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a'n.l    her   daughter,    Princess   Charlotte            ...  if'Q 

Heem,  J.   de.     Portrait  of  the   Prince  of  Orange   ...  .« 
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.\L    Xi>r\ins          '74 

CKdipus  .ind  the  Sphinx           >7,i 

Roger  delivering  Angelica '7s 
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Man                7 

lones,  John.      I  )ul(  e   Domum,  .[Iter  \V.  R.   Bigg 
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Leh  .   Sir   Peter. 

l.inies,   Duke  of  \ Drk ^ 

King  Charles  L   and  James.  Duke  of  Vork           ...  ^ 

Portrait  of  an   Cnknown   ^Lln            t) 

M.inet.      Soldier   ex.imining   his   Kille    (Dct.iill          ...  i77 
M.isijuener.  J.   ]. 

Bonaparte    as    1- irst    Consul "14 

Colonel    Towry    ...          ...          ...          •••          ••■          •••  "''' 

Klizahelh  Crawford       i')7 

Miss    C,oatle\       ^"1 

Miss     llindiiJille           -MO 

Mls^    Mehon        I'J^ 

Miss    .Morrison ^"" 

Miss   Simijson      ...          ...          ■••          ■•■          ■•■          ■■■  -i"' 

Miss  St.inlon  McKay ^"4 

Mrs.   Billington -s7 

Mrs.  I  note  M.irtin        100 

Mrs.   Kenyon       ...          ...          ...          ■•.          ..•          •■■  ■^■7 

.Mr,.    S.mdys        ^"" 

.Mrs.    dowry         -^'''i 

I'ortr.iit   of   a    Laily        nj.s 

.M<,rl.iiid,   C..      .\   Chrislmas  C.amhol,  hy  J.    K.   Smith  I'd 

I'.ircn/n.    Bernardo  d.i.     .\dor.uion  .)f  the   Slic|'lier.ls  175 
Pope,  Alexander. 

.Mi,s    .\nMesle\     ...           ...          ...          ...          ...           ■-.  CV^ 

.Misv    i;ii/.d>etli    l^.u^onh^         1.!^ 

.Miss    Kate    I-leming      1  i- 

Mrs.    ,\niieslcy    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■•■      Cts 

Mrs.    Crouch        cv'^ 

.Mrs.    O.ikley        i.i4 

Mrs.    Pcjpe  1  i' 
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Pope,    Ale.xander — continued. 

Mrs.  Pope  (M.  A.  Campion) 136,  i.!7 

Mrs.   Stoner         '■!.'; 

Mrs.   Westby        C!.1 

Pastel    (Mrs.    Pope)        '1.5 
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Portrait  of  Mrs.  Kaikes           CW 

The  Misses  Moneyliill  at   the  Spinel            i,!4 

Poynter,   Sir   E.   J.     The   Message       51 
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Wom.m          >"-l 
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Ro^^,    Sir    \V.    1;.,    K.-\.      -Mini.ilure    of    Lord    Meb 

bourne            ...          ...          ...          •.-          ■••          ■■■  *'4 

Sala,    I'aolo.      The    Str.ml          .57 

Saliba,    Antonello   da.     A    I'iet.i            ''^ 

Smith,  J.   R. 

A   (;hristmas  Gambol,   alier   G.    Morl.md ii(> 

.K  Christmas  Holiday    ...          ...          ...          .••          •■•  i".s 

Smith,  Joshua,  R.B.A.      Tlie   Bather jb.s 

Smith,  L.      Mr>.    Iiirnor,  .iller  Sir  G.    Kneller         ...  us 
Stradanus.     Amerigo     Vespui a  i     t.iking     possession 

(141)71   of   America              ...          ...           ■■          ■■■  4' 

Sullivan,    Luke.      Miniature    of    an    ( Hhc  er 04 

Thomson,  J.    (of  Duddingstinii. 

East  Castle  :  A  Storm -47 

I'rquhart  Castle              ^.s' 

Tiepolo. 

Building  of  the    1  rojan  Horse            '75 

Procession  of  the    I'rojan   Horse       I7.s 

Tintoretto. 

A   Philosopher     ...          ...          ...          ■■•           ■•          •■■  73 

Portrait  of  the  Doge  Marcintonio    Trevi^.in           ...  75 

1  'golino. 

A   Proj'het  (part  of  the  gre.it  .All.ir-piece) 1 73 

The   Deposition    (|i.irt  ol    the  great  Altarpieie)    ...  173 

Two   Angels   (p.irt  of   the    great    Altar-piece)  ...  17-! 

Two   .\postles   (part   of   the   gre.it    .\lt.ir-iMec  e)      ...  17J 

X'eronese,   Paul. 

The  .-Adoration  of   the   She|ilierds     7^ 

The  Annunciation  ...  ...  ■.•  •■■  •■•  7' 

The  Saints  Geminiano  and  Severo  ...  ...  ...  '"i 

\'ivarini,     Bartolommeo.       St.     .\nibrose     with     four 

Saints  71 

W.ird,    J.      Selling    Rabbits,    by    \\  .    W.ir.l ^.s 

Ward,   W. 

Sailor's  Orph.ms,  after  \\  .   R.    Bigg  45 

Selling  Rabbits,   alter  J.   W.ir.l  .^5 

liUnN/K. 

lironze     Figures     of     Deities     of     the     Moon     (.Ming 

Dynasty)       '.' 

Bronze    Lk  ense    Burner,    decor.itcd    with    Deities    111 

Relief   (Ch'ienLung    D\nast\l  3^ 

Hron/e    Incense    Burners    (formed    of    \arious    beasts 

.111.1  lur.ls  (Han  Dynasty)  34 

Hr..n/e    Imeuse    Burners    (forme. I    ol    \arioiis    mon 

^te^sl    (Ming    Dyn.istyl 34 

Br.m/e   Lions,   sometimes   c  .die.l    Kvlins  33 

Bronze     S.icrihi  i.il     \ase.     .\m  u-nt     Chinese     (Han 

D\n.istyl        31 

r.ink.ir.l.    I  he  W  enlock   Bronze,   I'ifleentli  C.iitiir\.-.      n.J 
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Chinese  (See  also  under  "  Bronze  "). 

Boxes  of   Pekin  or   Soochow   Red   Lacquer   (Ch'ien- 

Lung    Dynasty! 
Cloisonne  Incense   Burners,   round   vessels  on  tripod 
feet,    with    pierced    covers    (Ch'ien-Lung    Dy- 
nasty) 
Cloisonne  \"ases.  Large  (Ch'ien-Lung  Dynasty) 
Long-necked   Bottles  of  Pekin  or  Soochow  Red  Lac- 
quer   (Ch'ien-Lung    Dynasty!         

Monsters  coated  with  Lacquer  (Ming  Dynasty) 
Red   Lacquer  Vase  decorated  with  Dragons 
T'Ang   Kigure    (Simpson    Bequest) 
Clocks,  Etc. 

Grandfather  Clock,  by  Stuart  Watts 

Watch    Stands         
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40 
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Decokation. 

Alstonefield    Pulpit 
Mahommedan    Arch 


•  •      >47 
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Emuroiderv.  Etc. 
Gloves — 

Ecclesiastical   Glove,    French,   Sixteenth  Century...  S7 

Ecclesiastical  Glove,  Italian,  Fifteenth  Century  ...  S; 

Ecclesiastical  Glove,  Spanish,  Seventeenth  Century  8g 

Elizabethan  Period  Mittens    ...          ...          ...          ...  <)o 

English    Seventeenth-Century    Glove            ...         ...  gi 

Erench   "  Directoire  "             ...         ...         ...         ...  Qi 

Erench  Sixteenth-Century  Glove       ...         ...         ...  02 

French   Seventeenth-Century  Glove             ...            c)0,  g2 

Greek   Eighteenth-Century   Glove     ...         ...         ...  87 

Hungarian    Seventeenth-Century    Glove      ...          ...  S8 

Italian  Seventeenth  Century  Glove  ...          ...            S8,  gi 

Italian  Eighteenth-Century  Mitten 88 

Knights   Templar   Glove          ...          ...          ...          ...  8- 

Man's  Glove,  Seventeenth  Century  ...          ...            8g,  go 

Queen  Anne  Period  Lad\'s  Glove  ...          ...          ...  8g 

Stay-busks,   Decorated     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  77-80 

Stomachers,  English,  F^mbroidered       ...          ...          ...  74 

Tapestry,  English  Seventeenth-Century,  "  Hoys  among 

Vines  "          gS 

Engravers   {See  Artists  and   Engravers). 

F.\NS. 

Chinese  Hand   Screen  of  Carved  Wood         ...          ...  20 

Fan  of  Eagles'  Feathers,  carried  by  W'ise  Men     ...  20 

Fan,  White  Flying  Phcenix       28 

Fan-leaf,   Bugako  Dance,  Tosa  School           ...         ...  2g 

Fan-leaf,   Crouching   Shishi,   Kano   School 3" 

Fan-leaf,   Jittoku,   Sweeper   of   the   Temple   Garden, 

Kano    School           ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  3<^ 

I-an-leaf,   Peacock  and   Peonies,   Kano  Schoo            ...  2g 
Fan-leaf,  Siebo,  the  Chinese  long-lived  Lady  and  her 

Attendants,  Tosa  School             28 

Fan-leaf,  Story  of  Gengi-Monogatau,  Tosa  Scheel  ...  24 
Flat   Iron  Hand-Screen,  used  by   Umpires  in  Wrest- 
ling  Matches            ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  23 

Folding  War  Fan  (Iron  Stick  with  Silver  Inlay)  ...  2? 

Lady's  Court  F'an  (Okome  Ogi)           21 

Modern  Ivory  Fan  with  Gold  Lacquer           24 

Rigid   Battle  Fan 2.? 

I'lKMTlRE. 

Bureau,  Mahogany,  .Marqueterie  Decoration  with  the 

Duke   of    Somerset's    Monogram            ...          ...  215 
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l-'i  KMTi  RE — continued. 

Cabinet,    Chinese   Lacfpier 

Cabinet  or   Bookcase,   .Mahogany   (Wm.   Kent) 

Cabinet,  Mahogany,  Slight   Inlay  (R.  Adam) 

Cabinet,  Straight-fronted,  Inlaid  Various  Woods  on 
Harewood  (R.  Adam)       

Cabinet  Table,  Mar<pieterie  (French) 

Cabinet,    Walnut-wood    and    Marqueterie       

Chair,  cirea   1700  ... 

Chair,  Hepplewhitc  (Cream-coloured,  Painted  with 
Green    Decoration) 

Chest  of  Drawers,  Chippendale  Mahogany 

Chest,   with   Carving  of  later  date       

Chippendale  Pole-Screen  with  Panel  of  Mortl.ike  or 
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Commode,   French   Marqueterie  

Commode,   French,  of  the  Bombe  type 

I^ressing-table,   with    Floral   Inlay        

Dumb  Waiter,  Chippendale   Mahogany         

F'.scritoire,  Circular-topped,  with  Tambour  Slide  (R. 
Adam) 

Fire-.Screen,  Chippendale  Maliog.iny,  with  Needle- 
work   Panel 

Mirror,  Carved,  Chiiipendale  Period  ... 

Mirrors  (Carved  and  Gill  anil  "  Gesso  "  Work) 
(R.   A<lam) 

Panels,    Carved. 
Abraham  and  Isaac 
Adam  and  I've  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         141, 

The   Annunciation 

Table,  Apple-wood,   Sheraton  Period  ... 

Table,  Gate-leg,  with  Arched  Frame  ... 

Table    (probably   made   in    Dublin) 

Table  de  Nuit  (probably  by  CEben  or  Riesner) 

Gl,.4Ss. 

Air-twist   Cordial-Water   Glass   ... 

Cordial-Water   Glass 

Cream  Jug 

Cream  .Jug  with  Coin  in  Stem  ... 

Masonic  Firing  Glasses  ... 

Opaque-twist    Cordial-Water    Glass 

Salt-cellar 

Sugar-basin 

Sugar-basin   with    Coin    in    Stem 
Gloves  (See  ]'',mbroidery!. 

Mkt.1I.  (other  than  Silver). 

Christmas  Box  (Brass),  Presented  by  II.R.H.  Prin- 
cess Mary  to  the  Soldiers  and  .Sailors  on 
Active  Service,    igi4 

I'ont,    Dulwich   College   Chapel... 

M.\ce    Rack    (F.xeter)         

MlNlATIKES. 

Knglelield,  Sir  H.  ('..   F.R.S.  ... 
Harlow,     G.     H.,     .Member     of     ilu 

St.    Luke         

Melbourne,  Lord,  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  R..-\. 
Officer,  by   Luke   Sullivan 


PlCTl'RES. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Bernardo  ila  Parcnzo  175 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by   Paid  \  eronese       ...  72 

.Algernon,  Seventh  Duke  of  Somerset,  b>   ("•.  Knapton  S 
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Martyrdom  of  San   NTano,  by   \i(ti.re   Bclliniano  ...       67 


\iiierica,  alt.-r  ,i  drawing  by  Stradaniis  (1523)  4i  McKay,  Miss  Stantun,  by  J.  .1.  Masqnener 204 
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Daron   Sdnviter.   by    laigene   Delacroix            ■  7»  I'hilosopber.  by  Tintoretto         73 

Hather.    rbe.  by  Joshua   Smith.  R.H.A ^<>.s  ,,.^.^^^  ^^,  _.\„„^„pi|„  ,,_,  Salib.i 68 

Billington.  Mrs..  h\    .1.  J.  Masquerier             -^57  I'onsonby,   Miss  Elu.abeth,  by  Alexander  I'ope       ...  135 

Hleeding   Christ,   by   Viltore  Carpacci..           ...          ...  "7  l>„pe.  Mrs.  (Pastel),  by  Alexander  I'ope         i33 

Bonaparte    as    I  irst    C.msul.    by    J.    .1.    M-.^luerier  I',,,,,-,  .Mrs.  (.M.  A.  Campion),  by  Alexander  I'ope  13I'.  U" 


(("olourl 
Hnihiing  of  tlie    Trojan   Horse,  by    I'iepolo 

C.nherine.     l.ady    H.impl>  Ide.    by    Sir    J...luia    Key  ■       ,    ,       ,      1      ,1 

,,,,1,].,  ISO  I'ruKe  of  Orange,  Portrait  of,  by  J.  de   lieem       ...       3.s 


I'opc.    Mrs.    (Pastel)    by   Alexander  Pope        I33 

l',.rtraits.    Tnidentified     44.    I7*<.   ^40 


Christ    (  .irr.\  ilig   the   Cross  >'" 

rhrisini.is   C.iiiibol.   b.\'   ,1 .    R,    Smith,   after   C.    Mor- 

lind    (Coloiir)  ''''  ,      ,,.      .        „  ,       ,,..        , 

IhriMii,.,,     Holiday,     by     .ind     .if.er     .[.     R.     Smith  I'rocession  ol   the    1  rojan   Horse,  by    liepok, 

(Ciilimrl  ' -     -    «i  . 


Princess  Amelia  of  Brunswick  and  her  Daughter. 
Princess  Charlotte,  by  Sir  C.eorge  Hayter 
(Colour)         ibn 


Prophet   (p-irt  of   the   great   Altar-piece),  by    Ugolino      17J 


CI, II. Ii  111    \quediiii     !>>    Cnrot '7''  (,)iieen    Ch.irlotte    and    the    Princess    Royal    (Pastel), 

Cr.iulord.Kli/.ibch.  bv    I.  J.  Masquerier     .07                            by  kraii,  is  Cotes U 

Crotuh     Mr.  .    In    Alexander    Pope      O^  Raikes.   Portrait  of   Mrs.,  by   -\lex.inder    Pope         ...      139 

Deposition,    The    (p.nl    of    the    great    Altarpiecel.   by  Roger   delivering   Angelica.   b>     Ingres  175 

j.,,^^lli^^^                                               17,  Sailor"s   Oriihans.   by    \V.    Ward,    alter    W  .    R.    Bigg 


(Colour)  4s 

St.     .\iiibrose    with     four     S.iints,     b\      Hartolommeo 

Ducie.  Portrait  of  1. adv.  In   Alexander  I'ope  (Colour)      no  \  lyanni         ;■  ■■■  ■••  ■■  •■  ■        '' 

'  ,.',",  ,         \v     I.      ij.,,  St.      t  .itherine     oi      Alexandria,      by      Domenuhino 


Doge    M.ircantoiini    Ticms.iu.    I'orlr.nl    ol     the.    by 
Tiiitoreito     ... 


(Colour)  ^ii 

Ste.  Vener.mda  ami  other   Saints,  by   I.   Bastiani   ...       ys 
Saints  C.cminiano  and   Severe,  by  Paul  \"eronese  ...       64 


Dill,  c    Domum,    1)>    John     lones,    after    \V.    R.    Bigg 

(Colourl  

l-'.xiiiouth.   by    r.    C.iriin    (C.ih.iiri  

last   Castle:    A   St.iriii.  In    1.    rh..iii..al,  ol   Dud. ling 

^l,,„                 247                Sandyn,  Mrs.,  b.\   J.  J.  M.isipierier       200 

lleiiiing.  -Ml.,   k.iic,  by  .Mcxan.ler   Pope       13^                Selling  R.ibbits.  by  W.  War. 1.  alter  J .  War.l  (Colour)  25 

C.ir.len  S.  eiie.  b\    .\     \   in   Borssum i7''                Simpson,  Miss,  by  J.  J.   M.isquerier 2.1J 

C..i,Ltle\,  Miss.  b>    J.   J.    \1  i.<|iierier -'o3                Sol.lier  examining  his  UiHe,  by  Manet  (Detail)       ...  177 

Hin.li.lille.    -Miss,   In-   J.   J.    M.i..!ucn.-r          -M'l                Stirling   Castle.   b\'    D.    V.    C.iineron.   A.R..\.            ...  07 
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IX    Al.h.  Carpi  '■'^7 
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I'hc   Message.  b>    Sir   W.  J,   Poxnter 
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Billington.   -Mr.,,  bx    J,  J,    .\I.is.|nerier             257 
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Portraits  at  Syon  House  By  C.  H.  Collins   BaKer 

The  pictures  at  Syon  House  may  conveniently  collected  from  time  to  time  by  members  of  llie  family. 

be  divided  into  English  historical  portraits  and  pictures  In  the  first  category  come  not  only  ancestral  portraits 
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of  Seymours,  Percys,  and  the  ducal  house  of  North- 
umberland, but  also  a  series  of  royal  portraits,  uniijue 
ill  interest  on  iconographic  grounds  and  capitally 
important  to  our  knowledge  of  one  period  of  portrait 
jxiinting  in  England.  In  the  second  category  are 
numerous  examples  of  the  1  )utch  minor  masters ; 
many  works  of  the  late  \'enetian  school  ;  a  few  pic- 
tures by  C.erman  and  Netherlandish  Primitives:  some 
English  canvases  and  drawings.  Obviously  all  this 
varied  ground  cannot  be  covered  in  the  space  at  my 
dispoeal,  which  will  more  prolitablybe  devoted  to  the 
outstanding  works  in  each  category. 

We  will  begin  with  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and 
his  sons,  James,  Duke  of  \'ork,  and,  as  will  be  sug- 
gested, Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Lely.  These 
portraits  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  of  cardinal  import- 
ance as  likenesses  and  as  irrefutable  evidence  on 
Lely's  first  English  manner  and  his  relation  to  ^'an 
I  )yck.  For,  generally  speaking,  our  only  idea  of 
Charles  I.  is  a  refined,  rather  lean  and  mildly  melan- 
choly but  serene  gentleman,  typically  ^■an-l)yckian, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  portrait  of  him  now  in 
■question  is  still  passed  as  a  \'an  Dyck  by  hardened 
experts.  Their  knowledge  of  the  Lely  of  1 660-1 6So 
not  containing  the  Lely  of  the  1640's,  they  confound 
him  with  his  model,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  closely 
approximated  in  technical  skill. 

The  student   of   Lely,  from    the  early  40's  till   his 
death    in    16S0,   may  see    Lely  very  clearly  in  this 
double  portrait  of  C/iarles  I.  and  James,  Duke  of  York. 
But    as    his   word,    reinforced    by   no    more  tangible 
evidence,  would  not  convince  the  doubtful,  it  will  be 
well  to  emphasise  that  no  picture  can  be  more  soundly 
authenticated  than  this  Syon   House   portrait.     The 
pro(ifs,  in  short,  are  these  ;  —  (i)  The  receipt  for  it  is 
in  the  archives  of  the  house.     (2)  It    is  the  work  to 
which    Lovelace  addressed  his  ode,  "To  my  worthy 
Lriend,  Mr.  Peter  Lilly,  on  that   excellent    Picture  of 
his  Majesty  and  tlie  I  luke  of  \'orke.  drawn  by  him  at 
Hampton   Court,''   beginning,  ''See   what  a  clouded 
Majesty  !    and   eyes/uiiose    glory   through   their  mist 
doth  brighter  rise."     (3)  It  is  the  picture  recorded  by 
Richard  Symonds  at  "Suffolke  Howse,"  "  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  27  Dec,  1652. 
.\lr.  .Sione  who  coppyes  showe<l  them.   .   .   .    By  Lilly, 
the  Duke  of  Nork  and  King  Charles,  done  at  Hamp- 
ton   ("oun.'     (4)    It    is    the    picture    mentioned    by 
Walpole  at    Sion,    "a    remarkable    picture    of    King 
Charles   1.   holding  a  letter   .    .    .    and   the   Duke  of 
\'ork,  ;et.  14,  |jresenting  a  peiiknile  to  him.'   Walpole 
would  have  attribiiteil  it  to  Puller  or  I  lolison  ;  but,  he 
adds,  '"It  is  certainly  by  Lely  ;  the  liarl  of  Northumber- 
land  has  Sir   Peter's   recei]Jt   lor   it,    the   price  ^"30." 
Lely's  aulhorship  is  thus  pro\ed  uii  to  the   hilt  ;  and 


vet,  as  has  been  said,  so  unaccustomed  to  his  early 
manner  are  even  picture  experts,  that  within  the 
present  year  the  proof  that  convinced  Walpole  had  to 
be  adduced  to  convert  those  who  would  have  thought 
\'an  Dyck  the  correct  attribution. 

Some  stress  is  laid  on  this  tendency  to  confound 
Lely  with  \'an  Dyck  or  Dobson,  because  it  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  these  painters  when 
they  were  in  conjunction  as  regards  style.  Lely  was 
in  England  while  \  an  Dyck  was  alive,  and,  like 
Dobson,  did  his  best  to  imitate  the  fashionable  master. 
But  even  at  his  most  imitative  he  differs  noticeably 
in  the  temper  or  expression  of  his  heads.  \"an  Dyck 
could  never  have  painted  Charles  in  this  dour,  almost 
harsh  image  ;  such  was  not  the  courtly  Plcming's 
type.  It  is,  rather,  a  Dutch  conception,  more  realistic 
and  less  well  bred,  coarser  and  heavier,  more  akin  to 
Brlot's  coronation  medal. 

To  those  eyes  that  see  in  \'an  Dyi.k's  likeness  of 
Charles  I.  an  image  coinciding  with  their  ideal  (even 
though  that'  ideal,  unconsciously  perhaps,  be  derived 
from  that  same  likeness),  Lely's  rougher,  more  material 
version  of  the  king  may  prove  detestable.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  view  of  Charles  is  less  idealistic 
and  more  historically  true,  will  find  new  light  shed  on 
that  inferior  monarch  by  Lely's  portrait.  But  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  troubled  and  deteriorated 
king  of  1647,  beaten  and  harassed,  must  have  pre- 
sented a  very  different  aspect  from  that  offered  ten 
years  earlier  to  \'an  Dyck,  when  all  went  more 
successfully. 

The  next  portrait  in  this  important  little  group  of 
Stuart  likenesses  is  that  oi  James,  Duke  of  York,  at 
ten  years  old,  also  by  Lely.  'I'his  remarkablv  1  )obson- 
esque  portrait  is  signed,  ".  .  .  ly  I'ecit  1643.''  No 
better  examples  of  early  Lely  can  be  seen  than  these, 
especially  in  respect  of  his  closeness  to  Dobson.  'I'he 
only  ground  for  discrimination  between  Dobson's  and 
Lely's  W(.jrk  at  this  time  is,  again,  rational  temper  or 
expression.  One  cannot  easily  define  the  difference: 
one  can  only  say  that  Dobson's  temper  is  English, 
Lely's  Dutch. 

In  these  two  portraits  we  have  Charles's  second  son 
twice  represented.  This  naturally  suggests  to  the 
mind  a  lack  as  regards  his  eldest  boy  Charles,  Prince 
of  Wales.  At  one  time  I  hoped  that  this  want  might 
be  met  by  another  Lely  portrait  at  Syon  House, 
wTongly  attributed  to  Cornelius  Johnson,  and  ([uite 
recently  christened,  "  Lionel  Cranfield,  3rd  Earl  of 
Middlesex  "  (1625-1674).  In  [leriod  this  portrait  is 
somewhat  later  than  the  signed  James,  Duke  of  York 
(1643),  to  which  in  size  and  arrangement  it  forms  a 
pendant,  but  it  is  about  contemporary  with  the  double 
portiait  (jf  the  king  and  young  Duke  of  York  painted 
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in   1647.     Whether  it  be  signed   I   cannot  say,  but  In  passing  from  this  portrait,  which  is  one  of  the 

beyond  question   it  is  by   Lely  in  his  first  manner.         most  characteristic  and  accomphshed  of  Lely's  first 
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BY    SIR    I'ETEK    LELY,    1643 


Compared  with  the  Du/;t:  of  Vurk,  it  is  less  Dobson- 
esque  and  more  characteristic  of  the  later  Lely  :  it  is 
more  positive,  virile,  and  unromanlic,  thus  correspond- 
ing with  the  Charles  I.  in  the  double  portrait  already 
described.  One  would  have  liked,  for  symmetrical 
ends,  to  have  concluded  that  this  portrait  of  a  dark 
young  man,  labelled  Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  really 
depicted  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales  ;  one  might  have 
read  into  the  face  a  likeness  to  the  familiar  counte- 
nance of  Charles  II.  in  the  numerous  post-Restoration 
portraits  by  Lely,  Michael  Wright,  and  others.  But  I 
am  advised  by  an  authority  whose  verdict  I  would  not 
challenge  that  such  fond  hopes  are  in  fact  groundless. 


or  \'andyck-I)obson  manner,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  one  within  recent  years,  obviously  puz/.led 
by  it,  cast  about  in  his  mind  until  Cornelius  Johnson 
occurred  as  a  reasonable  attribution.  At  no  time  in 
his  career  does  Johnson  approximate  to  this  type  of 
portrait  :  nor  for  that  matter  does  Dobson.  ]5ut  in 
the  portrait  there  is  a  curious  blend  of  that  I^nglishness 
of  temperament  which  was  native  to  Cornelius  Johnson 
and  Dobson,  and  which  influenced  both  \"an  Dyck 
and  Lely  during  their  stay  in  England.  After  1650, 
however,  Lely  outgrew  this  inlluence,  and  thence- 
forward remained  essentially  Dutch  in  libie. 

Reverting   for  one    moment  to  the  Syon   House 
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royal  portraits  by  Lely,  it  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis 
that  the  group  of  Charles  T.'s  Children,  containing  the 


Perhaps  the  sitter  was  once  reputed  to  be  tiie  famous 
architect  whose  likeness  might  well  be  found  in  the 
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i;y  sir  peter  lely 


Duke  of  York,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  1  )uke 
of  Gloucester,  which  Symonds  noticed  in  the  Karl  of 
Northumberland's  house  in  1652,  descended  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Percy  family,  and  is  now  in  Lord 
Leconfield's  collection  at  Petworth. 

^\'hile  our  attention  is  turned  to  Stuart  portraiture, 
we  will  consider  a  puzzling  picture  at  Syon,  ascribed 
to  Inigo  [ones.  Why,  is  not,  apparently,  known. 
Recently  it  has  been  christened  Clifford,  l>arl  of 
Cuiiibirland.    On  what  grounds,  again,  I  am  not  sure. 


house  which  he  altered  and  added  to.  Traditional 
portraits  of  Inigo  Jones  were  known  to  AN'alpole,  who 
drily  says,  "  Lord  Burlington  had  Jones's  head  by 
Dobson  ;  at  Houghton  it  is  by  Wan  l)yck."  This 
Houghton  picture  used  to  be  in  the  Hermitage,  and 
assuming  it  represents  Jones,  the  ])icturc  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  obviously  no  portrait  of  him.  But  if  in 
error  Jones's  name  had  ever  been  attached  to  this 
])i)rtrait,  in  time  it  migiit  have  been  taken  as  the- 
painter's  rather  than  the  sitter's  name.      However  this. 
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may  be,  we  freely  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  painter, 
who  was  neither  Dobson  nor  Van  Dycl;.     There  is, 


out,  not  on  account  of  special  merit,  but  because  the 
painter,   George   Knapton,   is  rarely  recognised.     A 
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moreover,  a  quality  of  amateurishness  about  the 
painting  that  leads  us  yet  further  into  the  unascer- 
tained. That  the  author  was  English  and  a  follower 
■of  \"an  Dyck  or  Dobson  is  clear,  and  if  Inigo  Jones 
painted  a  little  in  the  intervals  between  planning 
buildings,  staging  masques,  and  writing  sonnets,  he 
might  have  done  this  kind  of  thing.  There  is  no 
•evidence  on  the  other  hand  that  he  ever  plied  the 
brush. 

The  Georgian  period  is  sparsely  represented  at  Syon 
in  comparison  with  the  Stuart.  Indeed,  of  the  early 
Georgian  painters  only  Kneller  is  well  shown.  One 
portrait,  Ali^eriwn,  jtli  Duke  of  Somerset,  may  be  singled 
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pupil  of  Richardson,  he  is  known  by  his  portraits  of 
the  dilettanti,  painted  after  1765.  The  best  work 
I  have  seen  by  him  is  the  Afrs.  E/>/>er/oii,  once  in 
Mr.  Fairfax  Murray's  collection.  The  I'itzwilliam 
Museum,  too,  has  a  ])leasant  portrait  of  a  youth 
by  him.  Neither  lias  much  in  conmion  with  this 
Duke  of  Sowerse/,  which  more  nearly  resembles  the 
dilettanti  portraits.  Judging  by  a  list  of  jiortraits 
engraved  from  Knapton's  originals,  his  clientele  was 
chiefly  literary  or  musical.  Walpole  states  that  he 
painted  mostly  in  pastels,  and  was  a  considerable 
connoisseur. 

Among  the  best  of  Cotes's  pastels  is  the  Syon  Queen 
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Charlolte  and  the  Princess  Royal,  done  about    1767. 
Larger  than   the  ordinary  pastel,  it  does  not  thereby 


James  Barry  may  be  versed  in  his  |  portraits,  iof  which 
he  exhibited    a   few  at  the  Royal   Academy.      But 
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suffer,  and  is  so  well  preserved  that  it  has  none  of 
that  rul)l)ed,  pallid  aspect  incidental  to  this  medium. 
The  red  curtain,  the  queen's  silver-grey  and  gold 
dress,  and  the  baby's  blue  and  white,  have  a  ijuiet 
solidity  (if  colour  not  too  frequent  in  Cotes's  pastels, 
I'erhaps  of  all  these  Syon  portraits  the  most  un- 
exjiected  and  arresting  is  Barry's  monumental  Hiigli, 
/$/  Duke  i<f  Northumberland.      I'articular  students  of 
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unless  the  name  had  been  attached  to  this  dignified 
and  spirited  work,  I  should  have  been  quite  at  a  loss 
for  an  attribution.  The  pendant  to  this  portrait  is 
Reynolds's  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  and  one  must 
admit  that  it  suffers  in  comparison.  The  Barry  has 
an  incisiveness  of  character,  an  individuality  of  de- 
sign and  vision  that  we  seem  to  miss  in  many  of 
Reynolds's  portraits.      Barry  was  painting  here  in  the 
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grand  or  classical  style,   and,   far  from  falling  into         theme  with  a  personal  grandness  and  classic  spirit 
absurdity  or  incongruity,   he  managed  to  invest  his  of  desit^n. 
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On  Some  of  the  Furniture  belonging 
Part  n.  By  Percy  Macquoid 

The  previous  article 
on  the  furniture  belonging 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mango, 
at  27,  Palace  Court,  dealt 
entirely  with  English  ex- 
amples, but  their  collec- 
tion also  includes  many 
well-chosen  specimens  of 
French  furniture.  It 
should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  so-called 
'•  meubles  "  of  the  French 
invariably  supplied  the 
English  designer  and 
craftsman  with  most  of 
his  original  ideas.  The 
latter  certainly  imbued 
them  with  his  own  senti- 
ments, but,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  joinery,  dove- 
tailing, and  needlework, 
he  was  inferior  in  tech- 
nique to  his  foreign  neigh- 
bour. At  times  the  styles 
of  the  two  nations  ap- 
proximate sufficiently  to 
justify  their  arrangement 
together  in  a  harmonious 
manner.  l'"or  instance,  the 
French  and  iMiglish  fur- 
niture of  the  six  teen  t  h 
century,  which  is  all  more 
or  less  homogeneous,  and 
again,  later,  with  the  Res- 
toration of  (jharlcs  II. 
and  the  arri\al  (if  1  laniel 
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to  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Mango 


Marot  in  this  country  in 
1 689,  the  styles  of  the  two 
countries  again  amalga- 
mated ;  the  tall,  very 
tinely  carved  walnut  chairs 
of  Restoration  type,  with 
their  twisted  uprights  and 
caned  backs,  being  for  a 
short  period  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  France, 
as  are  the  twisted -leg 
tables  decorated  with  mar- 
queterie  or  silver  pla(]ues. 
Marot's  early  work  in  Eng- 
1  a n d  can  be  traced 
directly  to  his  education 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Later,  Chippendale,  al- 
though working  in  maho- 
gany instead  of  walnut, 
borrowed  quite  half  h  i  s 
style  from  France,  and  in 
his  book  openly  acknow- 
ledges this  source  of  in- 
spiration. It  may  besalely 
assumed  that  the  French 
have  at  all  times  excelled 
on  the  points  of  elegance 
and  grace,  and  though 
their  productions  may  not 
be  so  p  ic  tu  rest]  u  e  and 
domestic  as  those  ot  Eng- 
land, scholastic  knowledge 
of  style,  combined  with 
great  facility,  can  always 
lie  recognised  hi  their 
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work.  Much  of  this  excellence  was  due  to  the  almost 
academical  recognition  of  their  celebrated  "menui- 
siers  "  and  "  ebenistes,"  who  worked  in  conjunction 
with  their  contemporary  architects.  Even  from  1608 
a  long  list  has  been  preserved  of  these  craftsmen 
working  for  royalty  and  others,  until  the  Revolution, 
but  no  such  documents  existed  in  England  before 
1745.  The  term  "  ebeniste,"  eventually  given  to 
all  cabinet-makers,  was  originally  confined  to  those 
working  in  ebony.  One  of  these,  Laurent  Stabre, 
"  menuisier  en  ebene  "  to  Henry  H  .,  was  the  first 
to  obtain  royal  recognition  and  the  grant  of  lodg- 
ings in  the  Louvre  by  letters  patent  of  the  King, 
in  1608.  It  is  remarkable  how  very  many  of  this 
same  craft  were  housed  in  the  Royal  Palace  shortly 
after  this  date,  for  we  find  that  Pierre  Boulle,  the 
father  of  Andre  Charles,  was  admitted  to  the  Louvre 
in  1642,  and  that  the  celebrated  Jean  ^Lace,  a 
native  of  Blois,  left  France  for  Flanders  in  order  to 
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learn  new  methods,  and,  on  returning  to  France  in 
1641,  was  admitted  to  lodgings  in  the  Louvre  in 
1644,  where  he  occupied  the  apartments  of  the  widow 
of  Laurent  Stabre.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
magnificent  cabinets  at  Windsor  Castle  were  pro- 
duced by  this  school.  Andre  Charles  Boulle  occupied 
Mace's  apartments  in  1672.  The  celebrated  Jean 
Fran(;ois  Qilben  was  lodged  in  the  royal  tactories  of 
the  Gobelins  in  1754,  and  became  chief  furnisher  to 
.Madame  de  Pompadour.  His  best  and  most  cele- 
brated |)U[)il  was  Riesner.  ]3oth  these  artists  being  of 
Cerman  origin,  the  exquisite  little  table  de  nuit  (No.  i.) 
is  probably  from  their  workshops.  It  is  11  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  feel  5  inches  in  height,  cylindrical  in 
form,  standing  upon  three  elegant  five-sided  legs, 
enclosing  a  circular  shelf  surrounded  by  a  brass  gallery. 
The  sides  of  the  piece,  top,  and  shelf  are  inlaid  with 
Chinese  scenes  and  figures  in  coloured  marqueterie. 
Originally  the   colour   must  have    been  brilliant,   for 
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No.     III.  —  IRENCH     COMMODE     OF     TliK     KO.MEK     TYI'E 
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remnants  of  blue  e.xist  in  the  skv,  whilst  the  gvecns 
and  reds  of  the  trees  and  drapery  all  suggest  a  scheme 
of  bright  colours.  The  borders  to  the  panels  are  of 
king-wood.  This  class  of  raarqueterie  was  entirely 
different  to  anything  of  the  kind  existing  in  England, 
for  it  aimed  at  a  pictorial  representation  of  scenery, 
peopled  by  strange  inhabitants,  generally  clothed  in 
fantastic  Oriental  costumes.  Its  origin  was  probably 
South  (lerman,  the  taste  passing  thence  to  Holland 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

No.  ii.  is  of  a  better-known  type,  but  not  so  fine  in 
quality,      both  liieces  are  within  a  few  years  of  each 


other,  and  are  very  representative  of  French  niarque- 
terie  work  iirca  175S.  In  No.  ii.,  bunches  of  flowers 
and  a  group  of  musical  instruments  are  inlaid  in 
coloured  woods  ;  these  are  surrounded  by  cornered 
bandings  of  tulip-wood  and  what  was  originally  a 
bright  turquoise-green  border.  The  brass  cornerings 
and  feet  are  not  of  very  high  quality,  but  the  laurelled 
and  circular  handles  are  interesting  as  dating  the 
piece.     The  top  is  of  fine  Sienna  marble. 

Chippendale  largely  imitated  this  style  of  commode 
inlaid  with  flowers  and  musical  instruments.  In  his 
invoices  they  are   invariably  described  as  "antique  in 
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No.    IV. — DRESSING    T.XBLE    WITH    FLORAL     INLAY 

Style."  At  first  he  sent  to  France  for  his  brass  orna- 
ments, but  later,  with  Robert  Adam's  assistance  and 
his  imported  Italian  workmen,  the  difficulties  uf 
modelling  and  casting  were  overcome. 

An  earlier  form  of  commode  is  the  "  bombe  "  type 
(No.  iii.),  also  much  copied  by  Chippendale,  where 
the  metal-work  spreads  itself  over  the  curved  sur- 
faces. The  shape  of  such  a  commode  was  entirely 
French.  It  had  originated  at  the  end  of  the  period 
known  as  Regence  {circa  1730),  a  period  which 
continued  almost  ten  years  after  Philippe,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  Regent's,  death,  for  the  F'rench  were 
well  ahead  of  other  nations  with  new  shapes  of  furni- 
ture. The  present  specimen  is  of  later  date.  The 
top  is  a  conglomerate  red  and  green  marble,  prettily 
serpentined  ;  the  bombe  front  is  veneered  in  tulip- 
wood,  with  a  king-wood  border  ;  the  ormolu  ornamen- 
tation is  simple  and  in  fine  taste,  the  design  being 


scrolled  at  the  extremities  to  form  the  handles,  and 
dropping  towards  the  centre  in  the  traditional  apron 
or  pendant.  The  fine  quality  of  the  metal  shoulder- 
pieces  travelling  down  the  legs  to  the  feet  give  great 
distinction  to  the  piece,  which  is  circa  1748. 

Another  charming  exami)lc  is  the  dressing  table 
(No.  iv.),  where  the  top  opens  in  a  well.  The  refine- 
ment of  construction  again  suggests  the  (Eben-Riesner 
workshops.  It  is  impossible  in  a  photograph  to  do 
justice  to  the  colour  of  the  floral  inlay,  but  the  delicacy 
of  the  long  shoulder  and  leg  ornamentation  is  remark- 
able and  most  restrained.  ']"he  to|)  is  edged  by  a  fine 
acanthus  border.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  far 
these  types  influenced  Chippendale,  even  in  his  simple 
motives. 

No.  v.  is  an  English  mahogany  chest  of  drawers, 
evidently  made  by  this  firm,  circa  \'i^2.  The  lines 
are  entirely  French,  the  long  sweep  of  the  console  leg 
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No.    \'. — CHIPPENDALE     MAHOGANY     iHEsr     OF     DKAWERS 

Starting  imniediatelv  undernL-ath  the  moulded  top  and 
finishing  in  scroll  feet  ;  but  if  it  had  been  made  in 
France  the  mouldings  and  carvings  would  have  been 
of  metal.  The  highly-linished  curves  of  the  base  line 
are  very  cleverly  emphasised  by  the  deep  gadrooning. 
The  mahogany  frame  to  a  hre-screen  (No.  vi.)  is 
another  very  good  example  of  how  entirely  Chippen- 
dale depended  on  France  for  his  rococo  motives  :  in 
fact,  whenever  he  departs  from  the  French  version  of 
this  [larticular  style,  the  result  is  laboured  and  theatri- 
cal, and  he  appears  to  l(jse  all  sense  of  dignity  in  the 
icicles,  pagodas,  gaufferings,  cockle-shells,  and  birds 
that  surround  the  Chinese  figures  enshrined  amidst 
this  confusion.  The  screen,  which  is  4  ft.  S  in.  high 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  is  in  large  llowing  rococo  pattern, 
carved  on  ijoth  sides,  and  is  of  rather  unusual  size  for 
its  ])eriod.  The  tyjjc  originated  towards  the  end  of 
Charles  II.'s   reign,   the  frame   decreasing  in   wei'.;lU 
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after  the  death  of  George  L  This  floral  execution  is 
found  on  mirror  frames  of  1740-45,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  present  specimen.  The  needlework  is  exceed- 
ingly good. 

The  furniture  of  the  drawing-rooms  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mango's  house  is  entirely  French,  the  walls  being 
hung  with  French  prints,  and  these  have  already  been 
described  in  The  Cgx.n'OISseur.  But  the  taste  of  the 
dining-room  is  English,  the  furniture  and  the  plale 
hlling  the  glass  cabinets  at  each  end  of  the  room 
being  all  representative  jiieces  acquired  from  impor- 
tant sources.  C)ne  of  the  most  representative  tables 
in  this  room  is  No.  viii.,  probably  made  in  Dublin, 
lii-i-a  I  728,  and  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  this 
Irish  pre-Chippendale  furniture.  The  ornament  is 
far  more  gracefully  distributed  than  is  usual  on  these 
Irish  tables,  and  there  is  a  large  design,  with  the 
u^ual  disconnection  found  on  such   specimens.     The 
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No.  VI.  — CHIPPENDALE   MAHOGANY    FIRE-SCREEN,    WITH 
.NEEDLEWORK    PANEL  CIRCA  I74O-45 

general  motive.s  had  travelled  from  England  to  Ireland 
with  the  advent  of  mahogany,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  the 
Irish  craftsman  introduced  his  own  barbaric  version 
of  these  patterns.  But  in  this  instance  his  alterations, 
such  as  the  simple  palm-leaves  faring  the  shoulders, 
the  large  single  roses  that  e.\tend  the.se  into  the  conve.x 
apron,  are  carried  out  in  the  double  C  monogram 
and  the  strong  archaic  treatment  of  the  lion  mask. 
The  rather  delicate  legs  are  angular,  and  the  claws  to 
the  lion's  paws  are  five  in  number.  All  these  Irish 
idiosyncrasies,  combined  with  a  fine  technique,  have 
succeeded  in  creating  a  very  remarkable  table. 

The  dumb  waiter  was  originally  made  in  Chippen- 
dale's time,  and  probably  invented  by  him.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  these  useful 
pieces  of  furniture  stood  at  the  corners  of  the  dining 
tables,  and  Chippendale  managed  to  invest  them  with 


No.    VII.  —  CIIIIPENDALE    MAHOOANV    DUMB    WAITER 

a  strength,  sense  of  balance,  and  proportion  that  no  one 
has  ever  quite  rivalled.  No.  vii.  is  an  e.xceptionally 
fine  specimen  in  three  tiers,  which  decrease  in  thirds, 
the  great  purity  of  the  upper  portion  being  carried  out 
into  the  restrained  carving  on  the  tri|)od.  A  most 
interesting  pole-scrccn  is  shown  on  page  42.  Many 
varieties  of  these  screen.s,  mounted  on  tripods  with 
plain  shoe  or  ball-and-claw  feet,  were  made  by  Chip- 
pendale and  his  school,  and  rather  supplanted  the 
carved  frame  screens  of  the  type  shown  in  No.  vi. 
The  legs  of  the  tripod  were  generally  headed  by  at> 
elaborately  carved  baluster,  or  sometimes  by  three 
open-work  flanges,  decorated  with  birds  and  flowers. 
The  pole  on  which  the  screen  works  is  invariably 
topped  by  an  acorn  or  pine-c-one.  In  this  instance 
the  entire  construction  is  unusual ;  the  creature  sup- 
porting the  pole  in  its  mouth  is  a  wyvern  sejant  upor> 
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No.    VIll    —  lAHlE,    I-RliBAl;I.V    MADE    IN    IiUl;l.IN 

a  dulphin.  The  \vv\  cm,  an  heraldic  beast,  of  different 
significance  to  the  dragon,  is  borne  as  a  crest  in  some 
Irish  families,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Meath,  and  the 
execution  of  the  animal  heie,  with  the  palmated  legs 
and  feet,  resembles  Irish  work.  The  Nery  Ijeautiful 
])anel  of  tapestry  is  either  frnni  the  lactories  of  Mort- 
Jake  orS(jho,  the  llorid  scrolling  of  the  arch  suggesting 
the  former  manufacture.  The  whole  piece  is  of  Cuban 
mahogany,  ihxa  17^0. 
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There  are  many  other  rciiresentative  objects  in  this 
collection  that  could  well  l)e  included  here,  but  most 
of  the  examiiles  have  been  selected  with  a  \ieu'  ot 
pointing  out  the  relati\'e  resemblances  existing  at 
certain  times  between  English  and  l*'rench  work.  It 
may  be  possible  in  amilher  paper  to  show  some  of 
the  line  Eouis  W  I.  furniture,  where  the  designs 
of  loubert  and  I.elcu  trod  hard  upon  the  heels  ot 
I'iranesi  and  Adam. 


It  is  not  usual  in  ihc  countries  of  the 
Occident  to  associate  the  fan  with  the  mascuHne  gen- 
der, neither  with  regard  to  its  use  nor  as  forming 
the  material  for  a  collection,  the  prevailing  idea  being 
to  invest  this  dainty  article  ol  feminine  attire  with  a 
certain  sense  of  triviality.  Lt.-Col.  Messel,  however, 
whose  very  extensive  collection  of  fans  is  here  in  part 
under  review,  understands  his  subject  thoroughly,  and 
knows  that,  properly  regarded,  so  far  from  being  trivial, 
it  is  as  serious  as  anything  that  could  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  collector. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  Japanese  fans,  we 
therefore  concern  ourselves  with  but  a  small  portion 
of  a  widely  e.xtended  theme  which  ramifies  in  many 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fan  is  intimately 
connected  with  primitive  tree-worship,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the'Sanchi  Tope,  on  which  is  figured  the 
sacred  flowering  sal  tree  (beneath  which  Gautama 
Buddha  died  at  Kasia),  surniounttd  by  two  dihah-as. 
Also  with  the  fly-flap  and  tlie  umbrella,  as  in  a 
Thibetan  picture  of  the  death  of  (lautama,  given  in 
Dr.  ^^'adde^s  Buddhism  of  Thibet,  in  which  we  see  a 
garlanded  and  festooned  umbrella  in  the  centre  over 
Buddha,  with  attendants  waving  fly-flaps,  and  on  the 
right  a  large  standard  fan,  these  three  instruments — 
the  fan,  f^y-flap,  and  umbrella— being  regarded  as  the 
most  solemn  symbols  of  regal  power  and  state  through- 
out the  East.  In  another  direction,  it  merges  into 
those  disc  and  variously  shaped  standards  used  either 
in  ceremonial  procession  or  carried  to  battle ;  these, 
again,  having  a  direct  affinity  with  the  cruciferal  discs 


employed  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  in  Christian 
church  observances.  In  slill  another  direction,  the 
winnowing  fan  was  held  sacred  by  all  the  peoples  of 
the  ancient  world,  together  with  the  fire-fan  used  by 
the  priestesses  of  Isis  to  fan  the  flames  of  their 
altars. 

The  universal  reverence  paid  to  these  objects  may 
be  traced  to  one  primal  cause — the  overpowering  in- 
sistence of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  sense  of  grateful 
rebel  afforded  by  shade  and  disturbance  of  the  air. 

Thus  we  see  on  l^gyptian  monuments  a  Pharaoh 
attended  by  a  company  of  princely  fan-bearers  with 
servitors  carrying  the  long  semicircular  fans. 

In  Assyria  also,  the  "  mystica  vannus  lacchi  "  was 
introduced  into  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
worship  of  this  god,  whose  sacred  rites  pertained  to 
the  purification  of  souls." 

In  India  we  have  representations  of  the  Puranic 
snake-gods  overshadowed  with  the  sacruil  umbrella, 
and  attended  by  cherubim  waving  the  fan  and  the 
fly-flap,  just  as  in  the  Book  of  Kells  and  other  ancient 
missals  cherubim  wave  the  flabellum,  held  to  signify 
the  wafting  ol  divine  influence  u[)on  the  particular 
ceremonial,  its  movements  symbolising  the  quivering 
of  the  wings  of  the  seraphim. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  instrument,  commonly 
regarded  in  the  \\'est  as  merely  a  lady's  plaything, 
though  the  direct  and  more  intimate  association  of 
women  with  the  fan  covers  the  comparatively  brief 

La  van! ,  Niiuxeh. 
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period  (jf  two  centuries  and  a  half,*  is,  wiili  the  Eastern 
nations,  an  object  of  the  deepest  inijjort  ;   its  ritual 


'  Thai  is,  ifiMii  llie  niiciilli;  i>f  ihe  sixleunlh  to  the  cml  oT  the 
eiijhleenth  century,  when  it  t^intiiiaJly  fell  into  liisuse.  It  lias,  of 
course,  l>een  used  to  an  extent  by  women  during  ino.-^t  periods. 
It  was  not  in  general  Ubc  secularly  l>y  Kgyi)tian  women,  simply 
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l-AN    OF    EAGLES     FEATHERS,    CARRIED    IJY    WISE    MEN 

and  observances,  together  with  its  various  forms,  are 
absolutely  fix'ed,  and  may  not  be  departed  from. 
In  the  country  of  Dai  Nippon,  as  in  China,  it  enters 


because  the  Egyptians  observed  climatic  condition^  in  their  style 
of  attire,  and  had,  therefore,  less  need  for  it.  There  appear  to 
be  no  represenlalions  of  the  secular  fan  in  medi;i;val  MSS., 
though  there  are  isolated  records  of  such  use,  and  the  prob.a- 
bility  isthalduringthe  whole  of  the  Middle  Agesit  was  regarded 
as  an  a[>panage  of  religious  observance. 
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into  almost  every  circumstance  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  from  Emperor  to  peasant.  It  is  used  as  a 
means  of  greeting  between  friends  :  it  is  one  of  the 
gifts  that  the  bride  most  cherishes  ;  it  is  presented  to 
a  male  child  at  his  birth,  in  the  temple  of  his  father's 
particular  deity,  and  to  the  youth  on  the  attainment 
of  his  majority.  The  condemned  man  does  not 
appear  on  the  scaffold  without  this  accompaniment ; 
the  executioner  does  not  relinquish  his  fan  during 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  ' 

The  leading  types  of  Japanese  fans — those  with 
which  we  are  at  present  more  directly  concerned — 
are  the  following  : — 

Rigid  fans  or  hand-screens,  introduced  from  China, 

seventh  century. 
Camp  fans  (Jirr  Sen),  seventh  century. 

®  From  the  deposition  of  Laurent  Bas  at  the  trial  of 
Charlotte  Corday  for  the  murder  of  Marat,  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  carried  a  fan  in  her  left  hand  at  the  moment  of 
striking  the  fatal  blow,  thus  showing  that  in  Europe,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fan  was  regarded 
as  just  as  indispensable  an  article  of  costume  as  it  has  always 
been  in  Asia,  though  in  the  West  it  possessed  no  signiiicance 
other  than  a  mere  fashion. 


Court  fans  (Akomti  Ogi),  seventh  century. 

Court  fans  (Hi  Ogi),  eleventh  century. 

Flat  iron  battle  fans  (Gumbai  Uchiwa\  eleventh 
centurv. 

Folding  iron  battle  fans  (Gun  Sen),  twelfth  century. 

Dancing  fans  (Mai  Ogi),  seventeenth  century. 

Tea  fans  (Rikiu  Ogi),  seventeenth  century. 

\\'ater  fans  for  kitchen  use  (Mizu  Uchiwa),  eigh- 
teenth century. 

The  early  history  of  the  fivn  in  Japan  presents  no 
material  difference  from  that  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  Far  and  Nearer  East,  the  earliest  type  being 
formL'<l  either  of  the  natural  palm-leaf,  or  of  feathers, 
numbering  seven,  the  sacred  number,  corresponding 
to  the  constellation  of  seven  stars  on  the  left  of  the 
moon,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  deity  in  the  Taoist 
heaven. 

The  rigid  hand-screens  received  from  China  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  are  seen  in  the  hands,  among 
others,  of  Hotei,  the  fat  god  of  prosperity,  and  of 
Juro,  the  god  of  longevity,  being  represented  as  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  those  divinities.     The 
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(■arved  wood  example,  illustrated  with  portrait  of  a 
lady,  is  Chinese,  and  represents  one  of  the  most  usual 
and  characteristic  types. 

Camp  fans  (Jin  Sen)  were  originally  introduced  from 
China  in  the  seventh  century,  and  were  generally 
constructed  of  the  feathers  of  the  pheasant  or  peacock, 
the  handle  usually  lacquered  red,  black,  or  blue.  Fans 
of  a  similar  character  were  carried  by  wise  men.  The 
one  figured  from  Col.  Messel's  collection  is  formed  of 
eagles'  feathers  with  horn  handle,  and  is  a  most  un- 
usual and  interesting  example. 

The  Japanese  regard  the  folding  fan  as  an  emblem 
of  life,  which  widens  and  expands  as  the  sticks  radiate 
from  the  rivet,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  selected  as  a 
New  Year's  gift.  The  native  poets  frequently  employ 
this  form  reversed  or  hanging  upside  down  as  a  simile 
in  describing  their  "  peerless  "  mountain  Fujiyama. 

The  claim  of  this  ingenious  race  to  the  invention 
of  the  folding  fan  can  scarcely  be  substantiated, 
since  this  fan-form  is  found  on  Assyrian,  Phcenician, 
and  Persian  monuments,  though,  doubtless,  in  these 
instances,  rigid.  The  prini:iple  of  its  construction 
may,  however,  be  traced  to  Nature  herself,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  the  bat's  wing,  from  which  the  Japanese 
are  su[)posed  to  have  derived  their  fan-torra,  but 
in  the  more  perlect  and  complete  instance  of  the 
natural  parking  of  the  young  palm-leaf  previous  to  its 
unfolding. 

'J'he  Akome  Ogi  is  the  earlier  court  fan,  dating 
from  the  seventh  century.  It  consists  of  38  blades 
of  thin  wood  painted  white,  decorated  with  cherry, 
puie,  plum,  or  chrysanthemum,  on  a  ground  ot  gold 
and  silver  powder,  "among  the  mist."  It  is  orna- 
mented at  each  corner  with  a  bun<h  of  artificial 
flowers  or  tassels  in  silk,  together  with  twehe  long 
streamers  of  different  coloured  silks.  The  example 
illustrated  is  minus  the  streamers. 

Pierre  Loti's  charming  description  of  these  fan?, 
has  more  merit  of  poetii'  imagery  than  ol  strict  con- 
formitv  with  fact.  "'  They  wave,"  says  he,  "  with 
constant  motion,  or  carry  shut  their  <-ourt  fans,  on  the 
[>leated  silk  (?)  of  which  are  delicately  painted  dreamy 
fancies  of  inex])ressil)le  charm,  picturing  the  reflection 
in  the  water  of  cloud-lorms,  ol  moons  wintry  pale, 
the  flight  <jf  bird>.  or  showers  of  peach  blossom 
wafted  by  the  wind  in  April  mists.     At  each  angle  of 


the  mount  is  tied  an  enormous  tassel  with  shades  of 
chenille,  the  ends  of  which  trail  along  the  ground, 
brushing  the  fine  sand  at  each  movement  of  the  fan." 

The  Hi  Ogi  court  fan,  carried  by  the  Empress, 
consists  of  25  blades  of  the  Hi-wood,  or  Japanese 
cedar,  fastened  together  with  white  silk,  the  decoration 
being  chrysanthemum,  pine  tree,  orange  blossom, 
plum,  or  camellia  japonica.  The  corners  are  fitted 
with  tassels  four  feet  long,  and  consist  of  seven  cords 
of  seven  colours,  tied  with  knots  in  keeping  with 
the  ornament  of  the  fan.  The  rivet  is  exclusively 
paper-string.  The  fan  of  the  Emperor  had  flexible 
outside  frames,  which  gave  the  appearance  of  being 
partially  open  when  folded  up.  Courtiers  carried 
similar  fans,  diflering  only  in  details. 

Battle  fans  are  of  two  kinds,  the  flat,  rigid  screen 
(Gumbai  Uchiwa),  dating  from  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  folding  fan,  introduced  a  century  later.  They 
were  for  the  use  of  generals  in  time  of  action,  and 
were  used  for  offence  and  defence,  and  also  for  direc- 
tion, as  signals.  The  first-named  was  made  of  double 
leather  with  iron  handle  or  with  iron  alone,  and 
usually  assumed  the  pear-shaped  form.  They  were 
ornamented  in  various  ways  with  dragons,  the  sun  and 
moon,  inscriptions,  and  other  devices. 

Similar  flat  iron  screens  were  used  by  umpires  in 
wrestling  matches.  The  extremely  interesting  one 
illustrated  (the  larger  example)  figures,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  the  Buddhistic  divinity  Fudo,  identical 
with  Achala  the  lumiovalile,  and  on  the  left  his  two 
attendants,  Sietaka  Doji  and  Konaara  Doji,  the  last- 
named  shown  as  a  weird  individual  who  brandishes 
an  iron  club. 

The  folding  war  fan  was  also  of  iron,  often  with 
delicate  inlay  of  the  more  precious  metals.  The 
mount  was  of  stout  pa])er,  decorated  with  the  sun, 
moon,  or  north  star,  generally  in  red,  but  also  in  gold 
on  a  black  or  coloured  ground  :  the  more  usual 
examples  have  the  large  red  sun  alone  in  the  centre 
of  the  fan.  The  specimen  illustrated,  acijuired  by 
Lt.-("ol.  Mussel  from  the  Ernest  Hart  collection,  has 
two  flying  birds,  together  with  the  sun  and  clouds. 
These  fans  constantly  appear  in  representations  of 
battle  scenes  :  the  general,  on  his  war  horse,  in  the 
heat  of  battle  brandishing  in  his  right  hand  the  fan, 
the  symbol  of  his  authority  and  command. 
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Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
gives  an  interesting 
instance  of  the  use 
formerly  made  of  the 
folding  iron  fan  by 
travelling  fencing  stu- 
dents, w  h  o  wandered 
from  province  to  pro- 
vince, and  prided 
themselves  upon  being 
able  to  ward  off  any 
sword  -  cuts  w  i  t  h  the 
iron  fan.  With  them 
it  was  a  point  of 
honour,  if  they  met  an 
assailant  of  low  degree, 
or  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked on  the  road,  to 
defend  themselves  with 
this  instrument,  and 
to  draw  the  sword 
only  against  a  worthy 
enemy.* 


«  Japan  Society    Trail- 
sacthin,    vol.   ii. ,    1S92-3. 


FLAT    IRON    HAND-SCREEN,  USED    BY    UMI'IKES 

IN    WRESTLING    .MATCHES  RIGID    HATTLE   FAN 


Dancing  fans  (Mai 
Ogi)  date  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  tiie 
sticks  being  ten  in 
number,  the  mount,  of 
thick  paper,  often  bear- 
ing a  family  crest. 

Tea  fans  (  Rik  i  u 
Ogi)  date  from  the 
same  period  as  the 
last-named,  and  were 
used  for  the  tea  cere- 
monies celebrated  in 
every  province  in 
honour  of  tea,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first 
month.  These  cere- 
monies commemorate 
the  curing  of  a  certain 
Emperor  of  the  tenth 
century  of  a  disease 
against  which  the 
physicians  were  power- 
less, by  partaking  of 
tea  made  as  an  offering 


FOLDING    WAR    FAN 


IRON    STICK    WITH   SILVER   INLAY 
2; 
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lo  the  guddess  Kwanyin.      The  sticks  of  these  fans 
were  three  in  number  :  the  decoration  of  the  mount 


of  a  class  made  largely  for  exportation.      'J'hese  fans, 
although  they  bear  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  daily  life 


MODERN    IVORY    FAN    WITH    GOLD    LACOUEK 

of  a  simple  character.  The  fans  were  used  as  trays  to 
hand  round  little  cakes  at  the  ceremony. 

Water  fans  (INIizu  Uchiwa)  are  similar  to  the  bamboo 
hand-screens  so  well  known,  varnished  or  Licquere  d 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  fan  being  dipped  in  water  for 
coolness. 

'l"he  modern  ivory  fan  (illustrated)  is  a  good  e.xample 


of  the  Japanese,  afford  eloquent  testimony  of  their 
skill  of  artistry  in  the  matter  of  gold-lacquered  orna- 
mentation. Many  siiecimens  occur  in  collections  both 
public  and  private. 

\Vith  respect  to  the  fan-leaves  (illustrated),  selected 
from  a  number  of  specimens  in  Col.  Messel's  collec- 
tion,   perhaps  it  will  be  well,   while  describing  their 
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storialion,  to  deal  briefly — necessarily  with  brevity, 
since  the  subject  of  Japanese  painting  is  a  very 
extended  one — with  the  two  schools  of  painting  re- 
presented by  these  leaves,  viz.,  the  Tosa  and  Kano 
schools. 

It  has  come  to  be  generally  understood  that  Japanese 
painting  is  in  no  sense  photographic — that  it  makes 
no  attempt  at  illusion  except  so  far  as  idea  is  con- 
cerned, notwithstanding  those  ingenuous  stories  of 
such  an  artist  as  Tadahira,  who  is  said  to  have 
painted  a  cuckoo  upon  a  fan  which  uttered  its  charac- 
teristic note  whenever  the  fan  was  opened  ;  and  of 
Tsunenori,  who  drew  a  lion  so  life-like  that  other 
beasts  fled  from  it  1 — that  a  distinct  convention  is 
always  adopted,  that  the  recorded  image  represents 
the  impression  or  sentiment  inherent  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  and,  moreover,  that  this  impression  repre- 
sents the  sum  of  concentrated  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence rather  than  a  mere  imitative  copy  of  an  object 
or  scene. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  Japanese  painting 
was,  in  the  first  insiance,  derived  from  Chinese 
sources.  Their  first  great  artist  was  a  Chinese,  Xanriu 
byname,  of  the  fifth  century,  of  whose  work  there  are 
no  known  examples. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century  Japanese 
painting  is  more  or  less  clouded  in  doubt.  One  name, 
liowever,  towers  above  the  rest,  that  of  Kanaoka, 
although  the  few  examples  extant  attributed  to  this 
artist  are  doubted  by  the  best  experts. 

The  Yamato-Tosa  school,  the  native  school  of 
Japan,  though  the  direct  outcome  of  the  study  of 
Chinese  methods,  was  founded  by  Kasuga  Motomitsu 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  Fujiwara  No-Tsunitaka  assumed 
the  name  of  Tosa,  and  this  Vamato-Tosa  school, 
though  bound  by  a  strict  convention,  possessed  great 
power  of  characterisation,  richness  of  colour,  and 
delicacy  of  handling. 

The  fan-leaf  illustrating  the  story  of  Gengi-iMono- 
gatau  may  be  accepted  as  a  typicaj  example  of  the 
Tosa  school,  though  of  considerably  later  date — early 
eighteenth  century.  The  story,  a  somewhat  lengthy 
work  in  fifty-four  volumes,  was  written  by  the  poetess 
Murasaki  Shikibu  to  amuse  the  Empress  Jioto  no  nin, 
wife  of  Ichigo  Tenno,  who  reigned  towards  the  close 


of  the  tenth  century.  It  records,  among  other  things, 
the  various  adventures  of  Prince  Ccnji. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  assert  that  all  the 
fan-leaves  painted  at  various  periods  were  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  mounting,  though  that  is,  of  course, 
their  primal  purpose.  The  Japanese  are  born  deco- 
rators, and  are  quick  to  perceive  the  ornamental 
possibilities  of  this  fan-form,  which  is  applied  to  all 
manner  of  purposes,  as  screens,  pottery,  [jrinted  fabrics, 
and  stencilling  of  various  application.  The  fan-form 
was  therefore  adopted  upon  occasion  as  a  variation  of 
the  ordinary  form  of  a  picture.  An  earlier  example, 
however,  of  this  school  is  the  fan-leaf  illustrating  the 
Chinese  fairy-story  of  .Siebo,  the  long-lived  lady,  and 
her  attendants.  The  white  flying  phcenix  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  rendering  of  this  sacred  bird,  which  was 
derived  from  China,  where  it  made  its  first  appear- 
ance during  the  Han  dynasty,  and  always  figures  as 
king  of  the  feathered  tribe.  It  is  a  purely  imaginary 
bird  —  something  between  a  peacock  and  an  argus 
pheasant. 

The  Kano  fan-leaf  (illustrated)  is  simply  given  for  its 
artistic  ([ualities,  which  are  considerable.  The  sub- 
ject has  no  particular  significance,  except  that  with 
the  Japanese,  peacocks  are  commonly  associated  with 
peonies,  the  ;««/// being  a  favourite  one.  The  Bugako 
dance  was  a  warriors'  dance,  anterior  to  the  dances  of 
the  No  drama. 

In  no  form  of  Japanese  painting  is  the  sense  of 
ilirect  impressionism  more  manifest  than  in  those 
rapid,  cursive,  and  calligraphic  drawings  in  Chinese 
ink,  which  are  with  the  Japanese  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  any  forui  of  painted  work,  practised  in 
Japan  from  a  very  early  period,  and  represented  here 
by  two  examples  of  the  Kano  school,  founded  by 
Kano  Masanobu  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  his  son,  Motonobu,  is  regarded  as  its  actual 
head.  This  quality  of  directness  of  graphic  statement 
receives,  perhaps,  its  highest  expression  in  the  work 
of  Motonobu,  upon  whom  was  conferred  the  honorary 
title  of  Hogen,  and  known  as  Ko-Hogen,  or  ancient 
Ilogen,  to  distinguish  him  from  later  artists  who  were 
similarly  honoured. 

By  the  sixteenth  century  the  work  of  the  Kano 
school  had  sensibly  declined,  to  be  revived,  however, 
in  the  early  jiart  of  the  succeeding  century  in  the 
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FAN-LEAF 

SEVENTEENTH    CENTrRY 

persons  of  the  three  brothers  Tanyu,  Naonobu,  and 
\'asiinobu,  who  were  trained  separately  in  order  that 
they  might  not  fall  into  servile  imitation  of  each  other. 
Of  the  subjects  of  the  two  fan-leaves  of  this  class 
(illustrated),  Jittoku,  the  Chinese  Sennin,  Shih  Te,  is 
one  of  the  four  Taoist  Rishi,  who  are  generally  repre- 
sented  together  in   a  cavern,    and    form    the    group 
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known  as  "The  Four  Sleepers."  Jittoku  was  dis- 
covered in  the  mountains  by  Buken  Zenshi,  another 
Rishi,  who  had  received  a  divine  message  to  the  effect 
that  his  foundling  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Buddha, 
littoku  and  his  fellow  Rishi,  Kanyan,  lived  in  the 
monastery  of  Is.no  Ching  Ssu,  like  madmen,  speaking 
a   language    unknown    to    anyone  else,   and    making 
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friends  only  with  Buken  Zenshi  and  his  tiger.  He  is 
the  sweeper  of  the  temple  garden. 

Shishi  is  the  Japanese  counterpart  of  the  Chinese 
Kylin,  or  dog  F6,  often  placed  in  the  gates  of  the 
temples,  and  usually  associated  with  rocks,  waterfalls, 
and  peonies.  In  Japanese  legend,  the  Shishis  tested 
the  vitality  of  their  progeny  by  throwing  a  young  one 
from  the  top  of  a  cliff.  If  the  animal  survived,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  it  would  be  long-lived. 

The  impressionistic  idea  has,  perhaps,  been  carried 


to  an  extreme  by  the  more  recrnt  artists  of  lapan, 
and  has,  doubtless,  not  been  witliout  its  influence  on 
the  later  developments  of  the  more  advanced  schools 
of  decoration  and  painting  in  the  West. 

By  way  of  concluding  a  too  brief  survey  of  this 
bypath  of  Japanese  art,  which,  as  already  hinted, 
forms  only  a  section,  though  a  very  important  one, 
of  the  great  subject  of  the  fan,  just  as  Japanese  fans 
include  but  a  small  portion  of  Col.  Messel's  very 
comprehensive  and  well-chosen  collection  of  fans,  it 
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may  be  stated  that  the  Japanese  have  always  gene- 
rously acknowledged  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  of 
their  pictorial  art  to  that  of  China.  "  Our  painting/' 
they  say,  "is  the  llcnver,  that  of  China  is  the  fruit  in 
its  maturity."     Nevertheless,  all  students  (jf  the  art  ol 
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Japan  will  recognise  in  it  a  fresh  and  charming  indi- 
viduality that  lifts  it  at  once  from  the  category  of  mere 
plagiarism,  while  the  story  of  the  fan  itself  in  this 
land  of  the  Rising  Sun  is  the  direct  expression  of,  and 
is  intimately  bound  up  with,  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
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The  Fermor  Hesketh   Collection 

By  Archibald  Phillips  and  Frederick   Litchfield 

from  i!.c.  2 


Some  specimens  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  to  collectors  of  ancient  Chinese  bronzes, 
selected  for  illustration  from  the  ?>rmor  Hesketh 
collection,  are  described  in  this  article.  They  are 
among  the  numerous  instances  of  the  wealth  tliat 
England  possesses  in  her  private  collections — treasures 
of  great  value  and  of  striking  interest,  hidden  away 
in  the  country  houses  of  old  families,  some  members 
of  which  have  either  by 
purchase  during  foreign 
travels,  or  by  inheritance, 
contributed  to  the  house- 
hold gods. 

Rufford  Hall,  near 
OrQiskirk,in  Lancashire, 
is  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Heskeths,  and  the 
collection  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  objets 
d'art  has  been  princi- 
pally gathered  together 
by  .Major  and  Mrs. 
Fermor  Hesketh. 

The  first  illustration  is 
that  of  a  Chinese  bronze 
vase  of  great  antiquity. 
The  decoration  consists 
of  interlaced  bands  in 
high  relief,  which  are 
profusely  inlaid  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  ter- 
minate in  four  monster 
heads.  An  inscription  on 
one  side  of  the  interior 
of  the  neck,  which  is 
partly  obliterated  by  the 
formation  of  metallic 
o.xides,  leads  to  its  attri- 
bution to  the  time  of 
the  Han  dynasty,  lasting 


No.    I.— ANcncNT   CllINK.SK   IIRCSZE  SACRIFICIAL    VASE 
DECORATED  WITH    INTERLACED    BANDS  OF   ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLLS    I.N   GOLD   AND   SILVER 
ATTRIIIUTED    I O    HAN     DYNASTY,    B.C.    221 — A.I).    221 


221  to  A.n.  221.  Its  height  is  17  inches. 
The  patina  of  this  specimen  is  remarkable,  being  of  a 
reddish  brown  and  green  colour,  and  the  malachite 
tint  mingled  with  the  reddish  brown  enhances  the 
charms  of  this  rare  bron/.e.  Dr.  Bushell,  writing  about 
this  curious  patina  which  has  been  acquired  by  ancient 
Chinese  bronzes,  says  :  "The  white  metal  combined 
with  copper  in  ancient  Chinese  bronzes   is  rarely,  if 

ever,  composed  of  pure 
tin,  but  contains  in 
addition  notable  propor- 
tions of  zinc  and  lead, 
which  produce  certain 
alterations  in  the  colour 
of  the  body.  They  also 
influence  the  colour  of 
the  pat  i  na,  whi  ch  is 
gradually  developed  on 
the  surface  of  all  bronzes 
which  have  lain  long 
buried  undergiound,  by 
natural  chemical  pro- 
cesses. The  soil  of 
China,  charged  as  it  often 
is  with  nitre  and  am- 
monium chloride,  materi- 
ally conduces  to  this 
kind  of  decomposition, 
and  the  Chinese  anti- 
(juary  notes  carefully  the 
crystalline  coating  of 
many  colours  veined 
with  red  malachite  green 
and  turquoise  tints,  as  a 
valuable  test  of  antiquity. 
The  natural  patina  is 
occasionally  counter- 
feited with  artificial 
colours  laid  on  with 
wax,  but  the  deception  is 
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No.    II.  —  PAIR    OF    MONSTERS    COATED    WHII    LACQUER 

at  once  revealed  hy  scraping  the  .surface  with  a  knife  or 
by  immersing  the  suspected  piece  in  boihng  water." 

The  bronze  vessels,  of  which  this  is  an  example, 
were  made  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  to  contain  wine  or  alcoholic  li(iuor 
fermented  from  millet  and  mixed  with  herbs,  and  the 
other  for  food.  These  were  placed  in  the  tombs  of 
the  departed,  and  cliemical  action  as  described  by 
Dr.  Bushell  took  place.  It  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sung  dynasty,  in  a.d.  g()o,  that  these  old 
sacrificial  bronzes  were  no  longer  considered  as  sacred, 
and  the  tombs  of  noble  families  were  excavated  and 
rifled  (or  the  enrichmc-nt  of  museums  and  private 
collections.  1  )r.  liushell,  whose  studies  during  a  long 
residence  in  China  have  rendered  him  a  reliable 
authority,  tells  u,-.  that  the  human  figure  never  occurs 
in  these  earlier  and  primitive  bronzes,  but  the  artist 
preferred  to  draw  upon  "a  mythological  zoology  of 
his  own  conception,  peopled  w-ith  dragons,  unicorns, 
ph(enixes,  and  hoary  tortoises.  The  Chinese  genius 
is  unrivalled  in  its  conception  of  monsters,  fantastic 
and  gigantic  beings  more  powerful  than  man,  and  re- 
sembling the  most  fearful  visions  u(  a  bad  nightmare.'' 
It  is  difficult  to  make  correct  attributions  as  to  dates 


ATTRIliUTED    TO    MING    DVNAsTV,    I36S-162S 

of  some  very  old  Chinese  art  objects  without  inscrip- 
tions to  assist  us,  and  the  pair  of  massive  seated  mon- 
sters which  form  the  subject  of  the  next  illustration 
are  probably  of  the  Ming  period,  1368-162S.  They 
are  of  unusual  size,  42  inches  high,  and  are  composed 
of  some  kind  of  wood  covered  with  canvas,  which  is 
coated  with  la<quer  of  a  blackish  brown  colour.  The 
eyes  are  of  glass,  teeth  of  gold  lacquer,  and  the  red 
cord  with  tassels  round  the  neck  support  bronze  bells. 

The  same  room  also  contains  the  pair  of  enormous 
bron/e  lions  playing  with  balls.  These  curious 
monsters  are  generally  described  as  kylins,  a  mythical 
animal  regarded  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune  :  but  the 
real  kylin  was  of  composite  form,  having  the  body 
and  legs  of  a  deer,  the  horned  head  of  a  dragon,  with 
a  bushy  tail  (see  No.  viii.).  The  lion,  a  conventional 
animal,  somewhat  resembling  a  Pekinese  dog,  is  a 
very  favourite  ornament  in  Chinese  art,  particularly 
in   Ming  pottery  and  porcelain. 

This  pair  of  bronze  lions  are  of  great  size,  nearly 
4  feet  high,  and  measuring  64  inches  from  tip  of  tail 
to  the  base  of  the  balls  with  which  they  are  playing, 
and  they  weigh  5  cwt.  each,  or  half  a  ton  the  pair. 

The  set  of  five  bronze  figures  of  deities,  25  inches 
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No.    III.  -PAIR    OF    BRONZE    LIONS,    SOMETIMES    CALLED    KYLINS 


high,  are  also  of  the  Ming  period.  They  are  said  to 
be  part  of  an  original  set  of  thirteen,  and  to  represent 
the  gods  and  goddesses  presiding  over  the  five  moons 
in  the  year.  Their  history  as  given  to  the  writer  is 
interesting.     During  the  Taiping  rebelUon  they  were 


buried  for  safety,  and  exhibited  at  the  \'ienna  Exhibi- 
tion in  1S73,  when_;^3,ooo  was  offered  for  the  whole  set 
of  thirteen  figures  and  refused.  They  again  appeared 
at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  in  1S7S,  and  at 
the  special  request  of  our  Government  were  lent   to 


No.    IV. — FIVE   BRONZE   FIGURES   OF    DEITIES   OF   THE   MOON  ATTRIBUTED   TO    MING   DYNASTY,    1368-1628 
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No.    V. -BRONZE   INCENSE   BURNERS,    FORMED   OF   VARIOUS    BEASTS   AND   BIRDS 
ATTRIBUTED   TO    A    VERY    EARLY    DATE,    (?)  HAN    DYNASTY 


No.    \I.— DUON/.E   INCENSE    BURNERS,    FORMED   OF    VARIOUS    MONSTERS  PROBABLY    MING   OR   EARLIER   DYNASTY 
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P-ORTRAIT    OF   THE    PRINCE    OF   ORANGE 
3Y    J.    DE    HnEM 
it   Lyons 


["/m.'j,    JIa.JMrt 


fi/ir^ 


,fc)IM£ 


The   Fcrmor  Hesketh    Collection 


No.    VII.— PAIR    OF    EARLY    CHINESE    CLOISONNE    INCENSE     BURNERS,    ROUND    VESSELS    ON    TRIPOD    FEET, 
PIERCED    COVERS  PROBABLY    CIl'lEN-LUNG    DYNASTY,     1736-95 


the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  transferred  to 
Bethnal  Green,  where  they  remained  until  room  was 
required  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Jubilee  presents  of 
the  late  (^ueen  Victoria.  This  was  the  opportunity 
for  purchase,  and  they  passed  into  the  possession  of 
their  present  owners. 

As  the  photographs  show,  the  figures  are  full  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  modelling  shows  great  artistic  ability. 


The  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China  did  not 
take  place  until  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  The 
legend  runs  that  the  emperor  Ming-Ti,  having  seen 
in  a  dream  a  golden  figure  floating  in  a  halo  of  light 
across  his  position,  was  told  by  his  council  that  this 
was  an  apparition  of  Buddha,  and  a  special  mission 
of  enquiry  was  sent  to  India.  The  envoys  returned, 
bringing  with  them  books  and  pictures  of  Buddhist 


No.    \"III.  — PAIR   OF   CHINESE   CLOISONNE    INCENSE    BURNERS 
PRODABLY    CH'IEN-LUNG    DYNASTY,    1/36-95 
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scenes  and  ceremonies,  and  a 
apparent  on  the  industrial  and 
Among  other  in- 
novations caused 
by  the  new  re- 
ligion was  the 
advent  of  the  in- 
cense  burner, 
which  now  took 
a  somewhat  pro- 
nounced  place 
among  Chinese 
bronze  and  cloi- 
sonne   produc- 
tions, and  these 
are  found  in  a 
great  variety  of 
forms  —  the 
plain    round, 
square  or  shaped 
receptacle  of  in- 
cense with   ])er- 
f orated  cover, 
such  as  the  two 
s  h  o  w  n  i  n    o  u  r 
illustration,  and 
the   various 
bodies  o  f  birds, 
beasts,  and  mon- 
sters adapted  as 
incense  burners 
by  the  native 
bronze  designer 
and  artist.     The 
different  exam- 
ples   photo- 
graphed  are  re- 
[iresentat  i  ve  ol 
this  great  variety 
<jf  form  and  de- 
sign.     l'"ou  r  of 
tlu^m  are  attri- 
buted to  a  very 
early  jjeriod.  The 
one    with  a   bird 
of  ])  r  e  y  seated 
on  the  back  of  a 
niylhical  monster 
was  illustn;t('d  in 
a  former  number 
o  f  T  H  I-.  ("  o  N  - 
NOis>K i;  K,  and 
was  c  o  n  s  i  dered 
,by   the  writer  of 


new  intluence  became 
pictorial  arts  of  China. 


an  article  in   which    this  specimen  was  included  as 
part   of  a   collection  at   the   time   in  the   possession 

of  the  late  Mr. 
Larkin  to  be  as 
early  as  the  Han 
dynasty,   r, .  c . 

22I-A.Ii.  221.     It 

is  certainly  an 
example  of  an- 
cient bronze 
work,  but  whe- 
ther as  of  so  re- 
mote a  date  as 
this  dynasty  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 


CURVED 
L.VCQUER. 

There    are 
several  descrip- 
tions of  lacquer, 
varying   in  com- 
position and  in 
colour.      The 
pair  of  red   lac- 
quer boxes  and 
covers,  also  the 
pair  of  bottl  es 
illustrated,  are 
of  the  kind  of 
lacquer  termed 
Tekin  lacijuer, 
and  sometimes 
Soochow,  both 
places  having 
been  noted  for 
this  class  of  lac- 
quer,  which   dif- 
fers materially 
from  the  lacquer 
of  Canton  and 
Foochow,   which 
is   used    as    a 
decorative  cover- 
i  n  g  o  f  w  node  n 
articles  such  as 
cabinets,  and  is 
repeatedly  ap- 
plied  i  n  succes- 
sive coatings  and 
then  decorated. 
The  prevailing 
colour  of  the 
carved  variety  is 


VIII./.  — i;ron/.k  incensk  burner,  deiorated  with  deities 
IN  Ki;i  n;K  cu'ien-icng  dvnastv,   1736-95 
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The   Fcrinor   I Icskctli    Collection 


No.  IX.— PAIR   OF   LONT.-NECKED    BOTTLES   OF   PEKIN   OR   SOOCHOW    RED    LACQUER  CH'IEN-LUNG    DYNASTY,    1736-95 


red,  and  its  composition  not  unlike  red  sealing-wax. 
The  Chinese  colour  is  derived  from  cinnabar,  finely 
ground  and  mixed  with  the  peculiar  gum  which 
exudes  from  the  lac-tree.  Readers  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  laccjuer  should  visit  the  exhibition  at  Kew, 
where  they  will  find  arranged  specimens  of  the  raw  lac, 
trays  showing  the  difl'erent  processes  and  colourings. 
The  pair  of  boxes   in  the  Hesketh  collection  are 


elaborately  carved.  .\  view  of  a  garden,  with  figures 
seated  at  a  table  under  a  tree,  ornaments  the  inner 
circle  of  the  cover,  while  the  reverse  of  the  box  i,s  deco- 
rated with  Ho-ho  birds  and  foliage.  They  are  57  in. 
in  circumference,  and  9  in.  in  depth,  and  are  attri- 
buted to  the  time  of  the  Ch'ien-Lung  dynasty  (1736-95), 
w-hich  is  the  latest  period  for  good  Chinese  laccjuer. 
The  bottle-shaped  vases  are  similar  in  material  and 


No.    -X. — PAIR    OF    BOXES   OF   PEKIN    OR   SOOCIIOW    RED   LACQUER  CILIEN-LUNG    DYNASTY,    I736-95 
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No.    XI.-I'AIK    OF 
CI.Ol^ONNK    VASE5 
OK    LATER 

workmanship;  the  pan- 
els of  garden  scenes  on 
ihebo'.vls  are  surround- 
ed by  a  diaper  pattern, 
neatly  carved,  and  this 
subsidiary  ornament 
also  decorates  the 
necks  of  the  vases,  save 
fur  two  panels  of  flow- 
ers.    These   vases  are 
1 9   inches  high,   and 
resl  (in  carved  teak- 
wood  stands. 

A  very  ini  port.mt 
specimen  of  carved  lac- 
is  the  large  vase,  also 
of  red   lacciuer.  the 
l,,)dy  and   stand  "f 
uhich  are  decorated 
with  numerous  dra- 
gons in  the   wave>  ot 
the   sea,    with    i-yes    nl 
molher-of-pearl.      'I'lie 
handles   are  formed 
of  dragons'  heads,  with 


No.    XH.  — RE1>    lAC.lUKK    VASE 
DlXORATEl)    WITH    IIKAGONS 


20    INCHES    HIGH 


LARGE    CHFNESE 

THE  CH'IES-LUNG    TEKIOD 

28   INCHES   HIGH 

protruding  eyes  com- 
posed of  ivory.  This 
,-ase  is  26  inches  high. 

Cloisonne  ENAMiii.. 
Every  collector 
knows  that   cloisonne 
enamels   are  those 
which  are  formed  by 
having  the  decorative 
design  outlined  by  nar- 
row strips  of  metal  fixed 
to  the  surface  of  the 
vase  or  object  to  be  en- 
amelled, and  then  fill- 
ing up  the  spaces  with 
different    coloured  en- 
amels.   The  vases  illus- 
trated are  28  in.  high 
and    elaborately   deco- 
rated with  birds  andbut- 
terflies  in  bright  colours, 
and  are  probably  some- 
what  later  than  the 
Ch'ien-Lung  dynasty. 
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A  Drawing  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci 
taking  possession 
of  America 


A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  i  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1916)  The 
Connoisseur  liospitably  gave  space  to  Mr.  A.  Thomp- 
son's account  of  my  collection  of 
prints  and  drawings,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  was  good  enough  to 
gratify  a  collector's  vanity  by  drawing 
special  attention  to  some  sixteenth- 
century  drawings  by  the  Florentine  artist,  Stradanus,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  represents  the  scene  of  \'es- 
pucci's  first  landing  on  American  soil,  "which  drawing, 
he  said,  was  probably  the  earliest  picture  of  that  con- 
tinent's fauna  that  has  come  down  to  us."  I  would  now 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  sufficiently  rare  engraving 
after  it,  of  which  the  present  illustration  is  a  reproduction. 
Your  readers  may  probably  welcome  some  more  detailed 
account  of  this  print.  Extraordinary  nescience  concern- 
ing America's  fauna  prevailed  in  Europe  for  practically 


one  hundred  years  after  Columbus  set  foot  on  what  was 
almost  certainly  Watling  Island,  and  the  landing  of 
\'espucci  on  the  continent  itself  five  years  later.  There 
exists  in  a  few  collections  a  rude  wood-cut  issued  by  an 
Augsburg  printer  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  can  claim,  I  believe,  to  be  the  first  picture  on  the 
subject  of  America.  It  was  only  in  1590  that  Thomas 
Harlot's  first  illustrated  edition  of  A  brief  and  true  report 
of  the  new  found  land  Virginia  burst  upon  an  amazed 
and  ravenously  picture-hungry  world.  Its  illustrations, 
"  cott  in  copper  the  most  diligentlye, "  were  the  work  of 
Theodore  de  Bry's  graver,  after  the  famous  designs  by 
John  White,  drawn  five  years  earlier  while  he  was  residing 
on  the  island  of  Roanoke — England's  first  settlement  on 
what  is  now  United  States  territory.  It  is  probable  that 
our  print  originated  about  the  same  time  in  the  famous 
art  emporium  of  .Vntwerp,  founded  by  Philip  Galle,  and, 


AMERIGO    VESPUCCI    TAKING    POSSESSION    (1497)    OF    AMERICA 
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as  the  inscription  on  the  en- 
graving  itself  tells  us,  the 
founder's  eldest  son,   Theo- 
dore (ialle,  executed  it.     Of 
how  much  earlier  orij;in  my 
drawins;   which    served    as 
oris,'inal  can  claim  to  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  say — probably 
two  or  three  decades.     We 
know  that  Stradanus,  who 
was  born  in  Bruges  in  1523, 
after  studying;    in    several 
celebrated  artists'  studios  in 
Bruges,  Lyons,  \'cnice,  and 
Rome — in  the  latter  place  he 
became  an  enthusiastic  pupil 
of   Michael   Angelo,    whose 
mannerisms  he  also  copied — 
reached  Florence  in  or  before 
I  553.    There  he  soon  gained 
the  favour  of  C  o  s  i  m  o  the 
Great,  that  ardent  Medician 
art-patron.      \'asari   tells  us 
that   Stradanus    used   to  be 
helped  by  this  much-travelled 
prince,  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  this  assistance  that 
Stradanus,    who   had   never 
been  out   of   Europe,  was 
enabled  to  draw  such  com- 
paratively correct  pictures  of 
America's   fauna.      It   was 
material   more    useful   than 
that  which  Theodore  de  Hry 
had  before  him  when  he  illus- 
trated the  already  named 
work  of  travel.     .As  no  por- 
tion of  \'espucci's  much  dis- 
cussed   diary,    the    Quattre 
Giornale,  has  come  down  to 
us,  we  lack  all  definite  infor- 
mation  respecting   this    not 
unimportant  jxiint.     On  the 
back   of  my  drawing   there 
are  written  in  Stradanus's 
crabbed    hand    numerous 
notes  in  Flemish  relating  to 
the  animals  and  plants  de- 
picted on   the  other  side  in 
the    drawing,   and    in    these 
notes  Stradanus  alludes  to 
Petrus  .Moffe's  Historiarum 
I nd tear II III,    published    in 
Florence  in  1588,  but  as  he 
may  have   added   these  re- 
marks in  years  much  subse- 
quent  to   the    period    of  its 
origin,  these  notes  afford  no 
guide  in  this  respect.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  following  cir- 
cumstance speaks  forilsearly 
■origin,  ])robably  in  the  filtie's 
or  sixties  of  the  century.     In 
the  later  years  of  his  half- 
<;entury's  residence  in  the 
city  on  the  /Vrno,  Stradanus 
became  quite  Italianised,  call- 
ing himself  (Wovanni  della 
Slrada,  and  using  the  Italian 
language,  as  can  be  seen  in 
preserved  in  the  Laurcnzian 


ciiii>ii;nij.\i.k  pole-screen 

wil  ii   i'anei.  ok  mortlake  or  soho  tapesi  rv 

IN  MKs.  mango's  collection 


his  dr.iwings'and  writings, 
,        .         ^       ,  Librarx-.     Hence,  were  the 

drawing  of  a  date  near  to  that  of  Moffe's  book,  his  notes 
would  have  been  most  |)robablv  in  Italian. 

Regarding  the  representation  of  \'espucci's  person,  the 


drawing  can,  of  course,  not 
claim  to  be  a  portrait  from 
lite,  for  \'espucci  was  no 
longer  alive  when  the  artist 
was  born.  But  probably 
there  existed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  centuryin  Florence 
good  portraits  of  the  great 
navigator,  and  many  citizens 
who  knew  him  must  still  have 
been  alive.  To-day  the  only 
authentic  portrait  of  the  man 
after  whom  the  new  world 
was  named  is  the  famous 
fresco  of  the  whole  \'espucci 
family  by  the  master-hand 
of  r.hirlandajo,  in  which  the 
great  Amerigo  is  repre- 
sented as  quite  a  young 
man. 

A  comparison  between 
\'espucci  as  he  is  represented 
in  our  drawing  and  print, 
viz.,  of  a  man  of  middle  age 
(he  was  forty-five  in  1497), 
and  (ihirlandajo's  youthful 
likeness  of  him,  shows  a  strik- 
ing likeness,  bearing  out  the 
presumption  that  Stradanus 
would  not  have  dared  to  im- 
pose an  imaginary  likeness 
of  his  fel  I  ow-c  i  t  izen  on  a 
critical  public,  some  of  whom 
must  have  remembered  his 
appearance  when  he  returned 
from  his  journeys. 

Having  said  so  much  about 
the  subject,  let  me  add  a  few 
remarks  concerning  the  en- 
graving here  reproduced.  It 
forms  the  second  plate  in  an 
interesting  series  of  twenty 
prints,  all  after  Stradanus. 
to  which  the  Galles  gave  the 
name  of  Nova  Repcrta,  as 
all  the  pictures  deal  with  sup- 
posedly new  discoveries,  such 
as  printing,  gunpowder,  the 
compass,  the  use  of  quinine 
in  medical  science,  the 
inxention  of  watches,  of 
spectacles,  of  drawing  from 
models,  and  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving, of  olive-oil  presses, 
of  sugar-making  and  silk- 
spinning. 

It  is  an  a  1 1  rac  ti\e  series 
even  to  us  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  ditificult  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete set  appears  to  show  that 
one  or  the  other  of  its  plates 
were  often  filched.  I  have 
examined  in  the  course  of 
years  cpiite  a  score  oi  Nova 
Repcrta  sets  in  the  great 
continental  libraries  and 
print-rooms,  and  most  were 
incomplete,  and  it  took  me 
years  to  find  a  complete  one.  The  Print  Room  in  the 
15ritish  Museum,  curiously  enough,  does  not  possess  any 
of  the  No-.Hi  Reperta  set,  and  the  Library's  set  is  short  of 
no  less  than  four,  one  of  them  being  the  \'espucci  print. — 
W'lii.iAM  .\.  Baii.i,ik-(.;r(ihm.\n. 
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Notes  and  Queries 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents.] 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.  310). 

Sir, — This  picture  is  painted  on  parchment,  and 
represents  a  hunting  scene.  Its  size  is  16  centimetres 
high  by  25!  centimetres  broad.  The  colouring  is 
very  rich.     It  has  been  in  the  family  for  a  long  time. 

Several  artists  have  given  their  opinion  on  it.  Some 
said  it  was  a  Titian  (which  I  doubt  by  its  style,  unless 
it  belongs  to  his  early  work) ;  others  do  not  agree 
with  this  statement,  but  all  believe  it  to  be  the  work 
of  an  Italian 
master  of  the 
Renaissance 
period. 

In  the  left 
top  corner  of 
the  painting 
appears  "  Au- 
rora "  in  her 
chariot,  and 
in  the  top 
right  corner 
"Night"  and 
her  chariot. — 

Charles 

DOTESIO 

(Barcelona). 


Unidentified 

P.^INTING 

(No.  311). 

Sir,  —  I  en- 
close photo  of 
oil  painting  in 
my  possession, 
and  shall  feel 
much  indebted 
to  you  for  in- 
sertion in  The 

CONNO  I S  SEUR 

for  identifica- 
tion, as  I  can- 
not find  any 
trace  o  f  a 
painter's  name 
upon  it.  It  is 
painted  on 
panel,  and  has 
a  bad  crack,  as 
you  will  notice, 


{3>o) 


U.MDENTIFIEI)     I'AINTING 


(311)  UNIDENTIFIED    PAINTING 
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but   not  affecting  the  faces.      The  colours  are  very 
brilliant. — Geo.   Gi.ovne. 

Unidentified  Portraits  (Nos.  312  .\nd  313). 
Sir, — The  portrait  of  The  Lady  has  been  in  the 
family  ujiwards  of  fifty  years.  It  was  believed  to  have 
been  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (1660-1744). 
The  identity  of  the  painter  has  never  been  known  by 
the  family.    The  colouring  is  very  rich  :  the  broad  folds 

of  the  drapery 
are  most  grace- 
fully arranged; 
the  eyes  have 
a  dreamy,  lan- 
guid expres- 
sion ;  the  hands 
are  most  deli- 
cately rounded, 
and  the  taper- 
ing fingers  arc 
exquisite.  The 
canvas  meas- 
ures 30  in.  by 
25  in.;  inclusive 
frame  measure- 
ment, 40  in.  by 

35  in- 

The  Boy.— 
This  painting 
has  also  been 
in  the  (am  ily 
about  fifty 
years.  T  h  e 
eyes  are  drea- 
my. Sizeofcan- 
vas,  21  in.  by 
17  in.  ;  inclu- 
sive frame  mea- 
surement,  27 
in.  by  22A  in.  I 
should  be  much 
obliged  for  any 
info  rmat  ion 
that  would  lead 
to  the  identifi- 
cationoftheart- 
ist  of  these  por- 
traits.—  H.  W. 

CONSTAIiLE. 
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(j12)  unidentified   portrait 

Uniiientified  Painting  (No.  314). 

Sir, — I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  an  old  oil 
painting,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  my  father. 
It  is  on  a  panel,  24^  in.  by  17  in.,  and  is  signed 
"  G.  Morland,  177S." 

I  am  afraid  the  photograph  hardly  does  it  justice, 
the  .second  horse  in  the  background  not  showing  up 
well.     V\i   to   now    I    have   never   come    across  any 
illustration  of 
thisslablescene 
by  Morland. — 

(  llI.BKRT 

1  l.\Ki)i.\(;. 


.■\C.\IiEMIK 

i>E  St.  Luc. 
Sir, — Mmc. 
Vigee-  Lebrun, 
atthcend  of  the 
eiglitcenth  cen- 
tury, presented 
two  pictures  to 
the  Acad  emie 
d  c  .St.  I ,  u  c, 
Paris. 

I  shall  be  in- 
debted to  any  of 
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your  readers  who  are  able  to  inform  me  as  to  whether 
this  association  of  artists  still  exists,  or  as  to  the  date 
of  its  dissolution  and  the  consequent  disposal  of  its 
collection. —  C.  Harrison  Town^end. 

Unidentikied  Painting  (No.  294,  April,  1919). 
Sir,  — -  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,   I  believe, 
that  no  ordinary  stretch  of  imagination  could  allow 

that  t  h  e  dying 
[i  e  r  s  o  n  is 
She  lley,  had 
he  been  ever 
so  effeminate. 
F  r  o  m  the 
print  you  give, 
the  t rea  tmcnt 
rem  m  d  s  m  e 
of  that  of 
Goya ;  but,  of 
course,  one 
must  inspect 
the  picture  to 
enable  one  to 
pronounce  the 
authorship. — 
F  R  a  n  c  I  s  H  . 
Clarke. 
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The  June  and  July   picture  sales  included  so  many 
items  of  extraordinary  interest  that  it  is  somewhat  diliicull 

to    make   a   discriminative    selection. 

Pictures  and  ^     /i.  •    ■   >      -r-  >     j  c   r 

^        ,  At  Christies,   lurners  drawinsr  ot  l.e 

Drawings  .  .  ^ 

Havre,  7  in.  by  10  in.,  made  /.jOb  on 

June  13th  ;  but  more  general  excitement  was  aroused  on 
the  26th  and  27th,  when  the  late  Sir  George  A.  Drum- 
mond's  collection  of  paintings  came  under  the  hammer. 
The  three  Corots  were  very  prominent,  V lie  Heitreuse, 
74  in.  by  55i  in.,  fetching  ^7,140;  Evening;  octagonal, 
48  in.  by  32  in.,  ^5,045  ;  and  Ville  ifAvray,  panel,  10  in. 
by  i8i  in.,  ^1,627  105.  Uaubigny's  Z^  i'??/^'///- (/f  Troti- 
peaii,  1877,  414  in.  by  75  in.,  realised  ^8,190;  and 
Degas's  clever  little  The  Artist  in  Ids  Studio,  iji  in.  by 
10}  in.,  ^2,205  ;  whilst  The  Woodland  Path,  by  N.  Diaz, 
1S74,  16  in.  by  22  in.,  went  for  /i, 627  los.;  tiwA.  Moon- 
light, by  Harpignies,  1889,  44  in.  by  33^  in.,  £\,\lo. 
Age  and  Infancy,  by  J.  Israels,  444  in.  by  33^  in.,  brought 
in  ^3,040  ;  The  Home  Pastures,  by  E.  Van  Marcke, 
igi  in.  by  28  in.,  £\,oyi;  The  Cottage  on  the  Dunes,  by 
Jacob  Maris,  l6i  in.  by  24J  in.,  ;Ci,575  ;  Girl  with  Goat 
and  Kid,  by  Matthew  Maris,  1872,  9  in.  by  11 1  in., 
^3,780;  Ploughijig,  by  A.  Mauve,  ig  in.  by  },';)  in., 
^2,625;  The Shepherdess,hy ].  F.  Millet,  21  in.  by  175  in., 
;£945  ;  The  Poppy- Field,  by  Claude  Monet,  1887,  29  in. 
by  36  in.,  ^^1,312  los. ;  and  A  Summer  Storm,  by  C. 
Troyon,  1874,  514  in.  by  78  in.,  ;^l,575.  Of  the  three 
drawings  by  Turner,  /Zurich,  iii  in.  by  17J  in.,  made 
^6,510;  Chepstow  Castle,  2iiin.  by3iiin.,  ^262  10s.; 
and  Dudley  Castle,  11  in.  by  16J  in.,  £2,2,\o.  Amongst 
the  oils  was  the  famous  Port  Ruysdael,  36  in.  by  48  in., 
on  which  splendid  example  of  Turner's  art  the  hammer 
fell  for  ^6,720;  whilst  ^2,205  purchased  the  smaller 
Sun  of  Venice  leaving  Port,  12.V  in.  by  iSi  in.  In  marked 
contrast  were  Etty's  The  Rescue,  35  in.  by  254  in., 
^430  103.;  and  Whistler's  tiny  La  Note  Rouge,  panel, 
8J  in.  by  12  in.,  .£945.  Two  canvases  represented  Goya  : 
a  Portrait  of  Pepe  Illo,  the  Dull-fighter,  of  Madrid, 
25  in.  by  igj  in.,  ^2,625  ;  and  Head  of  a  Lady,  17J  in. 
by  i4i  in.,  ^367  los.  Other  lots  included  a  River  Scene, 
by  J.  V'an  Goyen,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1643, 
13  in.  by  23 J  in.,  ffy^x  ;  A  Fete  on  the  Gratui  Canal, 
Venice,  by  F.  Guardi,  16J  in.  by  26  in.,  ^6,510  ;  and  Two 
Children,  by  J.  G.  Cuyp,  30J  in.  by  2>7  i'l-j  jCi,'03  ios. 
The  clou  of  the  collection  was  undoubtedly  the  Portrait 
of  foseph  Caymans,  Lord  of  Bruchem  and  NiewMaal,  by 
Franz   Hals,   37i  in.  by  29  in.,  which   was   greeted   with 


applause.  The  rarity  of  Hals's  work  provoked  a  stiff 
tussle  for  the  possession  of  this  specimen,  only  culmina- 
ting in  a  bid  of  ^26,775.  After  this  one  felt  almost 
inclined  to  consider  P.  de  Hooghe's  Woman  cutting 
Bread  and  Butter  for  a  boy  who  is  saying  grace,  26  in. 
by  2oi  in.,  cheap  at  a  beggarly  ^7,980.  To  detail  only 
a  few  more  prices,  ^1,627  los.  was  given  for  Reynolds's 
Portrait  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  29  in.  by  24  in.;  ^3,885 
for  Van  Dyck's  (2ueen  Henrietta  Maria,  49  in.  by  39  in.; 
and  ^4,095  for  Velasquez's  Mariana  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  265  in.  by  21  in.  The  total  realised 
by  the  two  days'  sale  w-as  ^150,899  13s. 

The  next  event  took  place  on  July  4th,  when  the  Duke 
of  Westminster's  historic  canvas.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  ''^  the  Tragic  Muse,"  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  was  put  up 
in  the  presence  of  a  packed  and  applauding  company. 
By  slow  degrees  the  bidding  crept  up  to  ^54,600,  at 
which  it  was  bought  in. 

Mr.  L.  Neumann's  collection  of  Dutch  masters,  many 
on  panels,  preceded  this,  and  formed  an  interesting  study. 
A  View  on  the  Scheldt,  by  .A.  Cuyp,  iii  in.  by  13 J  in., 
realised  ;£l,3i2  los. ;  View  in  Holland,  by  J.  Van  der 
Heyden,  i;  in.  by  i8j  in.,  ;{J3,255  ;  Gentleman  at  a 
Window,  by  F.  \'an  Mieris,  signed  and  dated  1660, 
I  li  in.  by  8  in.,  ^1,207  los. ;  Portrait  of  the  Artist  i?i 
his  jsnd  year,  by  the  same,  1667,  j\  in.  by  6  in.,  ^735  ; 
Tiuo  Figures  at  a  Cottage  Door,  by  .\.  Van  Ostade, 
lii  in.  by  10  in.,  ^1,102  los. ;  Cattle  in  a  Pasture,  by 
1'.  Potter,  signed  and  dated  1647,  12J  in.  by  13S  in., 
/2,835  :  Landscape,  by  J.  Van  Ruysdael,  with  figure 
by  .A.  \'an  de  \'elde,  37J  in.  by  joi  in.,  /|i2,6oo  ;  Vie<u 
on  the  Coast  of  Norway,  by  J.  \'an  Ruysdael,  392  in.  by 
48  in.,  ^9,975  ;  The  Cornfield,  by  the  same,  10  in.  by 
'ji  ''!■)  Lm  ;  Fhe  Spendthrift,  by  Jan  Steen,  signed 
and  dated  1661,  36  in.  by  40J  in.,  y^i7,oio;  The  Tric- 
Trac  Players,  by  I).  Teniers,  signed  and  dated  1647, 
copper,  16  in.  by20  in.,  /i,522  los.;  Soldiers  Bourgeois, 
by  the  same,  1647,  copper,  16  in.  by  20  in.,  ^1,207  los.; 
I'he  Seven  Acts  of  Mercy,  by  the  same,  copper,  22}  in.  by 
3°i  '"-I  ^'t575  ;  Sea-piece,  by  W.  Van  de  \"elde,  signed 
with  initials,  13}  in.  by  14I  in.,  ^525;  and  A  Halt  of 
Sportsmen  at  a  Country  Inn,  by  Ph.  Wouverman,  13!  in. 
by  l8J  in.,  ^I,  102.  From  other  sources  came  a  Portrait 
of  Miss  Ciorgia?ia  Musgrave,  by  J.  Ward,  1797,  34  in.  by 
27  in-,  Lli  140,  a  record  for  this  artist ;  Two  Boys,  by  F. 
Hals,  26i  in.  by  23^  in.,  ^1,995  ;  two  Heads  of  Old  Men, 
by  Rembrandt,  on  panels,  11  in.  by  9  in.  and  \o\  in.  by 
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S.J  in.,  ^4,2oo  and  ^i,  102  los.  res])ccti\ely  ;  La  Gaiette, 
by  D.  Tcniers,  panel,  i6j  in.  by  25  in.,  ^^40:  77/f 
Gipsies'  Tent,  byC.  Morhind,  33  in.  by  42*  in.  (engraved 
by  J.  (iroieri,  /^3,255;  Portraits  of  Ladiis,  by  Gains- 
borough, 48  in.  by  37*  in.,  ^546,  and  by  Lawrence,  30  in. 
by  25  in.,  ^2,520;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Sir  J.  Watson 
Cordon,  29*  in.  by  24*  in.,  ^840  ;  and  a  View  of  an  Open 
Countrv,  by  J.  Wynants -figures  by  J.  Lingelbach  ,  -signed 
and  dated  1659.  20  in.  by  24  in.,  £y)y).  Two  drawings 
by  Downman  comprised  Tiie  JJyson  Children,  oval, 
2oi  in.  by  \'i  in.,  £\.Q--yO\  Mrs.  Wells,  i/te  aetress,  8i  in. 
by  6.if  in.,  /441  ;  whilst  7'/ie  Mushroom  Girl,  by  Gains- 
borough, in  black-and-white  chalk,  iji  in.  by  iii  in., 
made  ^934   10s. 

On  luly  lith.  Lady  Horner's  I'iri^in  adoring  the  Infant 
Sa'/iot4r,  by  ]!.  Luini,  panel,  29  in.  by  22i  in.,  secured 
/682  los. ;  and  Major  Cornwallis-West's  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,  German  school,  dated  i  533,  panel,  26^  in.  by 
'9  in-!  Z'-3^'5-  On  the  iSth,  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  drawings  included  Turner's  Staubbaeh  Falls,  Lauter- 
brunnen,  1809,  11  in.  Ijy  15I  in.,  ^714:  his  Rokehy : 
Bowes  Toiver.  vignette,  ^157  10s.;  and  Copley  Fielding's 
Olhtn,  1845.  12  in.  by  lOl  m.,  £'^<'>7.  Among  the  pictures, 
considerable  interest  centred  in  Holman  Hunt's  Lady  of 
Shalott,  72i  in.  by  56!  in.,  ^3,360;  and  May  Morning 
on  .1fa£dalen  Tower,  Oxford,  1890,  59^  in.  by  78  in., 
/i,995.  \  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Chalmers,  by  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds, 29  in.  by  24'.  in.,  fetched  ^^693. 

Messrs.  Robinson,  Fisher  tv;  Harding  secured  /"357  for 
a  Landscape  with  huntsmen  and  liounds.  by  G.  .Morland, 
signed  and  dated  1S03,  42  in.  by  32  in.;  ^'472  los.  for 
Peonies  in  a  Glass  Vase,  by  Fantin  Latour,  19  in.  by 
17  in.  ;  and  /525  for  Stratford-onA-ron.  by  E.  .\L 
Winiperis,  i8i;i,  50  in.  by  34  in.,  on  the  17th. 

.•\  I\-ir trait  of  a  Lady,  by  Ingres,  signed  and  dated 
1814,  23  in.  by  19  in.,  ran  up  to  £\,^\1  los.  at  Christie's 
0.1  the  25th  ;  whilst  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Wm.  James,  Bart., 
F.R.S.,  by  Reynolds,  48  m.  by  39  in.,  made  ^546. 
July  31st,  the  last  day  of  the  season,  saw  Romney's 
Wormald  Children,  55  in.  by  47  in.,  ietch  £(-i'&-  los. 

TnK   contents   of  the    mansion    of    Hedgebury,    near 

( joudhiust,  were  dis]iersed  by  ^Messrs.  Knight,  Fr.mk  and 

_,      „    ,     ,  Rutlcv   on   eight    davs,    commencing 

The  tiedgebury       ,,        '      ,  ',  •      ,     ,    ,   ' 

£,   ,  .Mav    i2tli.      I  lie  pictures  mcluded  a 

bale  ■        . 

set   of  tour   hunting   scenes  by   |.    N, 

Sanorius,  14  in.  by  17  in.,  £},\':,  ;  and  a  Racehorse  un't/i 
Joikcy  up,  by  the  same,  17  m.  by  20  in.,  /'ii2.  1J\'  Sir 
T.  L.iwrcncc,  portraits  of  Lady  Bcresford  Hope,  i;i)  in. 
by  60  in.,  ^^31  5  ;  Lord  Bere.\ford  Hope,  49  in.  by  39  in., 
/113  los.,  and  the  companion,  Lady  Bcresford  Nope, 
/304  los.;  Archbishop  of  Arma^ch.  55  in.  by43in.,  £\o^,  : 
and  Lady  Peel,  30  in.  by  24  in.,  ^323  lo^.,  were  observ- 
able. -A  Portrait  of  Lord  Fitzgibbon,  by  Stu.irt,  85  in. 
by  39  in.,  was  knoikcd  down  at  /609.  An  engraving  of 
the  work  was  included  in  the  lot.  ,{"367  purchased  F.  1'. 
( ic-rartls  l\eception  of  the  /impress  Josephine,  68  in.  by 
83  in.;  whilst  £-}i\  secured  a  Portrait  of  the  Electress  of 
Sa.xony  and  her  son,  Fredeticl:  If.  panel,  with  the  c\pher 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  and  il.itcd    1535,  22  in.  by  I5>  in.      .-V 


Pottery  and 
Porcelain 


tine  17th-century  panel  of  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with 
a  Kermesse,  10  ft.  11  in.  by  18  ft.  2  in.,  realised  £2,(:>2'^. 
Amongst  the  furniture,  a  mahogany  commode  with  mosaic 
embellishments,  8  ft.  2  in.  high,  5  ft.  3  in.  wide,  made 
^525  ;  a  Louis  XV.  ormolu  circular  table,  set  with  minia- 
tures of  celebrated  beauties,  5  ft.  3  in.  diam.  (ALB 
fecit',  /"504  ;  a  Louis  X\'.  kingwood  writing-table,  54  in. 
by  31  in.,  ^420;  another,  similar,  ^220  los. ;  and  a 
Louis  X\'.  kingwood  and  tulipwood  kneehole  pedestal 
cylinder  secretaire,  4  ft.  2  in.,  ^{^504. 

Messrs.  Sothehv  sold  an  interesting  collection  ot 
Clreek  pottery  on  I\Lay  22nd  and  23rd,  the  highest  price 
being  ^850  bid  for  an  Attic  red-figured 
amphora,  i6i  in.  high,  circa  480  B.C. 
The  Worcester  porcelain  belonging  to 
Lady  Fowler  was  oftered  at  Christie's  on  the  13th,  when 
^220  105.  was  given  for  a  coffee-pot  and  cover,  and 
^71  8s.  for  a  milk-jug  in  similar  pattern.  A  Nantgarw 
dessert  service,  of  some  forty  pieces,  realised  .£,'504  on  the 
29th.  The  Earle  collection  of  Staffordshire  pottery  was 
dispersed  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Butters  &  Sons  on  the  27th, 
28th  and  29th,  when  ;{'ioo  was  paid  for  a  slip  decorated 
dish,  with  heads  probably  of  Charles  II.  Other  items 
ranged  from  ^70,  for  a  salt-glaze  agate  cat,  downwards. 
A  salt-glaze  toy  tea  service,  in  the  manner  of  Chinese 
famille-rose,  23  pieces,  made  ;{^io2  18s.  at  Puttick's  on 
|une  (ith.  Mr.  A.  C.  Clarke's  collection  of  English  pot- 
tery, amongst  which  was  a  Ralph  Wood  group  of  "  Roman 
Chant), "  ;{, '  20,  made  over  ^.4,300  at  Sotheby's  on 
lune  i8th-20th.  I  )n  the  27th,  Puttick's  secured  ^(483  for 
,1  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  a  lady  and  gentleman.  Mr.  L. 
Neumann's  porcelain  at  Christie's  on  July  2ml  included 
a  Hague  service  of  o\er  150  pieces,  £1,071  ;  two  pairs  of 
Kien-Lung  f.imille-rose  cisterns,  /J892  ids.  and  /"525  ; 
and  a  pair  of  Kang-He  famille-verte,  ^{^1,207.  Mr.  E. 
Robson's  collection  was  sold  on  July  Sth  :  £-,:\b  was  bid 
for  a  pair  of  Chelsea  figures  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  and 
£4,620  for  a  pair  of  large  vases  and  covers,  painted  with 
the  "Swing,  "  after  Fragonard,  20  in.  high.  .An  Urbino 
dish,  painted  with  the  Choice  of  Paris,  and  with  the  arms 
of  Cardinal  Tiberlo  Crispo  at  the  back,  174  in.  di.im., 
made  £390  on  the  31st. 

Willi    July  closed   an   exceptionally  notable   season, 
to  uhich  all  the  London  and  many  provincial  firms  con- 
tributed their  share  of  interest.      So   far 
Furniture  ^,^^^^  ^^  _,^j,^^.  ,^j]^^    Messrs.   Puttick  and 

Simpson  were  securing  good  prices,  such  as  /,I78  10s.  for 
an  old  French  red  lacquer  commode,  and  £105  for  a  red 
lacquer  cabinet.  The  Earl  of  Lovelace's  Chippendale 
mahogany  suite  had  been  knocked  down  tor  £4,200  at 
King  .Street  on  the  ])revious  tlay,  whilst  a  winged  arm- 
chair of  the  same  perioil  went  up  t"  £483.  Mrs.  liaring's 
ji.iir  of  Sheraton  satinwood  tables,  41  in.  wide,  sold  for 
£1,470;  whilst,  from  another  source,  a  Louis  XVL  mar- 
queterie  secretaire  fetched  £1,029.  The  late  Earl  of 
Camperdown's  Empire  suite  of  14  jiieces  ran  up  to  £1,993  ■ 
a  (Jueen  .Anne  walnut  suite  of  10  [lieces,  removed  from 
the  Master's  lodge  of  a  Cambridge  college,  £1,050;  and 
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a  pair  of  Persian  silk  rugs,  13  ft.  by  5  ft.  9  in.,  ^13,650. 
The  total  netted  by  this  remarkable  sale  was  over  ^50, 660. 
On  June  12th  we  find  ^2,362  bid  for  a  Louis  XVI.  cir- 
cular mahogany  table,  set  with  Sevres  plaques,  15^  in. 
wide,  at  King  Street  ;  and  Mr.  L.  Neumann's  collection 
of  furniture,  porcelain,  and  objets  d'art  totalled  more  than 
^70,272  on  July  2nd  and  3rd,  when  ^8,925  purchased  a 
Louis  XV'.  suite  of  13  pieces,  and  ^6,090  a  secretaire 
of  the  same  period.  Six  17th-century  Italian  boxwood 
armchairs  realised  ^1,522  103.  when  Messrs.  Christie's 
dispersed  the  effects  of  Oakley  Hall,  Eye,  Suffolk,  on  the 
loth  ;  whilst  a  similar  sum  secured  a  Louis  XV.  marque- 
terie  table,  stamped  L.  Boudin  ^E,  on  the  24th. 

Provincial  sales  of  note  included  Messrs.  Hampton  and 
Sons'  dispersal  of  the  Hassop  Hall  heirlooms  (Bakewell) 
on  April  2gth  and  two  days  following,  when  respective 
bids  of  ^315  obtained  an  Elizabethan  table  on  bulbous 
legs,  58  in.  by  32  in.,  and  an  old  Florentine  boule  cabinet 
on  caryatid  stand.  Messrs.  Dann  &  Lucas  did  well  in 
their  sale  at  "  Ravenswood,"  Bexley,  in  June,  when  a 
marble  statue  of  a  woman,  by  J.  Gibson,  made  i  50  gns. 
Messrs.  Mabbett  &  Edge  (of  Grosvenor  Square)  realised 
very  satisfactory  sums  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Winchester 
heirlooms  at  Amport  St.  Mary's,  which  extended  over  a 
week.  An  inlaid  Queen  Anne  commode  brought  in 
280  gns.,  and  a  Louis  XI\'.  kneehole  table  260  gns. 

Tapestry  has  been  attaining  high  prices  at  Christie's. 
At  the  June  24th  sale  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk's  15 
Flemish  panels  netted  over  ^7.937. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  three  lots  of  Stuart  furniture 
belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Martin  Gibbs  on  June  20th.  .V  tine 
armchair  reached  ^190;  a  set  of  4  single  chairs,  ^^240  ; 
and  a  day-bed,  ^53. 

The  silver  sales  which  were  held  at  King  Street  during 

May  realised  prices  which  rose  to  about  650s.  per  oz.  in 

,,.,  the  case  of  a  plain  dredger,    bv   Chas. 

Silver  ,  ,  ^  ,  ,       ,  ,' 

Adam,  1706  (2  oz.  11  dwt.),  on  the   12th, 

and  no  important  variations  took  place  in  June.  Messrs. 
Debenham,  Storr  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  held  a  sale  of  old  family 
plate  in  July,  when  the  following  characteristic  prices  were 
paid  : — A  George  II.  chased  cream  ewer,  2  oz.  11  dwt., 
803.  peroz. ;  a  pair  of  Chester  tumbler  cups,  1778,  66s.; 
honey-pot,  by  Paul  Storr,  65s.;  pair  Georgian  muffineers, 
63s.;  coffee-pot  and  lattice  design  cake  basket,  1753,  52s.; 
silver-gilt  sweet  stand,  1637,  50s.;  Georgian  Newcastle 
mustard-pot,  38s.;  and  a  George  III.  tea  service  and 
stand,  37s.  A  set  of  8  Georgian  candlesticks  realised 
£\%o  "all  at";  a  pair  of  George  111.  epergnes,  £\^,-]  ; 
and  a  set  of  4  Corinthian  column  candlesticks,  1772,  £(^2. 
The  clou  of  the  July  auctions,  however,  made  its  appear- 
ance at  King  Street  on  the  23rd.  This  was  the  celebrated 
silver-gilt  Drake  cup,  belonging  to  Capt.  G.  F.  Thomas- 
Peter,  on  which  the  hammer  fell  for  ^3,800.  This  cup, 
by  Abraham  (iessner,  Zurich,  Master  in  1571,  measures 
20J  in.  high  (weight,  42  oz.  18  dwt.).  It  belonged  origi- 
nally to  Drake,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  the 
Virgin  Queen,  and  who  ordered  it  in  his  will  to  be  sold  in 
part  payment  of  his  debts.  It  then  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  Peter,  in  whose  familv  it  descended. 


Colonel  E.  D.  Malcolm's  silver-gilt  nef,  20  in.  high, 
Strasburg,  late  16th  century  (98  oz.),  did  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  latter  article  with  its  ^3,300. 

TllK  engraver's  art  has  well  maintained  its  standard  in 
all  the  principal  sale-rooms,  and  especially  at  Christie's, 

Sothel)v's,  and  Puttick's.  The  last- 
Enpraviners  and  ,'^        j-  j      1  11 

named  firm  dispersed  a  large  collec- 
Etchings  •         r  1,  •  t  I 

tion  of  Baxter  prints  on  June  23rd, 

when  the  popular  Parting  Look  kept  its  value  up  to 
^23.  On  July  4th,  the  same  house  received  £120  los. 
for  a  set  of  eight  aquatints  of  the  Grand  Leicestershire 
Steeplechase,  by  C.  Bentle)-,  after  H.  Aiken  ;  whilst  on 
the  l8th  it  secured/;  1 57  los.  for  a  proof  copy  of  Boydell's 
Shakespeare  Gallery,  with  also  the  etchings,  some  in 
two  states. 

On  the  1 6th,  Christie's  sold  the  pair  of  The  Fisherman's 
Hut  and  The  Weary  Sportsman,  by  W.  Bond,  after  (L 
Morland,  for  /514  los.  ;  and  La  Premier  Pas  a  la 
Fortune  and  L'Autcur  Favorise,  by  L.  Bonnet,  after 
Ste.  Marie,  for  ^241  los.  The  Earl  Spencer's  etchings 
were  offered  on  June  25th.  Many  of  them  bore  the 
signature  of  Pierre  Mariette,  the  most  important  Parisian 
bookseller  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  The 
Nativity  (B.  2),  from  Lely's  collection,  ^399  ;  St.  Hubert 
(15-  57),  -£378,  were  both  by  Diirer ;  whilst  Rembrandt 
was  represented  principally  by  a  second  state  of  Rem- 
brandt leaning  on  a  stone  sill  (B.  21),  ^535  los. ;  fourth 
state  of  The  Three  Crosses  (B.  78),  ^210;  second  state 
of  Christ  healing  the  Sick  (B.  74),  ^^736;  The  Three 
Trees  (B.  212),  £\,\^^;  and  Rembrandt's  Mill  [V>-  233), 
;;;24i  10s.  A  pair  of  prints  in  colours  of  The  Dam  and 
The  Storm,  by  \V.  Ward,  after  Morland,  secured  £\\-] 
on  July  2Sth. 

Louis  X\'I.  gold  snuft'-boxes  were  in  great  demand 
at  Christie's  on  July  3rd,  when  the  Neumann  collection 
was  dispersed.  Prices  varied  from 
/i,26o  downwards.  .A  selection 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Leslie's  collection 
of  glass  netted  ^3.932  los.  at  .Sotheby's  on  June  27th, 
the  highest  individual  price  being  ^155  for  a  pair  of 
candlesticks,  probably  made  at  Bristol.  The  late  T.  K. 
North's  armour,  which  came  up  at  King  .Street  on 
July  29th  and  30th,  included  a  North  Italian  arquebus, 
c.  1560,  ;^6o9 ;  a  (jerman  pistol,  c.  1580,  ^173  5s.;  and 
a  combined  war  hammer  and  pistol,  German,  c.  1600, 
;^I36  los.  The  Earl  of  Home's  weapons  comprised  an 
early  16th-century  Scottish  Claid-heamh  -  Mor,  incised 
with  the  running  wolf  niark  and  a  heart-shaped  orb, 
^357  ;  a  pair  of  silver  cavalry  trumpets,  Glasgow,  late 
17th  century,  ^231  ;  and  a  Landsknecht  dagger,  dated 
1569,  ^141  15s.  To  the  late  Colonel  W.  Wetherby 
belonged  a  complete  suit  of  armour  with  reinforcing 
pieces,  c.  1560,  ^609;  another  suit,  probably  German, 
first  half  i6th  century,  ^682  los.;  and  another,  ditto, 
about  middle  of  i6th  century,  ^346  los.  Belonging  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Graham,  a  morion  used  by  the  Tra- 
banten  (Uiardia  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  early  17th 
century,  realised  ^199  los. 
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The  War 

Memorials 

Exhibition 


Thi.  War  Memorials  Exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and 
\lbert  Museum  may  be  described  as  an  admirable  proiect 
marred  by  d  i  fti  c  u  1 1  i  e  s  of  execution. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  want  of 
s])ace.  The  ('.  o  ver  n  m  ent  is  still  in 
possession  of  the  larj;er  portion  of  the 
building  it  commandeered  for  offices,  leavinj;  a  sadly 
circumscribed  space  to  be  utilised  for  the  orthodox  work 
of  the  institution.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  a 
liold  venture  for  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt  Smith  and  his  assis- 
tants to  attempt  to  make  room  for  an  exhibition  of  such 
an  important  character.  In  many  instances  the  exigencies 
of  space  have  compelled  them  to  substitute  small  models 
for  large  ones,  and  altogether  leave  out  many  im]3ortant 
examples  which  could  otherwise  ha\'e  been  secured  ;  yet, 
despite  these  precautions,  the  exhibition  is  uncomfortably 
crowded,  and  few  works  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  exhibition,  however,  is  fully  justified,  for  it  is  a 
highly  instructive  display,  and  fulfils  the  intention  of  its 
promoters  in  providing  suggestions  for  memorials  which 
may  be  of  assistance  to  artists  and  public  who  are  in- 
terested in  their  promotion  and  execution.  When  the 
writer  visited  the  exhibition,  he  noticed  more  than  one 
deputation  from  memorial  committees  carefully  scrutini- 
sing the  works  on  view,  and  apparently  they  were  deriving 
many  useful  ideas  from  their  visit. 

The  smallest,  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
sections,  is  that  devoted  to  "  Drawings  and  Prints  given 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muscimi  as  War  Memorials.'' 
So  far,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  section  in  embryo, 
for  only  eight  items  have  been  piesented.  Tuo  of  these 
are  the  work  of  artists  who  have  fallen  in  the  war,  the 
remainder  being  memorials  to  men  not  specirtcallv  con- 
nected with  art.  Thus  a  diawing  of  a  AV/f/if«  Plou^^ii 
iiJid  Horses — a  study  for  Tiic  Dialogue  al  Waterloo — by 
Su-  Edwin  Landsecr,  which  wa>  ])resented  by  ,Mr.  L.ind- 
seer  MacKenzie,  jierpetuatcs  the  memory  of  his  son, 
Lieut.  Colin  Landseer  MiicKcn/ie  ;  while  fi\e  drawings 
)n-  Lionel  I'.  Smythe,  W.  E.  Dighton,  11.  J.  Johnson,  and 
W.  L.  Price,  ha\'e  been  given  bya  menibcrof  the  Walpole 
Society  to  commeniorate  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  Memorials 
of  this  kind  are  always  beautiful,  while  those  of  the  more 


ordinary  type  frecjuently  are  not,  and  are  seen  and 
noticed  by  a  far  larger  number  of  people  than  monuments 
or  tablets  in  churches,  chapels,  or  cemeteries.  For  an 
artist,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  better  way  of  keeping 
his  memory  green  than  that  a  typical  example  of  his 
work  should  be  placed  permanently  on  view  in  a  national 
gallery  or  museum.  The  late  Gerard  Chowne  and  Luke 
Taylor  are  thus  commemorated  at  .South  Kensington, 
the  former  by  a  luminous  and  pleasing  water-colour,  An 
Everthii^'  Laiidseape,  presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Anderson, 
and  the  latter  by  a  strong  and  effective  etching,  Lc  Chateau 
Gaillard,  the  gift  of  Miss  E.  P.  McGhee.  Unfortunately, 
there  were  many  other  artists  who  fell  in  the  war,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  collectors  and  admirers  of  their  works 
will  honour  and  perpetuate  their  memory  by  securing 
that  they  are  worthily  represented  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  or  other  national  museums. 

The  exhibition  was  formed  in  two  divisions,  one  being 
devoted  to  retrospective  and  the  other  to  modern  work. 
The  former  was  largely  filled  with  objects  or  reproduc- 
tions taken  from  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Museum, 
which  more  or  less  fully  epitomised  the  artistic  produc- 
tions of  Europe  pertaining  to  memorial  work  during 
the  entire  Christian  era.  Reproductions  of  Greek  stela- 
and  Roman  cinerary  urns  illustrated  the  classical  period. 
Early  Celtic  art  was  represented  by  several  casts  of  large 
stone  crosses,  and  (Gothic  and  Renaissance  with  casts  of 
monuments,  effigies,  tomb-slabs,  and  memorial  tablets, 
liencrally  s|)eaking,  these  showed  that  Italian  work  and 
English  gothic  work  are  fairly  well  represented  in  the 
Mu-.eum,  liui  that  specimens  illustrating  the  art  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  three  centuries  succeeding  the  advent 
of  the  Renaissance  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

The  specimens  of  old  stained  glass  shown,  though  not 
numerous,  are  interesting  and  varied  ;  the  latter  remarks 
also  apply  to  the  retrospective  metal-work,  which  includes 
the  fine  set  of  silver-gilt  chin-ch  ])l  ue  (sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  ,  lent  by  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens of  St.  Augustine's  with  St.  Faith's.  In  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  textiles  are  Mrs.  Coutts-Michie's  fine  set 
of  The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  designed  by  Sir  Edwin 
liurnc-|ones  in  iSSS,  and  woven  by  -Messrs.  Morris  ;  and 


Current  Art   Notes 


the  palls  belonging  to  the  Sadlers'  and  the  Ironmongers' 
Companies.  These  are  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish sixteenth-century  needlework,  and  are  interesting  as 
relics  of  the  most  picturesque  period  of  London  history. 
Originally,  all  the  important  City  Companies  possessed 


on  wood,  but  one  is  doubtful  how  these  would  stand  the 
dirt  and  grime  of  a  modern  industrial  atmosphere,  and 
one  would  suggest  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
glazing  the  pictorial  portions  of  such  works.  A  triptych 
memorial  to  2nd-l,ieut.  J.  H.  Baker  showed  nice  feeling 
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Similar  palls,  to  honour  the  obsequies  of  deceased  mem- 
bers, but  the  large  majority  of  them  perished  in  the  Great 
Fire. 

Naturally,  the  Modern  Section  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  works  which  were  not  previously  exhibited,  and  many 
important  items  have  already  been  described  in  THE  CON- 
NOISSEUR. Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell  appears  in  various  metiers. 
A  design  for  a  Memorial  Window  to  the  late  Ernest 
Brudenell- Bruce  illustrates  his  work  in  stained  glass  ;  a 
couple  of  rubbings  from  clearly  lettered  and  well-spaced 
memorial  brasses,  made  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  M.  C. 
Oliver,  and  two  bronze  tablets  executed  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
Davidson  from  Mr.  Bell's  designs,  show^  his  feeling  for 
decorative  metal-work,  while  he  also  contributes  an 
effective  design  for  tapestry,  entitled  The  Daughters  oj 
England.  Mr.  Reginald  Frampton's  tapestry  panel,  The 
Communion  at  the  Front,  an  attempt,  not  unsuccessful, 
to  adapt  the  modern  khaki  uniform  of  the  British  soldier 
to  decorative  ends,  has  been  described  when  shown  pre- 
viously, as  has  also  Professor  Moira's  Wall  Painting  for 
a  Niche,  perhaps  the  most  important  example  of  its  kind 
in  the  exhibition.  A  design  for  a  tapestry  border  to  sur- 
round an  inscription  for  the  Highland  Light  Infantry 
memorial,  by  the  late  Byam  Shaw,  is  noteworthy  as 
utilising  a  tartan  plaid  for  its  motif,  but  the  artist  has 
hardly  overcome  the  ditSculties  inseparable  from  such  a 
venture.     There  are  several  effective  memorials  executed 


in  its  painting,  executed  by  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  and  Miss 
Estella  Canziani's  Memorial  to  John  Alexander  Macaskill 
was  a  well-balanced  design  characterised  by  rich  colour. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes's  most  important  contribution  is  his 
memorial  figure  "  .-W.^IKH,"  a  finely  conceived  piece  of 
sculpture,  large  in  feeling  and  simple  and  dignified  in 
pose — one  of  the  few  examples  in  the  modern  section  that 
bears  comparison  with  Alfred  Stevens'.  Mr.  Albert  Toft 
sends  a  working  model  for  the  statue  of  a  modern  soldier 
on  the  East  Suffolk  South  African  War  Memorial,  which 
illustrates  the  difficulties  a  sculptor  has  to  contend  with 
in  rendering  modern  military  costume.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  its  kind,  the  pose  of  the  figure  being  easy 
and  dignified,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  result 
induces  one  to  suggest  that  wherever  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  actual  portraits,  allegorical  figures  should  be 
substituted  for  representations  of  men  or  officers  of  the 
present  day.  Few  modern  medals  were  shown,  and  the 
examples  included  were  not  specially  attractive  ;  even 
the  "  National  War  Memorial,"  with  its  buxom  figure  of 
Britannia,  accompanied  by  a  lion  hardly  larger  or  more 
formidable-looking  than  a  St.  Bernard  dog,  failing  to  be 
impressive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  number  of 
good  designs  for  rolls  of  honour,  those  by  Mr.  Graily 
Hewitt  being  noteworthy  for  the  simplicity  and  legibility 
of  their  lettering.  Other  good  work  was  by  Miss  M.  M. 
Baker  and  Mr.  E.  Milne. 


The   Coiiiioissciir 


The  death  of  Sir  Edward  John  Poynter,  on  Saturday, 
luly  26th,  cuts  ofi'  an  important  link  with  the  past,  for 
Sir  Edward  was  the  best  known 
Sir  Edward  John  s^„.,.i,.orof  those  few  En-lish  artists 
Poynter,  P.K.A.,  ^^j^^  \i^^:xx^  their  career  in  the  early 
'  ^  "'9'9  \'ictorian  jjeriod.      Born  in  1836,  he 

came  into  the  world  when  Constable  was  still  living, 
Turner  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  the  engrav- 
ings after  Landseer  and  Wilkie  monopolised  the  print- 
shop  windows.  When  a  boy,  Poynter  came  under  the 
inlluence  of  l.ord  Leighton,  who,  only  seven  years  his 
senior,  was  then— in  1S52— engaged  on  his  famous  pic- 
ture, Cimabues  Madonna  carried  through  the  streets  of 
Florence.  Later  on,  he  studied  with  Whistler  and  Du 
Maurier  in  l^aris,  returning  home  in  1S60  to  find  Ros- 
setti,  Millaisand  Holman  Hunt  waging  the  battle  of  I're- 
Raphaelitism  against  all  the  orthodox  art  authorities  of  the 
time.  Poynter  was  not  absorbed  by  the  new  movement  : 
his  instincts  were  academic,  he  followed  the  seven  classi- 
cal traditions  of  Ingres,  and,  though  greatly  influenced  by 
Leighton,  adopted  a  more  austere  and  precise  style.  His 
tirst  popular  success  was  the  Faithful  until  Death  ^18651, 
representing  a  Roman  sentinel  standing  immovable  at 
his  post  amidst  the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  It  is  now 
in  the  permanent  collection  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  and  is  probably  the  most  widely  known  pic- 
ture of  a  classical  subject  ever  painted  in  England.  The 
Israel  in  Ei^ypt  of  1867  increased  the  artist's  reputation, 
and  this  being  followed  up  in  the  next  year  by  The  Cata- 
pault,  a  picture  marked  by  fine  draughtsmanship  and 
wonderful  archaeological  knowledge,  secured  his  election 
as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Poynter  mean- 
while was  showing  his  powers  in  other  directions.  Intro- 
duced by  liu  .Maurier  to  the  editor  of  0«6V  a  Week,  he 
contributed  a  number  of  illustrations  to  that  journal,  to 
Dahiel's  Bible,  and  other  of  the  best  publications  of  the 
time,  taking  high  rank  among  the  black-and-white  artists 
then  at  work — a  famous  coterie,  including  Millais,  Fred 
Walker,  Rossetti,  Leighton,  Houghton,  Pinwell,  and 
others.  Another  phase  of  his  activities  was  in  mural 
decoration.  He  executed  many  designs  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Waltham  Abbey,  then  being  carried  out  by  liur- 
gess,  the  architect,  helped  Leighton  in  beautifying  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  made  some  important 
contributions  to  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. P.ctu-een  1871  and  1S75  he  was  Slade  Professor 
of  Art  to  University  College,  London,  a  position  for 
which  his  attainments  as  an  artist  and  wide  scholarship 
admirably  litted  him.  The  succeeding  year  saw  him 
elevated  to  full  membership  of  the  Academy,  his  import- 
ant picture  oi Atalanta's  /uiee,  shown  in  the  same  year, 
lioing  much  to  secure  him  that  honour.  He  was  repre- 
sented also  with  a  portrait,  the  lirst  of  a  number  that  he 
exhibited  from  time  to  time,  but,  though  he  achieved  a 
fair  popularity  in  this  branch  of  art,  his  outlook  was 
too  impersonal  to  permit  his  becoming  a  great  portr.ut 
painter.  The  Nausicaa  and  her  Maidens  u(  1879,  and 
the  Visit  to  .■F.seulapiiis  ot  1880,  more  than  maintained 
his  reputation.  The  latter  work,  which  Sir  Edward  con- 
sidered his  chef  d'auvrt^wws  purchased  for  the  Chantrey 


Bec|uest  for  /i.ooo,  and  now  hangs  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  become 
director  of  the  National  .\rt  Training  School  at  South 
Kensington,  resigning  the  post  in  1881.  The  picture  of 
The  Ides  of  March,  now  in  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery, 
was  painted  two  years  later.  It  shows  Calpurnia  plead- 
ing with  Cicsar  not  to  leave  his  palace  while  the  heavens 
above  them  blaze  with  fiery  portents,  and  was  a  second 
essay  in  what  may  be  described  as  classic  sensationalism, 
of  which  the  Faithful  unto  Death  was  the  first  example. 
It  is  equally  well  painted,  but  less  popular  in  its  appeal. 
In  1 884  Sir  Edward  was  represented  at  the  Academy  with 
four  pieces  of  sculpture  besides  pictures,  but  the  success 
he  attained  in  this  branch  of  art  was  not  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  practise  in  it  regularly.  The  Queen  of 
Sheba  's  Visit  to  K'ing^  Solomon,  a  subject  which  allowed 
the  artist  to  display  his  unrivalled  arch;eological  know- 
ledge to  advantage,  was  one  of  the  chief  pictures  of  the 
Academy  of  iSgi,  and  afterwards  toured  the  country.  A 
couple  of  sets  of  designs  for  the  new  coinage,  shown  at 
the  Academy  of  1S94,  exemplified  Poynter's  ability  in  yet 
another  phase  of  art.  In  1S96  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Millais  left  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy  vacant, 
and  Poynter  was  elected  to  that  position.  Public  opinion 
ratified  the  choice  of  the  academicians,  for  Sir  Edward, 
if  hardly  the  greatest  English  artist  then  living,  was 
among  the  most  able,  while  his  knowledge  of  art  in  all 
its  phases,  his  wide  scholarship,  and  his  abilit)'  as  a 
speaker  and  lecturer,  eminently  qualified  him  to  assume 
the  official  leadership  of  British  art.  The  Afessagc,  ex- 
hibited in  the  year  following  his  election,  showed  Sir 
Edward  adopting  a  more  popular  and  less  scholastic 
style  of  classical  painting.  It  was  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful pictures  in  this  vein,  and  is  well  known  from 
the  engraving.  Since  then  he  contributed  a  number  of 
similar  works  to  the  Academy,  though  of  recent  years 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  prevented  him  executing 
them  with  the  same  precision  and  fine  handling  as  here- 
tofore. From  1S94  to  1905  he  became  director  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  succession  to  .Sir  Frederick  Burton, 
but  his  regime  was  not  an  unqualified  success,  less  per- 
haps owing  to  any  deficiencies  on  Sir  Edward's  part  than 
to  the  system  of  divided  control  inaugurated  during  his 
directorship,  and  which  gi\es  the  director  little  more 
aiuhority  than  one  of  the  trustees.  Last  year  Sir  Edward 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Academy,  though  he  still 
continued  to  exhibit,  being  represented  by  several  works 
in  the  present  display.  A  man  of  cultured  taste  and 
catholic  sympathies,  his  influence  on  British  art  has  been 
far-reaching  and  beneficial,  and  he  occupies  a  distin- 
guished place  among  those  p.iinters  who  have  helped  to 
elevate  modern  England  into  the  first  rank  of  artistic 
nations.  Perhaps  his  position  can  be  best  determined 
by  comparing  him  with  his  predecessor  as  Pi-esident  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Millais's  art  was  the  more  vital, 
his  technii|ue  was  the  more  robust  and  spontaneous,  and 
he  was  the  greater  colourist ;  but  many  of  Millais's 
pictures  appeared  like  improvisations  beside  the  best 
of  Poynter's,  in  which  arrangement  and  balance  were 
thought  out  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  the  whole  realised 
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with  a  symmetrical  completeness  that  recalled  the  high- 
est traditions  of  Greek  art.  It  is  as  an  exponent  of  the 
classical  tradition  that  Poynter  will  live.  He  was  a  great 
academic  painter,  forming,  with  Leighton  and  Tadenia, 
a  triimivirate  who  raised  the  standard  of  classical  acade- 
mic painting  to  a  higher  standard  than  it  had  previously 
attained  in  England. 

Thk  death  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  R.A.,  which  occurred 

at   his   Hampstead  home  early  on  July  29th,   removed 

another  fa  m  i  1  i  a  r  figure  from  our 
George  Adolphus  ,  ^-,     ,  ^    ,1.     0.  u 

^_  DA  midst.     The  late  Mr.  Storey,  whose 

father  was  James  Payne  Storey,  was 
born  on  January  7th,  1834.  His 
introduction  to  art  took  place,  when  still  a  child,  at  the 
studio  of  Behnes,  the  sculptor,  in  Osnaburgh  Street,  where 
he  also  saw  Dickens.  .A.fter  receiving  some  education  at 
a  Surrey  school,  the  art-master  at  which  was  H.  P.  Ashby, 
who  presented  him  with  a  silver  palette,  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  and  placed  under  M.  Morand,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. This  was  in  1848.  The  same  year  witnessed 
the  revolution  and  coup  d'etat  which  gave  young  Storey 
something  to  remember  for  life,  as,  having  gone  out  with 
his  master  and  friends  to  see  the  fun,  he  was  carried  into 
the  Tuileries  by  the  mob,  and  became  a  spectator  of  the 
wanton  havoc  which  raged  in  the  state  apartments.  Whilst 
in  Paris,  Storey  started  studying  at  the  Louvre  under  the 
guidance  of  J.  L.  Dulong,  although  he  then  regarded 
painting  as  being  little  more  than  a  pastime.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1850,  however,  he  decided  definitely 
upon  his  career,  and  became  a  student  at  Leigh's  School 
and  at  the  Royal  .Academy.  In  1852  he  exhibited  his 
first  picture,  A  Family  Portrait,  at  Burlington  House, 
and  thenceforward  continued  to  be  represented  there 
with  almost  unfailing  regularity  until  the  year  of  his  death. 
Although  the  preponderance  of  Storey's  paintings  were 
of  the  historical-genre  variety,  his  zenith  was  reached  in 
portraits.  Of  these,  priority  must  be  accorded  to  The 
Painter's  Mother,  which  was  not  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  until  1910,  nearly  four  decades  after  its  comple- 
tion. It  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  was  after- 
wards purchased  for  the  Tate  Gallery  by  the  National 
Art  Collections  Fund,  as  was  also  the  Portrait  of  his 
Father.  Another  portrait  was  a  juvenile  head  of  himself, 
notable  for  the  sympathetic  treatment.  On  one  occasion, 
when  this  had  been  remarked  on,  Storey  acquiesced  and 
said,  in  the  writer's  hearing,  that  he  was  in  love  when 
he  painted  it.  One  of  his  more  important  subjects  was 
Scandal  { 1 873),  which  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  election 
to  the  Associateship  in  1876.  Of  his  other  pictures,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  The  Widowed  Bride,  1858;  The 
Bride'' s  Burial,  1859;  Mistress  Dorothy,  1873;  and  The 
Connoisseur,  1883.  He  had  to  wait  until  1914  for  full 
honours,  however,  when  he  became  also  Professor  of 
Perspective,  in  which  position  his  powers  found  ample 
scope.  Like  many  other  painters,  Storey  had  occasional 
resource  to  the  pen,  publishing  amongst  other  works  his 
autobiographical  Sketches  from  Memory 'wv  1899,  and  a 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Perspective  in  1910.  The  former 
volume  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  an  earlier  generation. 


anil  contains  numerous  references  to  the  great  men  of  his 
time  both  within  and  without  the  St.  John's  Wood  clique, 
to  which  .Storey  himself  belonged. 

The  industrial  and  minor  decorative  arts  are  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  in  artistic  circles  at  present. 

Brighton  possesses  a  very  vigorous 

Brighton  Art  ,^     ■  \  ^      c   \         1  •      1    \     .       \     \ 

_   ,°     .  Guild  of  Applied  .Art,  which  was 

tialleries  ^         ,     ,   ■  •         ,  ,     ■ 

founded  in  1909,  its  objects  being  to 

encourage  sound  craftsmanship.  By  invitation  of  the 
Brighton  Fine  Arts  Committee,  the  (luild  has  just  held 
its  fourth  exhibition  in  these  galleries.  Previous  shows 
were  held  in  1912,  1914,  and  1916,  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  local  art  clubs,  but  this  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Guild  has  had  the  galleries  entirely  to  itself. 
The  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  although, 
with  many  members  still  away,  and  others  only  recently 
released  from  war  services,  the  Committee  of  the  Guild 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  such  an  important  exhibi- 
tion as  they  had  originally  planned.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  effect  has  been  one  of  considerable  excellence, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  continuation  and  extension 
of  the  work  of  the  Guild  are  very  good.  A  section  of 
one  of  the  galleries  was  devoted  to  suggestions  for  a 
girl's  sitting-room,  with  exhibits  by  Miss  Kate  Cochran, 
Miss  Frances  Richardson,  Miss  Mildred  Cash,  and  the 
Misses  Dorothy  C.  and  Gwynedd  M.  Hudson.  One 
feature  of  the  exhibition  has  been  the  originals  of  many 
artistic  advertisements,  which  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  during  the  last  year  or  so.  These  included 
designs  by  Miss  G.  M.  Hudson,  Mr.  Edmund  Lucchesi, 
etc.  The  latter  showed  a  series  of  nineteen  drawings  in 
his  own  inimitable  style,  which  consisted  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings,  decorative  designs,  wood  engravings,  etc.,  the 
whole  being  exhibited  with  good  etiect  on  one  wall. 
Specimensof  printing  by  the  Dolphin  Press,  illustrationa 
by  Miss  Stella  Langdale,  basket-work  by  the  Barclay 
Home  for  the  Blind,  were  other  important  items  in  this 
exhibition,  which  also  included  designs  for  war  memorial 
crosses,  aconsiderable  amountof  embroidery,  silverwork, 
inlaid  work,  etc. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  galleries  were  given 
up  to  a  photographic  exhibition,  including  the  originals 
from  \s\-\\c\\  Photpgrams  of  the  Year  for  191 8  were  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  a  fine  series  of  photographs,  showing 
the  Roman  ruins  at  Timgad,  .Algeria. 

.A  GUILD  to  teach  wounded  and  partially  disabled 
soldiers  old  English  handicrafts  is  being  established  at 
Stratford-on-.Avon.  The  old  Shot- 
tery  Manor  House  has  been 
purchased,  studios  and  workshops 
started,  and  competent  teachers 
engaged.  The  institution,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Shottery  Guild  of  Handicrafts,  will  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  courses  of 
training  in  the  production  of  stained  and  painted  glass 
windows,  wood-work  and  carving,  plaster-work,  enamel- 
ling, lead-work,  weaving,  and  other  artistic  crafts,  will 
be  given.     Sir  Frank  Benson  will  be  the  first  Warden  of 
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the  C'.uikl,  which  will  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
governors,  representing  the  sjovernors,  the  men.  and  the 
subscribers  to  and  supporters  of  the  (iuild. 

iM  these  days,  when  almost  every  auction  comprises 
at  least  one  real  or  reputed   Birkct  Foster,  it  is  doubly 

interesting  to  examine  his  work  and 
Drawings  by  methods  under  conditions  unaftected 

Birket  Foster  ,       ,  ^  i         i  m 

by  the  stress  of  the  sale-room.    Messrs. 

Frost  and  Reed  i.-Vlbany  Courtyard,  Piccadilly)  have 
limited  their  e.xhibition  to  a  few  judiciously  selected 
water-colours  from  the  hand  of  the  artist.  This  little 
collection  is  chosen,  moreover,  with  a  view  to  including 
both  figure  subjects,  such  as  a  scene  of  rustic  children. 
Sailing  the  Boat  in  a  wayside  pool,  and  also  some  very 
delicate  landscapes.  Of  the  latter,  prominence  must  be 
accorded  to  Tlic  Farm,  and  its  ancient  outbuildings, 
midst  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening,  with  the  after- 
math of  a  sunset  touching  the  clouds  to  a  ripe  plum  tint. 
Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  drawing  is  the 
sentient  suggestion  of  silence.  In  a  difiereiit  key  is 
a  picturesque  waterside  view  of  the  Pala::o  d'A^uiui, 
Posilippo,  Naples,  ;ind  a  Bay  of  Naples  hanging  pen- 
dant to  it,  whilst  a  tiny  Sunset  on  the  Beaeh  is  remark- 
aljle  for  the  infinity  of  detail  which  Birkct  Foster  has 
managed  to  compress  into  so  small  a  space. 

.-Vllhough  beyond  the  scope  of  the  exhibition,  mention 
must  be  made  of  some  fine  pictures  and  drawings  by 
Wimperis,  which  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed  have  collected. 
.A.11  are  dignified  by  the  markedly  national  nature  of  the 
subjects,  a  trait  which  has  endeared  the  work  of  Wim- 
peris to  many  Britons.  An  admirable  instance  is  given 
in  a  scene  of  flocks,  Changing  Pastures,  whilst  a  wet 
wind  rustles  the  reeds  in  the  ditches.  Those  who  appre- 
ciate infinity  of  distance  will  find  it  in  Aeross  the  Moor, 
to  name  but  one  other  canvas.  Perhaps  the  great  secret 
of  Wimperis'  popularity  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  pictures 
are  so  easily  understood. 

.■\f.THOU(;H  it   has   been   urged   that    Mr.    Wyndham 

Tryons  style  is  quite  original,  one  can  hardly  sU]jport 

._,     ,  the  theory.      He  is  a  good  colour- 

works  by 


Wyndham  Tryon 


St,  possess  i  n  g  a  ke  en  sense  of 


decoration,  but  at  least  one  of  his 
mannerisms  takes  us  b.ick  to  a  class  of  work  once  com- 
jjaratively  popular  in  the  provinces.  For  instance,  in 
certain  subjects  he  prefers  to  depict  foliage  by  touches  of 
light  green  on  a  darker  background,  rather  than  by  actual 
modelling.  His  exhibition  at  the  Twenty-one  Gallery 
Durham  House  Street  was  composed  of  Spanish  scenes, 
with  a  strong  percentage  of  mountain  views.  Having 
made  due  allowance  for  the  fiit  that  the  atmosphere  of 
his  locales  was  so  dry  and  clear  a?  to  render  a  certain 
.amount  of  inflexibility  inc\  il.iljle.  u  must  be  confessed 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  mystery  militating  against  entire 
success.  This  might  have  been  rectified  by  a  relaxation 
of  .Mr.  Tryon's  allegiance  to  a  self-imposed  law  of  hard- 
and-fast  line,  permitting  of  nt)  "accident.''  On  the 
s.ime  basis  of  reasoning,  one  might  suggest  that  a  little 
\ibr,ition  woidd  im]>rove  his  backgrounds  now  and  again. 


although  this  was  accomplished  in  the  cases  of  White 
Poplars  on  the  Ebro,  and  a  Japanese-like  coup  d\vil  of 
the  Castle  and  Bell-Tower  of  Guadalest,  Prov.  Alicante. 
\'ery  good,  too,  w-as  The  Castle,  Cannona,  Se~c'ille,  whilst 
several  romantic  rock  -  forms  glowing  in  the  southern 
sun  caught  the  eye  by  their  truthful  colour.  If  Mr. 
Tryon  would  come  down  from  his  decorative  peg  more 
often,  he  might  improve  many  weak  passages  in  his 
handling.  Above  all,  he  has  to  master  one  great  secret 
— the  secret  of  knowing  wdiat  to  leave  out. 

The  Eldar  Gallery  140,  Great  Marlborough  Street' 

has  arranged  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  of 

.     .  sufficiently  varied  styles  as  to  in- 

ramtings  and  ,     ,      ^,            ^■.      ■      '      ,■         .        , 

^         .           ,    ,  elude  the  antithetic   sentiments  of 

Drawings  ol  the  ,,            ,                1,,     ,,-  ,       ,-•   1 

^,  ,        ,  -.    ,  Ijurne-  onesand  .Mr.  \\  alter Sickert. 

Old  and  Modern  „, 

„  ,       ,  The  resultant  effect,  without  detract- 

mg  from  the  interest  of  individual 
items,  is  heterogeneous  in  the  extreme.  To  take  the 
paintings  first :  the  most  important  of  the  older  works 
is  a  Portrait  of  Rembrandt's  Hfother,  dated  1635,  and 
bearing  an  initial,  thought  to  be  that  of  a  little  known 
follower  of  Rembrandt,  for  whom  the  name  of  Jean  de 
Rousseau  has  been  suggested.  .Superficially,  the  head 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  great 
master,  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  an  underlying 
uncertainty  of  purpose  which  one  would  not  expect  to  find 
in  the  handling  or  drawing  of  Rembrandt  himself  It 
is  unfortunate  that  James  Ward  should  be  represented 
solely  by  a  Portrait  of  a  Child  in  a  li'liite  dress,  holding 
a  red-hound  book,  as  he  is  not  shown  at  his  best  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady,  A.  T.  Ribot 
justifies  his  title  as  the  "French  Ribera  "  by  his  striking 
draughtsmanship  and  square  touch.  The  more  modern 
painters  are  less  inspiriting,  as  in  many  cases  they  have 
sacrificed  everything  to  sensationalism.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain dramatic  intensity  in  Miss  Therese  Lessore's  Despair, 
but  the  less  said  the  better  of  an  Interior,  with  its  peculiar 
inmates.  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer  exhibits  a  single  canvas 
— a  Msta  in  a  forest,  which,  although  pleasing  in  many 
ways,  seems  to  lack  the  life  which  the  footlights  might 
give  it.  0\\  the  other  hand.  Miss  Nina  Hanimett's  head 
of  Louise  does  not  suffer  from  being  hung,  rather  wisely, 
in  a  dark  corner.  Mr.  Bernard  Sickert  presents  a  series 
of  small  landscapes,  which,  if  soinewhat  after  Whistler, 
still  possess  an  air  of  sincerity  not  always  obserxable  in 
the  production-,  of  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  wdiich  form  a 
feature  of  the  collection.  The  hitter's  most  important 
caiuas,  Tlie  Integrity  of  Belgium,  is  not  ineffective,  the 
figures  being  well  and  naturally  posed  ;  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  /;/  the  Orchestra,  a  representation  of 
a  startled-looking  female  head  appearing  above  a  cur- 
tain, wherein  Mr.  Sickert  has  tried  to  ignore  all  artistic 
canons,  with  poor  result.  .\n  extraordinary  contrast  to 
the  latter  is  provided  by  a  most  careful  little  study  of  The 
Salute  :\'enice\  which  proves  that  the  artist  could  rise 
high  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  In  the  main,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  take  his  drawings  seriously,  and  a 
comparison  with  some  highly  refined  pencil  sketches  by 
iJurne- lones  does  not  tell  in  .Mr.  .Sickert's  favour.      It  is 
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unfortunate  that  the  ultra-moderns  will  persist  in  what 
they  consider  to  be  originality  at  any  price  ;  attempts  to 
transfer  the  least  interesting  phase  of  the  stage  to  the 
studio  are  so  seldom  satisfactory. 

Bv  the  kind  permission  of  the  members  of  the  London 
Sketch  Club,  a  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their 
studio  on  Wednesday,  July  9th, 
1 919,  at  S.30  p.m.,  when  the  fol- 
lowing members  were  present:  — 
Mr.  Antonio  F.  de  Navarro,  F.  S. .A.,  President,  in  the 
chair  ;  and  Messrs.  T.  Charbonnier  ;  Walter  G.  Churcher, 
joint  Hon.  Sec.  ;  Herbert  M.  Cooke  ;  Howard  H.  Cot- 
terell,  F.R.  Hist.S.,  Vice-President  and  joint  Hon.  Sec.  ; 
Col.  G.  B.  Croft-Lyons,  V.P.S.-A.;  Dr.  P.  Seymour  Price, 
and  Alfred  B.  Yeates,  F.R. LB. A.  Messrs.  Alban  L.  G. 
Distin  and  C.  Reginald  Grundy  were  at  the  last  moment 
prevented  by  illness  from  being  present.  It  was  decided 
to  issue  the  following  invitations  : — to  C.  Walton  Saw- 
bridge,  Esq.,  of  London,  who  for  many  years  has  occupied 
the  positions  of  Solicitor  and  Clerk  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Pewterers,  to  become  an  Honorary  Member; 
and  to  R.  N.  Green-Armytage,  Esq. , of  Weston-super-Mare, 
and  Major  S.  J.  Thompson,  D.S.O.,  of  Wolverhampton, 
to  become  Ordinary  Members.  The  congratulations  of 
the  Society  were  accorded  unanimously  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Antonio  F.  de  Navarro,  on  his  election  to  a  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Society  of  .Antiquaries,  and  to  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Churcher  on  his  election  to  membership  of  "The  -Settc 
of  Odd  Volumes."  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ex- 
pressed to  Mr.  Churcher  for  having  designed  a  special 


Works  by  J. 
Finnemore,  R.I., 
and  others 


Membersltip  Diploma,  and  the  meeting  accepted  the  offer 
of  liimself,  Mr.  Cooke,  and  .Mr.  Cotterell  to  present  fifty 
copies  to  the  Society.  It  is  hoped  these  may  shortly  be 
ready  for  issue  to  members.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
winter  meetings  in  future  on  the  Wednesday  nearest  to  the 
14th  January  in  London,  and  the  summer  meetings  in  the 
provinces  on  the  Wednesday  nearest  to  the  14th  July. 

The  main  feature  of  the  tenth  e.xhibition  of  the  L^nited 
Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  Letters  at  the  Maddox  Street 
Galleries  (23.^,  Maddox  Street,  W.  i ) 
is  a  series  of  etchings  printed  in 
colours  by  Mr.  J.  Finnemore,  but 
although  almost  every  plate  is  ren- 
dered with  great  conscientiousness  and  due  regard  for  de- 
tail, it  must  be  confessed  that  no  new  note  is  struck.  The 
happiest  facet  of  the  artist's  efforts  in  this  direction  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  moonlight  scenes  oi  Lou-.'ain  Cathedral 
and  the  Ho/el  de  Ville,  Alosl,  which  are  impregnated 
with  medi.cval  atmosphere,  whilst  a  daylight  view  of  Sf. 
Martins  Cathedral  atid  Cloth  Hall,  Ypres,  attracts  the 
eye  by  its  unusual  lighting.  In  addition  to  his  work  with 
the  graver,  Mr.  .Finnemore  shows  some  water-colours,  as 
does  also  Mr.  J.  Burleigh  Bruhl,  whose  principal  exhibits 
are  a  quaintly  realised  aspect  of  Dordrecht  and  a  typical 
scene  on  The  Blackwater.  .A  word  may  be  said  for  a 
fanciful  study  of  still-life  and  flowers,  entitled  Cupid  and 
the  Christmas  Roses,  by  Mr.  D.  Pender  Davidson.  The 
second  part  of  the  title  is  the  less  convincingly  set  down, 
but  otherwise  the  picture  is  full  of  colour  and  is  a  tuneful 
lyric  in  paint. 
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The  proprietor  of  Walker's  (lalleries  iiiS,  New  Bond 
Street    has  done  well  to  display  Thomas  Shotter  Bo\'s' 

lithoijraphs  oi  Picluresqiit' Architec- 
Lithographs  by  ^       '  .      „      .      ,^ ,        ,     ,,     ,  . 

-^    c,    „  ///;■('  m  Pans.   U/ioit,  A nf'-werp, 

T.  b.  Boys  „  ,     ,        ,  -■  ,  ■ 

Acui'/!,  and  elsewhere.      .Since  this 

is  the  second  exhibition  of  the  artist's  work  to  be  formed 
in  London  lately,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Boys  is  to 
achieve  genuine  popularity  after  a  period  of  comparative 
nci,'lect.  Boys  was  a  highly  capable  draughtsman,  en- 
dowed with  a  keen  eye  for  colour,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
his  memory  that  his  place  in  art  should  be  more  widely 
recognised.  The  series  of  lithographs,  printed  in  colours 
by  C.  Hullmandel  in  1839,  and  shown  at  Walker's  Cial- 
leries,  is  an  intellectual  treat  through  its  determined  and 
e\en  subtle  sense  of  line,  so  marked  in  examples  like 
the  distant  view  of  Notre  Daim,  Pa>i.t,  or  the  exterior 
of  the  Hotel  Cluny,  w-hich  cannot  f.iil  to  charm  anyone  to 
whom  technical  mastery  allied  to  artistic  feeling  has  anv 
significance.  In  these,  as  also  in  the  Laoit  Catlioiral 
and  Rue  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  the  broad,  almost  brilliant 
colour  treatment  is  fearless  and  convincing.  Every  plate 
in  the  series  has  something  to  recommend  it,  if  only  as  a 
record  of  architectural  details  now  either  destroyed  or 
improved  out  of  existence  in  many  instances. 

Thk  custom  of  sending   gifts  to  English  soldiers  en- 
gaged at  the  front  is  of  ancient  origin  ;  though  in  former 

„  .  ,,       ,  times  these  presents  generally  took 

Princess   Mary's  ,      ,  ,     ,  ,  ,  , 

ri,,  -f™       R  '"6  '°'''"  °'  ^^l''"  would  be  now  con- 

L^nnstmas  tSox 

sidered  as  necessaries,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  home  government,  and  even  these  were  only 
forthcoming  when  the  apparent  imminence  of  an  actual 
invasion  by  the  enemy  stuiuilated  both  the  patriotism 
and  gratitude  of  the  community.  Thus  in  1745,  when 
Prince  Charlie  and  his  army  were  being  shepherded 
back  from  Derby  over  the  .Scotch  border,  the  citizens  of 
London  subscribed  funds  to  present  to  the  loyal  troops — 
"12,000  pair  of  breeches,  12,000  woollen  caps,  10,000 
pair  of  woollen  stockings,  1,000  blankets,  12,000  pair  of 
knit  woollen  gknes,  and  9,000  pair  of  woollen  spatter- 
dashes." Funds  proving  plentiful,  the  breeches  were 
increased  to  15,000,  and  the  stockings  to  16,500.  which 
were  supplemented  by  12,000  shirts,  with  /;5,ooo  in  cash 
for  rewards  to  the  maimed  and  wounded,  and  /Y),ooo  for 
rewards  to  such  [nivate  soldiers  .ind  non-commissioned 
officers  whose  br.ivery  shall  merit  it.  On  various  occa- 
sions since  the  "  forty-five  "  gifts  have  been  bestowed  on 
British  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  in  the  war  Ju^t  ended 
they  transcended  all  records.  .Among  the  most  inter- 
euing  were  the  two  million  boxes  distributed  by  the 
Committee  of  II.K.H.  the  Princess  Mary's  Sailors' and 
Soldiers'  Christmas  Fuii.l,  ca<  h  filled  with  ap|)rop]iate 
gifts,  and  containing  a  personal  message  from  the  Prin- 
cess. The  boxes  are  of  brass,  and  are  interesting  as 
being  among  the  few  of  their  kind  made  in  England 
during  recent  years,  the  manufacture  of  similar  articles 
having  been  |)ractically  transferretl  to  C'.cnnain  before 
the  war.  It  was  only  after  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
Committee  induced  English  manufacturers  to  attempt 
the    w.irk.    as    they    did    not    think    tli.it     their    exiting 


machinery  could  be  applied  to  it.  This  was  found  to  be 
a  mistake,  and  the  boxes  as  ultimately  turned  out  were 
both  artistic  in  design  and  thoroughly  well  made  and 
finished.  These  were  struck  oft'  from  several  different 
dies,  which  \ary  very  slightly  in  the  size  of  Princess 
Mary's  head  on  the  cover.  No  boxes  so  far  have  been 
issued  to  anyone  but  sailors  and  soldiers,  but  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Committee  it  was  suggested  to  the  Princess 
ALary  by  Sir  Edward  Coates  that  a  general  issue  of  the 
surplus  boxes  would  probably  be  very  acceptable.  Her 
Royal  Highness  at  once  graciously  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion, and  it  was  decided  that  the  boxes  should  be 
distributed  to  the  British  museums  interested  through 
the  Local  War  Museums  .Association,  who  will  shortly 
issue  them. 

Ml'CH  interest  has  been  aroused  by  two  bequests  of 
valuable  old    pictures  that  have   recently  enriched   the 

collections   of  the    Musee    Rovaux 

Belgian  Art  1      1,   ■    .  •      tj  1        ti      1   . 

de   Peinture  in   Brussels.     1  he  late 

Madame  Jacques  Errera,  who  died 
before  the  end  of  the  war,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Bel- 
gian CTOvernment  four  wonderful  sketches  in  oils  by  P.  P. 
Rubens,  forming  part  of  the  series  painted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  hunting  lodge  at  Torre  della  Parada,  in  Spain. 
Formerly  the  Brussels  Gallery,  which  was  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  sketches  by  Rubens — by  the  way,  it  also  owns 
the  celebrated  Martyrdom  of  St.  i'rsu/a  and  /ler  Virgin 
Companions,  a  priceless  masterpiece — contained  three 
compositions  for  the  same  set.  The  Errera  gift  adds 
four  panels  to  the  series,  and  now  Ijy  an  unique  stroke  of 
good  fortune,  among  several  very  valuable  pictures  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Countess  de  \'alencia  de  Don  Juan, 
five  inore  of  the  same  set  of  sketches  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Brussels  Gallery.  These  autograph 
works  of  the  greatest  Flemish  master  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  Thev 
show  all  the  brilliancy  and  freedom  of  his  brush,  and 
summarise  his  many-sided  individuality.  Wonderful 
improvisations,  designed  for  enlargement  into  big  deco- 
rative panels  by  his  pupils,  they  are  very  broadly  painted 
in  glorious  colours,  that  time  has  mellowed  into  an  enamel 
characterised  by  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  harmony. 
To-day  \ery  few  museums  can  compete  with  the 
Brussels  Gallery  in  its  representation  of  Rubens'  small 
easel  pieces,  sketches,  portraits,  studies  from  life,  and 
fancy  works.  Besides  the  Rubens,  the  \''alencia  gift 
includes  several  valuable  pictures,  among  which  should 
be  mentioned  two  panels  from  an  altar-piece  by  Geert- 
gen  Tot  St.  Jans  (Gerard  de  St.  Jean),  an  early  Haarlein's 
master,  very  important  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Dirk  Bouts  and  our  early  school  of  Louvain  ;  a  triptych 
by  .Adriaen  Ysenbrant  {History  of  St.  John)  ;  a  triptych 
by  .Antoine  Claiys,  of  Iiruges  {History  of  St.  Ant/iony)  ; 
and  two  portraits  by  Francois  Pourbus  the  Younger. 
.-A  study  on  these  pictures  has  been  published  by  J.  O. 
Kronig  in  the  magazine  Les  Arts  (March,  1909).  In  fact, 
the  Countess  de  \'alencia  de  Don  juan,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Guillermo  de  Osma,  the  well-known  Spanish 
statesman,  lived  in    Paris,  where   she  had   her  precious 
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collections  inherited  from  her  family.  During  the  war 
the  anti-German  feelings  of  the  Countess  were  so  strong 
that  she  refused  to  go  to  Spain,  where  she  knew  that 
many  of  her  country  -  people  entertained  pro-Ciennan 
sympathies.  By  her  will  the  Countess,  in  conjunction 
with  her  husband,  has  founded  the  Institute  \'alencia  at 
Madrid,  where  all  her  art  treasures  of  Spanish  origin  will 
be  housed.  On  the  other  hand,  she  presented  the  Musee 
des  Arts  decoratifs  de  Paris  with  antique  tapestries, 
enamels,  and  furniture  made  in  France  ;  while  the  Flemish 
pictures  were  bequeathed  to  the  Brussels  Gallery  under 
the  special  condition  that  Belgium  was  totally  freed  from 
the  German  rule,  otherwise  the  bequest  was  to  be 
cancelled. 

Brussels  had  recently  a  few  important  sales  of  Old 
Masters,  chiefly  from  the  Forges  collection  (Paris),  which 
realised  rather  high  prices.  .\X  the  sale  of  the  remaining 
works  of  the  former  collection,  consisting  of  pictures  by 
deceased  Belgian  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(Baron  Leys,  H.  de  Braekeleer,  and  Eugene  Smits), 
good  prices  were  obtained. 

The  exhibition  of  etchings  presented  by  Sir  Fi-ank 
Brangwyn  to  the  Belgian  Government  is  just  closed, 
after  having  drawn  thousands  of  visitors.  Now  the  etch- 
ings, before  they  find  their  permanent  place  in  the  State 
collections,  are  to  be  shown  first  at  Charleroi,  and  later 
at  Antwerp.  There  is  a  strong  demand  from  all  the  pro- 
vincial towns  for  short  exhibitions  of  these  coveted  prints. 
By  special  invitation,  a  representative  selection  of  works 
by  the  most  modern  artists  of  the  young  Belgian  school  is 
going  to  be  exhibited  at  Bayonne  (France),  under  royal 
patronage.  The  painter,  Michel  Sterckmans,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Director  of  Fine  Arts  of  Belgium  to  arrange 
the  display. — P.  L. 

In  our  last  Paris  chronicle  it  was  impossible  to  obviate 
the  omission  of  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  current  exhibitions, 
namely,  that  of  the  Applied  Arts  of 
Alsace  -  Lorraine.  This  was  held  at 
the  Galliera  Museum,  and  included  noteworthy  examples 
of  the  artistic  activities  displayed  by  the  redeemed  pro- 
vinces in  regard  to  porcelain,  faience,  glass,  furniture, 
fabrics,  goldsmiths'  works,  and  other  arts  and  crafts, 
incidentally  bearing  testimony  to  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  depth  of  artistic  feeling  which  endured  so  character- 
istically throughout  the  two  and  forty  years  of  oppression 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  Xor  must  mention  be 
omitted  of  certain  exhibitions  of  the  ultra-modern  type, 
such  as  are  becoming  constant  occurrences  in  the  French 
capital.  Of  these,  the  most  striking  are  those  held  at 
Druet's,  where  the  work  of  such  men  as  Othon,  Friecz, 
.Marquet,  Puy,  Camoin,  and  Othman  is  shown.  .At 
Bernheim's  was  to  be  seen  work  by  Edward  .Adet,  the 
recently  deceased  sculptor,  who  studied  his  art  under 
Bourdelle.  Rosenberg's  afforded  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  work  of  Picasso,  the  designer  of  the  scenery  and 
accessories  used  by  the  Russian  ballet.  N'o  matter 
what  may  be  one's  views  as  to  this  artist's  theories  in 
regard  to  painting,  one  cannot  but  pay  homage  to  his 
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undoubted  genius  in  the  direction  of  colour.  A  further 
exhibition  of  drawings,  cartoons,  and  plans  in  connection 
with  the  Russian  ballet  took  place  at  Barbazanges,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention.  In  the  small  room  at 
the  same  gallery,  a  particularly  successful  show  was  held 
of  the  somewhat  eclectic  art  of  Mile.  Dufau. 

.Among  other  exhibitions  which  met  with  approbation 
during  the  season  was  that  of  Matisse  at  Bernheim's, 
while  at  Druet's  the  Sala  exhibit  of  wonderful  glass-work 
excited  the  greatest  interest.  In  reviewing  the  season's 
activities,  mention  must  not  be  forgotten  of  admirable 
shows  of  pictures  by  Manguin,  Flandrin,  Segonzac,  and 
Laprade.  In  regard  to  sales,  the  Marcel  Cottreau  dis- 
persal saw  the  change  of  ownership  of  many  an  interest- 
ing canvas  belonging  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  last  month  of  the 
LabcEuf  de  Montgermon  sale,  which  made  a  grand  total 
of  3,000,000  francs,  the  highest  price  being  that  of 
177,000  francs  paid  by  the  veteran  dealer,  Sedelmayer, 
for  the  picture  by  De  Hoogh. 

-Among  other  sales  of  interest  which  took  place  towards 
the  close  of  the  season  was  the  Atelier  Courbet  dispersal, 
which  included  some  thirty  pictures  of  the  master  of  dis- 
tinctly unequal  merit.  Of  these  the  finest  sold  well,  fetch- 
ing excellent  figures  in  proportion  to  their  quality,  though 
two  or  three  admirably  painted  heads  (of  men)  were 
bought  for  as  little  as  six  or  seven  thousand  francs.  The 
most  important  item  was  the  famous  picture.  La  Source, 
purchased  by  the  Louvre  Museum  for  150,000  francs, 
and  depicting  a  very  beautifully  and  powerfully  painted 
female  nude.  The  last  Degas  sale  was  marked  by  further 
record  prices  for  certain  comparatively  slight  sketches, 
which  did  not  by  any  means  possess  the  importance  which 
those  prices  might  appear  to  indicate.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  sale  at  the 
famous  studio,  and  that  collectors  were  bent  on  securing 
an  example  of  the  w-ork  of  this  extraordinary  subtle 
master,  no  matter  at  what  cost. 

In  the  sale  of  Dr.  Pozzi's  collection  there  was  a  really 
remarkable  display  of  Greek  and  Roman  marbles  as  well 
as  of  other  statuary.  Of  these  perhaps  the  finest  was 
the  1 'ij;/;/;,'' iI/I^«,  from  the  Via  de  Babugnan.  Hardly  lebS 
noteworthy  were  the  terra-cotta  of  a  standing  woman, 
theTanagras,anda  numberof  exceedingly  beautiful  vases. 
In  spite  of  the  advertised  anonymity,  the  sale  of  Mr.  X's 
Dutch  pictures  w-as  fairly  generally  known  to  be  that  of 
Dr.  Melville  Wasserman's  collection.  But  those  who 
attended  it  were  nevertheless  disappointed  of  a  sight  of 
his  famous  Rembrandt,  which,  having  been  privately  dis- 
posed of  beforehand,  was  not  included.  In  spite  of  the 
undeniably  high  quality  of  the  other  pictures,  they  failed 
to  realise  good  prices,  an  instance  of  those  sale-room 
vagaries  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  adequate 
explanation. 

.A.t  the  sale  of  Mme.Cibiel's  collection,  the  most  impor- 
tant lot  was  a  Beauvais  tapestry  taken  from  Boucher's 
famous  Loves  of  the  Gods,  which  fetched  435,000  francs. 
This  was  exactly  similar  to  the  piece  bought  ten  years 
ago  at  the  same  figure  at  the  Polovtsoff  sale  by  our 
American  friend,  Robert  Goelet.      In  the  important  sale 
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of  engravings  belonging  to  the  collection  L. !,.  were  to 
be  found  fine  examples  by  Rembrandt,  Purer,  Israels,  and 
\'an  Meckeneni,  the  best  of  which  fetched  higli  prices. 
Worthy  of  mention  likewise  was  the  interesting  dispersal  oi 


Gate  of  Hell,"  which  was  shown  on  this  occasion  for  the 
first  time  in  a  position  where  it  could  be  studied  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  where  it  could  command  meed 
of  appreciation  which  its  qualities  deserve. — R.R.M.S. 


PKESENTEIi     BY     H.IJ.H.     PRIM  I>s    MARY 


the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  belonging  to  the  collection 
of  \V.  Talbot  Ready,  the  eminent  medallist,  who  repro- 
duced the  medals  in  Galvano — for  the  British  Museum, 
marking  them  with  his  initial  R.  So  exquisitely  was  his 
work  carried  out,  that  unscrupulous  dealers  have  in  the 
[last  frequently  benefited  by  its  excellence  to  sell  his 
reproductions  as  originals. 

Lack  of  space  forces  me  to  postpone  until  next  month 
several  events  of  interest,  anion;.^  which  are  certain  private 
transactions  which  have  taken  jjlace,  such  as  the  private 
sale  of  the  famous  .Beauvais  suite  of  furniture  adorned 
wilh  tloral  bouquets,  lielonging  to  the  Count  de  la  Riboi- 
sii-re,  a  marvellous  set  in  spite  of  the  important  fact  that 
it  is  mounted  upon  modern  woods.  There  was  also  the 
private  sale  of  the  late  Baron  de  Schickler's  collection, 
which  comprised  several  important  items. 

An  occurrence  of  moment  in  the  art  world  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  Rodin  .Museum  in  the  Hotel  Biron.  This  long 
anticipated  event  to(]k  place  under  the  able  administration 
of  M.  lieneditte,  and  gave  the  public  their  flr^t  opportunity 
ol  fully  appreciating  the  tiuly  stupemlous  inspiration 
wir.ch  animated  the  master,  h  jiresented,  indeed,  an 
extraordinary  array  of  masterpieces,  into  the  details  of 
wliich  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  since  the  exhibitions  at 
.South  Kensington  Museum  have  rendered  my  readers 
familiar  with  the  main  achievements  of  this,  the  foremost 
sculptor  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mention  must,  how- 
ever, be  made  of  his  great  scul|:>tur.d  conception,  "The 
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The  eighth  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Lombard 
Water-Colour  .Artists,  opened  at  Milan  this  summer,  in- 
cludes many  of  the  names  which  con- 
tributed to  last  year's  success.  We 
find  that  fine  master  of  modern  water- 
colour,  who  has  been  president  of  this  "  Societa  degli 
-Acquerellisti  Lombardi  "  since  its  foundation,  now  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  Conime  Paolo  Sala.  Last  year  he  exhi- 
bited a  figure  subject,  most  appropriate  to  that  moment 
of  the  struggle  between  Austria  and  young  Italy,  in  a 
group  of  refugees,  Profiig/ii,  wearily  resting  on  the  steps 
of  some  Italian  church,  while  a  monk  descends,  within  his 
left  hand  a  capacious  bag,  which  suggests  some  form  of 
succour.  This  year  Paolo  Sala  presents  five  large  water- 
colour  paintings  under  the  genera!  title  of  Impressions  of 
Loni.'oti.  Sala  is  no  stranger  to  the  capital  of  our  Empire. 
A  great  traveller,  having  not  only  visited  but  lived  in 
South  America  and  Russia,  he  spent  many  months  in 
London  in  the  past,  brought  away  his  charming  wife 
from  among  us,  and  achieved — among  other  records  of 
his  stay  —  his  fine  water-colour  of  PiciadiUy  Circus, 
painted,  as  well  as  Tlie  Strand,  in  those  more  peaceful 
days  when  the  two-horse  omnibus  was  still  a  leading 
feature — and,  as  we  may  judge  here,  not  such  an  entirely 
inartistic  one — of  our  London  thoroughfares.  Sala's  tech- 
nique in  water-colour  is  unsurpassed  ;  loose  and  clean, 
alisolutely  modern  in  the  best  sense  of  that  misabused 
word,    he   excels   in   cool,    delicious  harmonies  ot   lucid 
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grey,  and,  even  in  his  studies  of  Lago  Maggiore,  near 
which  he  has  his  summer  home,  prefers  often  this  cool 
and  silvery  note  to  the  full  blaze  and  wealth  of  Southern 
colour.  We  may  imagine,  then,  that  our  cloudy  English 
summer  skies,  even  our  wind  and  rain-swept  autumn  with 
its  golden  glimpses,  find  in  him  a  sympathetic  and  ap- 
preciative observer  ;  and,  in  fact,  these  Impressions  of 
London  are  charming  melodies,  possessing  all  that  limpid 
freshness  which  is  a  feature  of  his  art  in  both  mediums. 

Among  the  \'enetian  artists  who  exhibit  in  this  Society, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  really  fine  painter 
and  etcher,  \'.  Zanetti  Zilla.  Last  year  his  Santa  Rosa 
showed  the  white  front  of  some  Italian  church,  guarded 
by  great  cypresses,  which  cast  deep  shadows  into  the 
water  in  the  foreground.  This  year  he  has  three  water- 
colours  at  the  Mostra  degli  Acquerellisti,  among  which 
Sails  Drying  (  Vele  ad  asciugare),  boldly  handled,  is  one 
of  the  best.  Landscape  art  in  Lombardy  finds  expression 
here  in  the  work,  often  poetic  in  its  outlook,  of  Emilio 
Borsa  ;  of  Giuseppe  Galli  (Luiigo  il  Lambro)  ;  of  Giu- 
seppe Amisani,  who  follows  up  his  success  of  last  year 
with  a  Summer  (Estate),  almost  as  boldly  handled  ;  of 
Ferrari,  in  his  studies  of  Milan,  past  and  present ;  and 
lastly  of  Renzo  Weiss,  for  many  years  the  indefatigable 
secretary  of  this  excellently  organised  Society,  and  who 
this  year,  in  his  Valle  del  Lys,  strikes  a  new  note  from 
that  of  his  five  water-colours  of  last  year,  among  which 
his  Baite  was  to  be  noted.  In  figure  work  in  these 
exhibitions  Ermenegildo  Agazzi  generally  comes  to  the 
front :  this  year  he  exhibits  Madre  (Mother)  ;  while 
Sig.  Biasi  gives  an  interesting  series  of  studies  of  life  in 
Corsica —  Wedding  Procession,  and  others — where  the 
presence  of  costume  gives  an  attractive  note  of  colour. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  fine  water-colour  painter, 
Onorato  Carlandi,  is  again  this  year  one  of  those  invited 
to  contribute  from  without  Lombardy  itself.  Carlandi 
has  devoted  himself,  like  Raggio,  though  not  so  exclu- 
sively, to  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  his  exhibition  at 
Messrs.  Walker's  Galleries  in  the  year  preceding  the 
war  was  an  immense  artistic  and  financial  success,  every 


painting  being  well  disposed  of  His  palette  is  rich  ;  his 
technitiue,  free  and  masterly,  places  him  absolutely  in  the 
front  of  modern  Italian  water-colour. 

A  subject  of  interest,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
treated  in  these  colunms,  is  that  of  the  paintings  by  old 
Italian  masters  returned  to  Italy  from  Austria  since  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  actual 
hostilities.  For  the  Italians  very  wisely  lost  no  time  in 
putting  in  their  claim  for,  and  actually  securing,  these 
important  works,  to  the  number  of  some  160  in  all, 
mainly  from  the  Imperial  .Academy  and  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Vienna.  These  seem  to  have  included  the 
famous  tapestries  of  Mantua,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will 
now  return  to  their  old  home  in  the  Reggia  of  the 
Gonzaghi  in  that  city.  .-Xmong  the  paintings,  those  of  the 
Venetian  masters  were  in  the  majority,  for  most  of  these 
were  removed  when  Venice  was  under  the  Austrian  domi- 
nation, and  choice  examples  of  such  artists  as  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  BartlommeoVivarini,  and  others,  were  among 
these. 

A  subject  of  considerable  artistic  as  well  as  architec- 
tural interest  is  that  of  the  restoration  of  the  famous 
.Abbey  Church  of  S.  Maria  of  Pomposa.  Efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Benedictines  of  Montecassino  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  church  has  been  now  for  some  time  un- 
used, and  is  also  by  no  means  easy  of  access.  These 
efforts  were  not  successful  ;  but  I  now  understand  that 
the  Government  has  granted  a  subsidy  of  Soo,ooo  lire, 
and  appointed  a  commission  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  restoration  of  the  building,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  in  Italy.  The  Italians  cannot  be 
charged  with  neglecting  the  art  treasures  of  the  past, 
which  are  their  national  heritage.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage— which  we  have  not,  and  may  w-ell  envy  them  in  this 
particular — of  a  thoroughly  well-organised  department  of 
fine  arts,  now  for  many  years  under  the  energetic  and 
experienced  direction  of  Comme  Corrado  Ricci,  and 
placed,  as  it  should  be,  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  as  a  part,  and  an  important 
part,  of  the  educational  eflfort  of  the  country. — S.  B. 
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The  late   Mr.  Edmund  John  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  war.     A  poet  of  rare  promise,  he  ivas  gradually 
achieving'  a  true  and  full  utterance, 
"  Symphonic  when  he  was  immerged  in  the  vortex 

Symbolique,"  by        „,-  the  conflict,  and  his  life  sacrificed 
Edmund  John,  „^  ^   ,-„..^^.g  i^^jj  ^.^-^   endeavour  to 

illustrated  by  ^^.^-^^^  ^  delicate  constitution  to  un- 


Stella  Langdale 
(Erikine  Mac- 
donald.     5s.  net) 


(lergothe  hardships  inseparable  from 
a  soldier's  life.      He  died  in  1917, 


aged  thirty-three,  having  published 
one  book  of  poems,  T/ii'  Flute  of  Sardonyx,  which  won 
high  praise  from  discerning  critics,  and  lefi  behind  him 
■M\o\\\Q.x.SyinphonieSvinboliqiiC,  now  issued  posthumously. 
The  work  was  begun  under  the  influence  of  Tschaikow- 
ski's  Symplionie  Patlu'tiquc.  But  it  is  na  mere  attempt 
to  translate  Tschaikowskis  wonderful  inusic  into  words  ; 
the  poem  can  be  read  with  equal  enjoyment  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  piece  as  b\'  those  who  do.  It  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  Keats  ;  there  is  the  same  feeling  for  rich 
colour  and  beautiful  form,  the  same  sense  of  melody  and 
the  same  liking  for  unfamiliar  and  unhackneyed  words. 
The  resemblance,  coming  as  it  does,  not  from  conscious 
imitation  by  the  younger  poet,  but  from  a  close  affinity 
of  outlook,  heightens  ones  enjoyment  of  the  book.  It  is 
as  though  the  spirit  of  Keats  was  speaking  to  us  on  the 
problems  of  modern  life,  and  investing  them  with  the 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  magic  and  beautiful  sugges- 
tion which  characterised  the  poems  of  his  lifetime.  The 
charm  of  the  l)ook  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  addition 
of  .Misa  .Stell.i  Langdale's  illustrationa.  These  are  in 
thorough  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  poems,  resolute  in 
their  avoidance  of  anything  that  is  commonplace,  highly 
imaginative,  and  translating  into  form  and  colour  the 
abstract  images  of  the  poet,  without  dwarfing  their 
s|)iritual  significance.  .Miss  Langdale's  art  is  in  its  way 
unic|ue  ;  it  derives  its  charm  from  its  imaginative  qualities, 
its  ])ower  of  suggestion,  and  its  remoteness  from  the 
commonplace  materialism  of  everytlay  life. 

'■  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  United   Service  Museum, 

Whitehall" 

(Royal   Uniied   Service  Institution.       2s.  6d.  net) 

TlIK  oldest  war  museum  m  the  country  i>  the  Rov.d 
United  .Ser\icc  Museum,  founded  by  William  I\'.  in  iS^i, 
and  now  located  in  the  Hancpieting  House  of  ()ld  White- 
hall Palace,  the  only  ])ortiim  of  the  building  that  survives. 


and  famous  as  being  perhaps  the  finest  existing  example 
of  Inigo  Jones's  architecture,  and  the  scene  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.  The  latest  edition  of  the  official 
catalogue  of  the  Museum,  compiled  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Sir.\rthur  Leetham,  shows  that  the  contentsof  the  museum 
vie  with  the  building  itself  in  interest,  many  of  the  most 
intimate  relics  of  British  naval  and  military  history  being 
gathered  together  in  the  institution.  They  begin  with 
the  period  that  England  first  possessed  a  standing  army, 
and  continue  to  the  present  time.  Of  typical  arms, 
armour,  and  trophies  won  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
there  are  some  thousands  of  examples,  but  more  precious 
to  the  ordinary  sightseer  will  be  the  personal  mementoes 
of  those  commanders  by  land  or  sea  whose  achievements 
were  the  main  factor  in  building  up  England's  greatness. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  great  admirals  who  is  not 
represented:  L)rake  by  his  snuff-box  and  walking-stick — 
articles  almost  ludicrously  peaceful  for  so  great  a  fire- 
eater ;  ISIake  by  his  cabin  chest;  Rodney  by  his  silver 
shoe-buckles  ;  and  Jervis  by  his  signal-book,  perhaps  the 
one  used  at  that  victory  at  St.  \'incent  which  gave  him 
his  title  and  established  Nelson's  fame.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  dozens  of  relics,  including  his  dirk,  worn  when 
he  was  a  delicate  midshipman  dreaming  of  future  renown, 
and  his  fighting  sword,  once  the  property  of  Admiral 
Walpole,  and  descending  from  him  to  Captain  Suckling, 
who  gave  it  to  Nelson.  The  latter  wore  it  at  the  battles 
of  St.  \'incent  and  Tenerifte.  Cochrane  and  Exmouth 
arc  also  well  rejn-esented,  and  there  are  relics  of  the  ex- 
plorers Cook  and  Franklin.  Among  the  military  relics 
IS  the  cocked  hat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  its 
cockade  of  five  colours,  denoting  that  he  was  Field 
.Mar^hal  in  four  diflerent  armies,  black  standing  for 
Creat  Britain,  scarlet  for  Spain  red  and  blue  for  Portugal, 
and  orange  for  Holland.  Both  the  Duke  and  his  great 
rival.  Napoleon,  are  represented  with  numerous  personal 
items,  as  are  most  of  the  well-known  English  generals. 
Then  there  are  mementoes  of  famous  battles  by  land  or 
sea — the  trumpet  which  sounded  the  death-charge  at 
Balaclax  a  ;  the  fiag  of  the  Chesapeake  when  she  sur- 
rendered at  the  conclusion  of  her  tluel  with  the  Sliannon; 
one  of  the  despatches  smuggled  through  the  lines  of  Luck- 
now  ;  and  a  variety  of  objects  all  connected  with  those 
great  deeds  which  make  splendid  the  record  of  English 
history.  The  catalogue  is  prefaced  with  an  interesting 
introduction,    giving  a   full   account  of  the    Banqueting 
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Hall  and  its  famous  Rubens  ceiling.  It  is  well  indexed, 
and  every  one  of  the  six  thousand  and  odd  items  enume- 
rated is  clearly  and  accurately  described.  Altogether  it 
is  an  admirably  compiled  production,  and  does  much 
credit  to  Sir  Arthur  Leetham  for  the  thorough  and  accurate 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out. 


"  Catalogue  of  Old 
Historical  Prints" 
(T.  H.  Parker) 


An  admirable  Catalogue  of  Old  Historical  Prints,  mostly 
relating  to  Naval  and  Military  Matters,  has  been  issued 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Parker  (12.^,  Berke- 
ley Street,  Piccadilly),  forming  one 
of  a  most  valuable  and  useful  series 
emanating  from  this  old-established 
firm.  The  present  book  contains  lists  of  nearly  two 
thousand  portraits  of  naval  and  military  celebrities,  three 
hundred  engravings  of  naval  battles,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  military  battles,  and  a  large  number  of  prints 
illustrating  historical  events,  costumes  of  the  British 
Army,  ships  in  the  Navy  or  Mercantile  Marine,  yachts, 
and  old  views  of  places  at  home  or  abroad,  as  well  as  a 
selection  of  fancy  subjects,  caricatures,  and  sporting  en- 
gravings, including  a  large  proportion  printed  in  colours. 
The  military  and  naval  portraits  comprise  numerous  im- 
portant and  rare  plates,  as  well  as  smaller  examples 
suitable  for  extra  illustration.  Thus  there  are  twenty-five 
portraits  of  Nelson,  ranging  in  price  from  2s.  6d.  to  ;/^35, 
of  which  several  examples  are  not  duplicated  in  the  British 
Museum  collection.  Other  naval  and  military  heroes  are 
represented  nearly  as  profusely,  and  there  are  numerous 
portraits  of  men  less  widely  known,  though  they  all  as- 
sisted to  establish  their  country's  greatness.  From  the 
engravings  of  battles  one  could  form  a  practically  com- 
plete naval  and  military  history  from  the  earliest  times. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  catalogues  of  its 
kind  that  has  been  issued,  and  forms  a  valuable  work  of 
reference. 

"  L.  De  Mauri  "  (Ernesto  Sfarasino),  the  Amateur 
of  Miniatures  on  Ivory,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries.  (Milan,  Ulrico  Hoepli,  igi8. 
Lire  15.) 

This  work,  under  the  title  oi  V Amatore  di  Miniature 
su  Avorio,  forms  part  of  an  excellent  little  series  by  the 
same  author,  whose  earlier  numbers  include  within  their 
field  objects  of  art  and  vertu  {UAinatore  di  Oggetti 
d'arte  e  di  Curiosita),  tapestries  and  antique  carpets 
(VAmatore' di  Arazzi  e  Tappeti  antic/ii),  and  majolica 
and  china  ( L'Amalore  di  Majolica  e  Porcellane),  being 
intended,  as  the  editor  points  out,  to  be  an  almost  indis- 
pensable vade-mecum  for  the  collector,  the  antiquarian, 
and  the  artist. 

In  fact,  if  the  other  volumes  are  up  to  the  level  of  this 
Amatore  di  Miniature,  this  bids  fair  to  prove  a  very 
useful  series ;  for  the  author  in  the  present  volume  both 
knows  and  handles  his  subject  well.    The  prefatory  notice 


and  general  survey  of  the  history  of  miniature,  and  the 
biographical  notices  which  follow,  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
both  wide  and  sound  in  outlook  ;  in  the  last,  fairly  com- 
plete and  accurate. 

.•\s  these  notices  are  arranged,  for  the  reader's  greater 
convenience,  alphabetically,  the  work,  apart  from  the 
|)refatory  matter  and  survey  just  mentioned,  really 
amounts  to  a  dictionary  of  miniaturists ;  and  this  is  ob- 
viously such  a  practical  and  useful  contribution  to  art 
knowledge  that  the  question  at  once  occurs  as  to  whether 
any  similar  work  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English-speaking 
countries — and,  if  not,  why  not? 

The  writer  runs  very  briefly  through  the  development 
of  miniature  painting  in  Italy,  especially  in  its  connection 
with  purely  pictorial  art,  from  Oderigi,  called  by  Dante 
"  Tonor  d'Agobbio,"  to  Giulio  Clovio,  and  even  to  Stefa- 
neschi  and  Angelo  Colomboni ;  but  does  full  justice  to 
the  claims  of  France,  and  still  more  of  England,  as  the 
two  great  schools  of  miniature  in  its  modern  form. 

His  survey  of  the  English  school  is  of  special  interest, 
and  he  does  equal  justice  to  the  French  school,  and 
to  the  claims  of  such  masters  of  the  art  as  Augustin 
or  Isabey.  We  may,  however,  fairly  question  whether 
the  author  is  justified  in  including,  as  he  does,  the  great 
engraver  Bartolozzi  in  his  biographical  notices  of 
miniaturists,  even  though  he  guards  himself  by  saying 
"his  miniatures  are  very  few  and  very  rare."  This  is 
saying  at  once  too  little  and  too  much  :  too  little,  because 
we  should  have  liked  this  assertion  to  have  been  followed 
by  some  precise  information  as  to  subjects  and  dates  of 
these  rare  works  in  miniature  ;  too  much,  because  we  are 
very  strongly  inclined  to  question  whether  they  ever 
existed  at  all. 

Another  point  of  minor  importance,  but  which  is  worth 
correcting,  is  Sig.  De  Lauri's  reference,  under  Richard 
Cosway,  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  as  the  "famous  and  most 
beautiful  actress,"  whose  portrait  by  Cosw-ay  brought 
"the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Prince  Regent." 
The  beautiful  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  at  no  time,  to  our 
knowledge,  any  connection  with  the  stage.  She  married 
when  only  nineteen,  and  was  left  a  second  time  a  widow 
in  1781,  when  scarcely  twenty-five;  and  four  years  later 
became  acquainted  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom 
she  was  privately  married  in  the  same  year. 

These  are,  however,  not  very  serious  mistakes  in  an 
otherwise  careful  and  valuable  work  ;  what  is  more 
serious  is  the  very  poor  quality  of  the  colour  illustrations. 
We  may  judge  how  bad  these  are  by  comparing  Fiiger's 
"  Princess  Lictenstein "  here  with  the  same  in  Dr. 
Williamson's  smaller  Portrait  Mi/iiatures,  where  it  has 
been  properly  reproduced.  This  is  unfortunately  not  one 
instance,  but  applies  to  quite  two-thirds  of  the  colour- 
work  here,  though  the  black-and-white  is  passable.  It 
forms  a  drawback  to  a  work  which  in  itself  possesses 
very  great  merit  and  usefulness. 
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Sunderland  Lustre  Jus;.^!;::. 577  (Toronio).  Assuming 
ihejiig  to  be  of  similar  decoralion  as  thai  in  the  illustration,  wc 
should  estimate  its  value  at  about  ^4  or  ^5. 

Vase,  etc. — K2,66l  (Canterbury).  The  vase  bears  the 
registration  mark,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  earlier  than  about 
1850,  and  is  therefore  of  no  importance,  as  is  also,  we  suspect, 
the  jug  mentioned.  The  spoons  appear  to  bear  the  London 
mark,  but  we  must  know  the  shape  of  the  shields  before  we  can 
say  any  more.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  value  them  from  the 
descrijition. 

Secretaire. — B2,664  (Hawkliur^t).  This  is  a  secretaire 
(not  a  stool)  for  placing  on  a  table.  From  the  photograph,  it 
seems  to  be  continental,  not  improbably  Tyrolese,  but  dis- 
playing a  certain  amount  of  Italian  influence,  and  is  presumably 
of  seventeenth-century  date.  It  is  not  an  imporlant  piece,  and 
its  value  is  debatable. 

Clock.  — 1-12,685  {^^  orcesler).  Sn  far  as  can  be  told  fiom 
the  pholograjih,  your  clock  is  a  good  s])ecimen,  and  may  lie 
worth  ^40.  Britten  records  a  bird  and  flower  marquelerie  long- 
case  clock  by  (Jeorge  Shule,  London,  di^a  1705. 

Furniture.  — B2, 704  (Shefiield).  Judging  from  the  photo- 
grajihs,  the  chest  is  of  the  time  of  Charles  L,  value  about  £20  ; 
the  chest  of  drawers,  a  typical  .specimen  of  aliuut  16S0,  /'20  ; 
and  the  sideboard,  not  impossibly  by  a  successor  of  Sheraton, 
/,40.  These  jtrices  are  consequent  uprtn  the  authenticity  of  the 
jiieces,  which  appears  to  be  correct  in  each  case. 

Sevres  Toilet  Box,  etc.  — B2, 707  (Bradford).  Unfor- 
tunately, it  i^  impossible  \u  value  the  box  from  a  photograph. 
The  German  print  is,  we  should  say,  valueless  c\ce|il  as  a 
curiosity,  for  which,  however,  there  would  be  a  very  limited 
demand.  The  second  edition  of  Rowlandson's  Sl^elclia  u/  .S, ,;;  - 
ho'ivis;''  might  fetch  £1  or  ^4,  but  the  remaining  volumes  are 
of  comparatively  small  interest. 

Sporting  Prints.  — B2, 727  (Kingstown).  The-e  may  be 
of  value,  but  we  must  inspect  a  specimen  before  deciding.  If 
you  will  send  one  of  them,  infk.amkd,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
obtain  an  expert  opinion  for  a  fee  of  5«.,  and  the  return  postage. 
.•\t  the  same  lime,  we  should  wish  tu  see  a  detailed  list  of  the 
remainder  of  the  .serie-->. 
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interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


LancsTON.  —  Robert  Langston,  Prothonotary  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Doctor  of  Laws.  Grant  by  Sir  C. 
Barker,  Garter.  Per  pale  gules  and  azure  a  cross  argent  between 
an  escallop  shell  and  a  demi  St.  Catherine's  wheel  upon  a  box 
(/.<■.  of  ointment)  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  all  of  the  third  ;  on  a 
chief  or.  a  cross  patonce  gules  between  two  torteaux,  that  on  the 
dexter  charged  with  a  chief,  that  on  the  sinister  with  a  sword, 

both    gnld.    " 

Miii;i!UOOIi. — John  Morewood,  of  .'Mfreton,  co.  Derby,  late 
High  Sheriff  for  the  county,  son  of  Rowland  Morewood,  of 
Oakes  in  Bradheld,  co.  York,  deceased,  son  of  John  Morewood, 
of  (Jakes,  whose  ancestors  owned  that  estate  from  the  time  of 
Edward  IL  (nant  to  the  said  John  Morewood  and  to  Andrew, 
Joseph  and  Francis  Morewood,  uncles  to  the  said  John  the 
younger  by  W.  Dugdale,  Garter,  and  Sir  H.  S.  Cieorge,  Norroy 
28  June,  1678.  Vert,  an  oak  tree  aigent,  acorned  or.  Cies! — A 
tlexter  and  sinister  arm  in  armour  proper,  embowed  holding  a 
chajilet  yii  oak  \ert  acorned  or. 

TiNNi:v.  —  William  Henry  Tinney,  son  of  William  Tinney,  of 
Salisbury,  gent.  Matriculated  27  July,  iSoi,aged  I7;B.A.  1S05, 
bellow  of  Oriel  College  1S06-2S,  M.A.  iSoS.  Barrister-at-Law, 
Inner  Temple,  181 1,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1812.  K.C.  and  a 
Bencher,  1S29  :  a  Masterin  Ch.ancery.  1S47-60.  Deputy  Recorder 
of  Salisbury,      lie  died  30  Nov.,  1S71. 


luii/iiiivis  lire  ashed  to  see  that  tlicir  ■^iihsciiiiciit  letters 
liciir  llic  reference  niimlier  allotted  to  tliviii.  Pictures 
aiul  prints  sluuilil  he  ini/raiiicd  hefi)re  bcniii  sent  up  ft>i- 
tnspectitin. 


\V i;ori. 11  iiiN.— Sir  Thomas  Wmughton,  of  Broad  Hinton, 
knighted  1574,  married  secondly  Ann,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
b_ihn  Barwick,  or  Berwick,  of  Wilcot,  co.  Wilts,  and  died  4  June, 
I  S97,  aged  tifty-six.  leaving,  wilh  other  issue,  a  son.  Sir  Geoige 
Wrought<;in. 
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THE    MAKIYKUOM    OK    sAN    MARCO 


BY    VITTORE    lELLlMANO 


Venice  h;is  lately  welcomed  with  open  arms 
the  return  of  her  restored  art  treasures.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  pictures  which  Austria  had  illegally  ap- 
propriated during  the  Lombard-Venetian  occupation 
from  1808  to  1S66  have  at  last  been  restored  to  their 
native  city  according  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice  of 
November, 
1918.  Many 
manuscripts 
and  autographs 
have  also  found 
their  way  back, 
and  a  series  of 
clear  and  ex- 
haustive docu- 
ments exists 
which  shows 
by  what  illegal 
means  Austria 
possessed  her- 
self of  these 
treasures,  and 
how  just  is  our 
vindication  of 
our  rights.  An 
official  docu- 
ment issued  by 
the  Curator  of 
the  Vienna 
Picture  Gallery 
relating  to  the 
history  of  the 
foundation  of 
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the  gallery  further  reveals  how,  one  by  one,  these  work.s 
of  art  were  illicitly  exported  from  Italy.  To  all  this 
can  be  added  the  well-known  and  recognised  fact  that 
in  the  peace  treaty  drawn  up  between  Austria  and 
Italy  in  1866,  Italy  was  already  then  to  receive  the 
expropriated  works  of  art.     Legally,  Austria  raised  no 

objection  to  the 
terms  o  f  t  h  i  s 
agreement,  but 
owing  to  her 
vague  excuses, 
her  temporis- 
ing and  endless 
difficult  i  es  of 
every  kind,  the 
execution  of  the 
treaty  was  made 
im])OSsible.  It 
was  only  owing 
to  our  great  and 
final  victory  of 
\'ittorio  Vene- 
to  in  Noveni- 
1.1  e  r ,  I  9  I  8  , 
w  h  i  c  h  com- 
pletely broke 
up  the  Austrian 
Empire,  that 
the  representa- 
tives of  Italy  at 
Vienna  were  at 
last  able  to 
UY  VITTORE  cARPAccio  Carry  out  the 
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terms  of  the  original  treaty  :  and  the  pictures  have  at         which  was  threatened  for  so  long  a  period  with  des- 
Ihst  been  restore°d  to  Italy.  truction,  but  is  once  more  at  last  safe  and  free.     The 

:   This  concession  is  accordin<.;lv  not.  as  some  have         admiratinn  and  the  emotion  are  fully  justified  when 


liV     ANTONKILO     DA    S.^LIBA 


erroneously  supposed,  a  kind  of  compensation  lor 
damages  inflicted  by  eneuiy  aerial  or  direct  boml)ard- 
ment  to  Italian  works  of  art.  Great  damage  has  been 
done  to  Italy's  arti.->tic  heirlooms,  in  spite  of  the  won- 
derful precautions  she  took  to  safeguard  her  treasures, 
and  t(j  compensate  for  these  damages  Italy  still  hopes 
that  her  rights  will  he  recognised,  and  that  Italian 
works  of  art  from  .Austrian  galleries  will  be  restored  in 
rompensation  for  some  cjf  these  irreparalile  damages. 
'I'he  ])ictures  which  have  been  restored  are,  accord- 
ingly, no  indemnity,  but  represent  the  simple  execu- 
tion ot  an  old  treaty,  which  has  bei  n  delayed  tor  filty 
year.-.. 

The  |)ictures  sent  from  Vienna  are  now  exhibited  to 
the  admiration  and  the  emotion  of  the  \'enetians,  and 
of  all  those  visitors  who  are  flocking  to  the  divine  city, 


one  considers  that  the  greater  number  of  these  pic- 
tures also  possess  an  historic  meaning,  which  makes 
them  doubly  dear  and  precious  to  Venetian  hearts. 
They  originally  decorated  the  halls  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
the  offices  of  the  Old  Republic,  churches,  and  i-on- 
fraternities  ;  so  that  each  one,  so  to  speak,  is  now  to 
be  restored  to  the  very  spot  where  it  originally  hung, 
and  to  which  it  will  return  once  more  to  set  off  its 
sublime  beauty.  And  if  some  of  these  treasures  should 
fail  to  find  their  original  home,  possibly  destroyed 
during  the  last  five  years,  they  will,  at  any  rate,  hang 
among  their  fellows  in  the  halls  of  the  Academia, 
where,  until  yesterday,  their  return  was  e.xpected  after 
l(mg  years  of  exile  from  their  native  city.  And  this 
restoration  is  not  only  the  legitimate  glory  and  the 
result  of  our  great  victory,  but  we  also  rejoice  over 
the  beauty,  the  importance,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of 
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BY    CARTACCIO 


many  of  the  [jirturcs,  which  will  allow  us  to  complete 
our  list  of  mutilated  treasures,  and  to  reconstruct 
some  of  the  old  halls  in  the  Ducal  Palace  which  have 
been  robbed  of  every  trace  of  their  original  beauty. 

Besides  the  pictures  restored  to  Venice,  nine 
magnificent  Raphaelesque  tapestries,  from  the  Uucal 
Palace  at  Mantua,  have  also  been  restored.  This 
series  of  tapestries,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Ra- 
jihael's  productions,  was  executed  for  the  Gonzagas, 
and  woven  with  their  coats  of  arms  and  with  splendid 
edges,  especially  designed  Ijy  Giulio  Romano  ;  they 
will  he  restored  accordingly  to  the  beautiful  palace  at 
Mantua,  from  winch  they  were  ruthlesslv  torn.  The 
[jictures  w.i\s  in  Venice  are  chielly  works  bv  \'enetian 
masters  who  are  already  worthily  represented  in  pri\ate 
and  [jublic  galleries,  in  churches,  in  tliu  "Scuole," 
and  in  the  1  )ucal  I'alace,  so  they  do  not  represent 
any  new  and   precious  contribution  to  the  history  <jf 


\'enetian  art.  lint  among  them  are  some  pictures 
worthy  of  the  greatest  attention — as,  for  instance,  the 
Bleeding  Chi-isf,  by  Vittore  Carpaccio,  which  has 
been  considerably  restored,  but  is  characteristic  of 
his  art,  and  worthy  to  be  placed  among  his  master- 
pieces. Then  there  is  the  great  picture  by  Lazzaro 
Bastiani,  St.  Ve>ie?-a/ida  and  other  Saints,  which  can 
be  considered  the  most  important  work  by  the  master 
of  Carpaccio,  in  which  he  reveals  all  the  qualities 
which  his  pupil  subse(|uently  developed  so  broadly 
and  efficiently.  One  detail  of  the  picture  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  :  his  maul-stick  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
\'irgin,  as  though  it  were  a  votive  offering  or  a  gift. 

There  is  also  a  great  Pieta,  signed  Anton  Mesanensis, 
which — if  it  is  not  by  Antonello  himself,  but  by  his 
imitator,  Antonio  da  .Saliba— is  worthy  of  our  interest, 
both  for  tile  painting  and  for  the  memories  which  it 
evokes,  as  it  hung  for  a  long  time  in  the  hall  ol   the 
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Council  of  Ten,  us  if  it  were  there  to  invoke  and 
advise  them  to  mercy  and  jiity. 

A  polyptych,  by  liartolummeci  \'ivarini,  represent- 
ing .SV.  Aiii/'nise  witli  Four  Saints,  is  one  of  his  finest 
works,  both  for  its  colouring  and  for  its  sculpturesque 
manner. 

The  Madonna  of  tlie  Orange  Grove,  by  Cinia  da 
Conegliano,  is  also  worthy,  for  its  splendid  colouring 
and  for  the  grandeur  of  its  composition,  to  be  placed 
beside  his  other  ijictnres  in  the  churches  and  galleries 
of  Venice. 

The  AlartyrJom  of  San  J/areo,  by  \'ittore  Belliniano, 
a  commission  given  to  (liovanni  liellini.  but  executed 
by  Vittore,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  art  of  this 
uncommon,  if  not  too  characteri.stic,  artist,  who  fluc- 
tuates between  Carpaccio  and  Hellini,  and  who  ably 
represents  a  period  (;f  \enetian  art. 

A  beautiful  series  of  pictures  are  those  by  Bonil'acio 
de'  I'itati  antl  by  Bonifacio  Veronese,  and  which  ably 
re])resent  these  two  interesting,  but  not  clearly  defined, 
personalities.  But  the  fmest  and  most  interesting  pic- 
tures are  tho.se  by  Paolo  Veronese  and  by  Tintoretto. 
'I'he  former  is   represented   bv  T/ie  Sai'n/s  Geniiniano 


and  Severo  (formerly  organ  panels  in  the  church  of 
S.  (".eminiano),  and  by  The  Annunciation  and  The 
Adoration  (formerly  on  the  ceiling  of  the  church  of 
the  Umilta),  in  which  I'aolo  Veronese  reaches  the 
heights  of  his  power  as  a  broad,  bold,  and  new  painter, 
and  in  which  can  already  be  traced  some  of  Tiepolo's 
boldest  qualities,  in  the  composition  as  well  as  in  the 
delicate  gradations  of  colour,  in  the  charming  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  which  are  especially  characteristic 
of  Tiepolo,  but  which  are  already  to  be  found  in  these 
works  by  Paolo  Veronese. 

Tintoretto  is  represented  by  a  series  of  portraits  of 
doges  and  magistrates,  among  which  are  some  authentic 
masterpieces,  such  as  the  portrait  of  the  Doge  Trevisau ; 
bv  two  large  canvases,  with  eighteen  portraits  in  each, 
formerly  in  San  Cristoforo  ;  and  by  the  Philosophers, 
formerly  in  the  Libreria  of  Sansovino,  which  are 
characteristic  works  of  the  master,  revealing  breadth 
and  vigour  of  drawing  and  sober  colouring.  Round 
these  works  cluster  others  less  important,  but  no  less 
dear  to  the  Italians,  and  especially  the  Venetians,  for 
their  many  associations  with  local  history. 

.\mong  these  \'enetian  works  there  are  also  some 
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by  foreign  masters,  which  represent  an  interesting  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Venetian  painting.  There  are 
a  few  pictures  by  Bosch,  of  Aaken  (formerly  in  the 
Ducal  Palace),  and  a  deposed  Christ  of  the  school 
of  Diirer,  formerly  in  the  Scuola  of  San  Giovanni 
Evangelista.  These  pictures  show  how  much  the 
\'enetians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  even  with  their 
wealth  of  native  art,  were  interested  in  the  works  of 


those  artists  who  lived  beyond  their  mountains,  and 
how  they  loved  and  honoured  foreign  art.  So  now, 
after  their  long  years  of  exile,  the  works  by  the  dear 
\'enetian  artists  have  been  restored  for  ever  to  the 
(,)ueen  of  the  Adriatic.  They  take  their  place  once 
more  among  their  sister  pictures,  to  crown,  as  it  were, 
the  immortal  song  of  beauty  sung  by  \'enetian  art 
from  the  fourteenth  century  up  to  to-day. 
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Concerning  Decorated  Stay=busKs       By  W.  RusKin  Butterfield 


In  this  country  nowadays  rustic  wooers 
seldom  make  things  to  give  to  the  object  of  their 
devotion,  but  formerly  this  was  the  usual,  if  not  uni- 
versal, custom.  Often  enough,  indeed,  the  first  clear 
intimation  of  a  man's  love  for  a  maid  was  the  shy 
offering  of  a  gift;  and  the  acceptance  thereof,  while  by 
no  means  to  be  taken  lightly  as  proof  that  the  tender 
passion  on  the  man's  part  was  reciprocated,  yet  gave 
fair  grounds  for  hope,  since  an  unwilling  maid,  or 
a  maid  whose  affections  were  already  bestowed  upon 
another,  would  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to  find  an  excuse 
for  declining.  And  as  it  is  natural  fora  man  to  wish 
to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  his  choice,  the  gift  was 
never  scamped  in  the  making,  but  wrought  with  all 
the  care  and  skill  at  command.  Such  love-tokens 
followed  in  the  main  certain  favoured  types,  such  as 
the  stay-busk,  the  love-s]ioon,  and  the  knitting-sheath. 
Whichever  form  it  t(jok,  the  object  was  almost  always 
enriched  with  ornament,  for  it  was  not  only  intended 


to  form  a  valued  keepsake,  but  was  also  a  witness  that 
its  maker  was  a  man  of  taste.  The  discerning  collector 
sees,  therefore,  in  a  decorated  stay-busk  or  knitting- 
sheath,  an  object  which  throws  light  upon  the  aesthetic 
outlook  of  the  common  people  of  this  land  in  times 
past,  besides  being  a  quaint  and  curious  thing.  He 
who  would  judge  truly  the  art  of  a  nation  must  go 
not  alone  to  the  productions  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional artists,  but  also  to  the  creations  of  the  un- 
lettered peasantry.  Hitherto  students  and  collectors, 
with  some  conspicuous  exceptions,  have  paid  far  too 
little  attention  to  our  peasant  art,  partly  because  of  a 
widespread  but  foolish  notion  that  the  common  people 
are  not  capable  of  achieving  any  art  worth  bothering 
about,  but  chiefiy,  perhaps,  because  the  remaining 
examples  are  now,  unhappily',  so  few  in  number. 
Amongst  the  exceptions  it  is  a  pleasuie  to  name  Mr. 
H.  H.  Edmondson,  of  Preston  ;  Mr.  John  Sunderland, 
of  Nelson :   Mr.  Edward  Bidwell,  of  Finsbury  Park,  N. ; 
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Concer)U}tg  Dccoyated  Stay-busks 


and  Mr.  Miller  Christy,  of 
Chignal  St.  James,  Chelms- 
ford, who  have  spared  nei- 
ther time  nor  trouble  in 
rescuing,  before  the  oppor- 
tunity was  gone  beyond 
recall,  the  relicsofournative 
folk-art.  Many  provincial 
museums  have  assisted  in 
the  good  work,  notably 
those  at  Bolton,  (iuildford, 
Warrington,  Cardiff,  Col- 
chester, Brighton,  Hull, and 
Hastings  :  but  of  the  great 
national  art  museums  in  the 
Metropolis  the  less  s^aid  the 
better. 

To  come,  however,  to  the 
decorated  stay-busk,  the 
subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle. The  word  husk  would 
appear  to  have  been 
applied  at  first  to  any 
stiffened  body -garment, 
like  the  bodice  or  stays. 
Thus  William  Warner 
(iS58?-i6o9)  has  '•  Her 
face  was  Maskt  ....  her 
body  pent  with  buske" 
(Albion' s Eng/and) ;  and  John  Marston  (1575 
writes  in  his  Scourge  of  Villainie  : — 


NOS.     I    TO    3. — DECOKATED    STAY-KUSKS 
1HE    PROPERTY    OF    MR.  H.   H.  EDMONDSON 
ON    EXHIMTION    AT    HASTINGS    MUSEU.M 


-1634) 


Her  long  slit  sleeves,  stifl  buske,  ruffi. 
Is  all  that  makes  her  thus  aiiiielicall. 


erdineall, 


In  the  ballad  Edom  0'  Gordon,  dusk  is  used  for 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  Later,  however,  the  term  was 
restricted  to  the  flat  and  plain  piece  of  wood  or  whale- 
bone (i.e.,  baleen)  passing  down  the  front  of  stays- 
I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  series  of  such  busks,  as 
well  as  several  old  stays  with  the  busk  in  position. 
The  busk,  or  bone,  as  it  was  also  called,  was  inserted 
in  a  long  pocket-like  receptacle,  and,  being  (juite  out 
of  sight,  it  was  not  ornamented  in  any  way. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  specimens 
here  figured  and  described  were  really  stay-busks  at 
all,  although  they  were  known  by  that  name.  They 
are  decorated  throughout  their  length,  and  obviously 
were  meant  to  be  seen  and  admired.  In  all  likelihood 
they  were  inserted  in  the  V-shaped  opening  of  the 
corset-bodice,  like  the  earlier  embroidered  stomacher, 
of  which  three  illustrations  are  given  for  comparison. 
I  look  upon  the  decorated  stay-busk  as  the  folk- 
parallel  of  the  stomacher,  but  while  representations 
of  the  latter  abound  in  portraits  and  fashion-plates,  a 


long  search  of  books  and 
prints  has  failed  to  disclose 
a  single  figure  of  the  former. 
It  need  cause  no  surprise 
that  the  stay-busk  continued 
in  use  after  the  stomacher 
had  been  discarded,  for  the 
folk  are  tenacious  of  their 
traditions  and  usages. 

Except  for  three  examples 
made  uf  true  whalebone 
(not  the  flexible  baleen 
commonly  known  as  whale- 
bone), all  the  decorated 
stay-busks  examined  by  me 
— some  thirty -seven  in 
number  —  are  of  wood,  a 
material  easily  carved  with 
an  ordinary  pocket  -  knife. 
In  the  whalebone  stay- 
busks  the  ornament  is  pro- 
duced by  superficial  in- 
cisions filled  in  with  a  black 
pigment,  ships  and  whaling 
scenes  being  the  favourite 
and  appropriate  subjects. 
They  are  without  doubt  the 
work  of  whalers,  and  re- 
mind one  of  the  decorated 
whales'  teeth  which  are  such  familiar  objects  in  old 
whaling  ports  such  as  Whitby  and  Hartlepool.  The 
wooden  stay-busks  are  thicker,  and  mostly  have  a 
prominent  ridge  running  down  the  middle  in  front, 
making  them  triangular  in  cross-section,  while  the 
carving  is  deeper.  The  back  is  flat,  and  almost  always 
plain.  It  may  be  a  mere  fancy  of  mine,  but  I  like  to 
think  that  the  general  shape  is  derived,  in  some 
instances  at  any  rate,  from  the  conventional  figure 
of  the  heart.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  in  No.  1 2, 
and,  though  the  resemblance  is  less  pronounced,  in 
Nos.  I  and  2.  Figures  like  those  of  ships  and  sailors 
and  whales  are  never  found  in  the  wooden  specimens. 
By  far  the  most  frequent  device  is  the  heart,  which 
symbolises  the  affection  of  the  producer.  Another 
favourite  ornament  is  the  floral  device  best  seen  in 
No.  3. 

The  stay-busks  illustrated  in  Nos.  i  to  9  form  part 
of  the  wonderful  and  probably  unrivalled  collection 
of  English  bygones  belonging  to  Mr.H.H.Edmondson. 
No.  I  is  14J  in.  long,  2f  in.  across  the  widest  part, 
and  h  in.  in  greatest  thickness.  Near  the  top  are  the 
initials  I.B.,  and  the  date  1781.  It  is  carved  both 
with  a  heart  and  the  tulip-like  device  referred  to  above. 
No.  2  is  plainly  from  the  same  hand,  but  it  is  ten 
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NOS.    4    lO    0.— DEi.OKATEI)    STAY-BUSKS 


THK    PROrERTY    OF    MTs.    II.    U.    EDMON  DSON 


years  later  in  date  and  half  an  imh  sJKjrter.  Occupying 
a  prominent  position  in  the  middle  is  a  design  of  four 
hearts  arranged  with  the  points  inward,  and  in  the 
upjjermost  heart  are  two  crossed  arrows.  The  general 
shape,  the  border  of  lo/enges,  and  the  Cupid's-bow 
top  loUow  closely  No.  i.  In  both  there  is  a  promi- 
nent ridge  down  the  middle. 

No.  3  is  i4i  in.  long,  2}  in.  wide,  and  |  in.  thick. 
It  is  inscribed  at  the  top,  "The  30  November,  1779," 
and  below  are  the  initials  A.S.  and  W.W.,  probably 
those  of  giver  and  receiver.  There  is  the  favourite 
flower,  but  the  heart  is  aljsent. 

No.  4  is  T3}  in.  long,  2 J  in.  wide,  and  slightly 
more  than  \  in.  thick.  It  is  divided  int(j  fi\e  panels 
by  /.ig/.ag  lines  ;  the  panel  at  the  top  has  the  initials 
\.\.,  and  that  at  the  bottom  the  date,  17S5,  in  deco- 
rative figures.  A  heart  enclosing  a  trefoil  is  in  the 
second  panel  from  the  top.  Throughout,  the  incisions 
are  somewhat  deep. 

The  s[)ecimens,  so  far,  have  been  straight,  but  the 
next  two  are  bowed  slightly  forward,  bcjth  above  and 
below  the  mitldle  line.  No.  5  is  i  ;]  in,  long,  i :(  in. 
wide,  and   .',  in.   thick.      It  lias  the  initials  .M..M.,  and 


the  date  1760,  and  is  decorated  with  a  heart,  floral 
designs,  and  geometrical  patterns. 

No.  6  is  12}  in.  long,  ij  in.  wide,  and  \  in.  thick. 
The  front  is  covered  with  formally  arranged  designs, 
the  deep  carving  in  some  places  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  more  superficial  incisions  elsewhere. 

No.  7  is  a  straight  busk,  13J;  in.  long,  I'l  in.  wide, 
and  i  in.  thick.  It  is  dated  on  the  back  17S5, 
The  tulip-like  flower  appears  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom  ;  there  is  also  the  figure  of  a  bird,  presumably 
a  peacock. 

No.  8  is  13^  in.  long,  2I  in.  wide,  and  'I  in.  thick. 
It  has  a  straight  edge  at  the  Kip,  a  prominent  central 
ridge,  and  pointed  lower  extremity,  and  bears  the 
inscription  I. P.,  1791,  l'.C.\\'.\V.  In  the  middle  is  a 
large  heart  enclosing  three  others. 

No.  9  is  13  J  in.  long,  i|  in.  wide,  and  f  in.  thick. 
It  is  dated  1785,  and  has  a  prominent  ridge. 

No.  10  is  from  a  specimen,  13  in.  long,  in  the  excel- 
lent Municipal  Museum  at  Warrington.  It  is  very 
unusual  both  in  form  and  ornamentation.  The  top 
edge  is  cut  straight  across,  the  sides  form  parallel 
lines,  and  the  front  is  flatter  than   that   of  anv  other 


Concerning   Decorated  Stay-hnsks 


wooden  busk  here  described  ;  while  the  ornament  con-         worn,  and  not  merely  keepsakes,  otherwise  they  could 


sists  entirely  of  regularly  disposed  patterns. 

No.   II   is  ot  true  whalebone,  |  in.  in  thickness. 


hardly  "adorn  a  female  bright." 

No.  12.     This  specimen,  as  already  indicated,  takes 
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NOS.    lO  TO    14.  —  DECORATED   ST.\Y-BUSKS  NO. 

PROPERTy    OF    MR.  WILSON    CREWDSON,    F.S.A. 


ID    IS    IN    WARRINGTON    MUSEUM  NOS.     II    AND    I4    ARE    THE 

NOS.    12   AND    13   ARE   IN    THE   NATIONAL   MUSEU.M   OF   WALKS 


and  is  doubtless  the  work  of  a  whaler.  The  central 
panel  has  the  following  inscription  in  lightly  scratched 
characters : — 

'*  Once  I  was  a  sperm  whale  so  gay, 
But  caught  in  an  unlucky  ilay  ; 
My  body  burnt  to  come  to  light. 
My  bone  to  adorn  a  female  bright." 

On  the  back  is  scratched  the  name  R.  Barton.  Before 
commencing  the  decoration  the  whaler  seems  to  have 
turned  the  busk  the  wrong  way  up,  as  the  rounded 
part  appears  to  be  at  the  bottom.  This  specimen  is 
of  special  value  in  proving  that  stay-busks  were  actually 


the  form  of  a  greatly  elongated  heart.  The  design  is 
constructed  from  a  single  element — a  leaf. 

No.  13  has  the  familiar  features,  the  heart  and  the 
floral  design,  the  leaves  being  shaded  by  means  of  a 
dark  pigment ;  it  also  bears  the  initials  M.Ci.,  and  the 
date  1789. 

No.  14  is  remarkable  in  having  the  ornament  in 
relief,  and  it  is  much  thicker  than  any  of  the  others 
illustrated.  That  it  was  a  love-token  is  plain  from  the 
two  hearts  and  the  altar  with  doves.  Below  the  altar 
is  the  sun  in  glory,  a  basket  of  flowers,  etc.     The  back 
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contains  three  sunk  compartnients.   The  uppermost  is  pigment.     At  the  top  is  a  heart  enclosing  the  initials 

provided  with  a  sliding  shutter,  and  would  serve  to  E.G. 

contain  a  lock  of  hair  or  some  such  jireciously  intimate  No.  i6  is  decorated  with  notched  lines.      Originally 
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15  16 

NOs.    15     ro    iS.— DIXOKATED    STAV-BUsKS 

thing  :  the  middle  one  has  a  i)ainted  image  of  a  woman 
protected  behind  a  glass  pane  ;  and  the  bottom  one 
contains  a  piece  of  paper — likewise  protected  by  a 
pane  of  glass — with  the  following  inscription  written 
uDon  it  : — "I.L.,  C.l..,  S.L. 

"  When  this  you  see  ReiiK-mber  nice, 
And  Bare  this  in   your  Mind, 
Let  all  the  world  say  what  they  will. 
Spake  111'  Mee  as  you   find." 

Xo.    IS    has   the    inrisions   filled    in    with   a    bhu  k 
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the  lines  were  filled  in  with  a  white  sulislance,  traces 
of  which  remain. 

No.  17  is  inlaid  with  bone,  and  is  the  only  stay- 
busk  thus  treated  known  to  me,  though  I  have 
examined  a  specimen  which  has  a  mother-of-pearl 
inlay. 

In  No.  18  the  ornament  was  formerly  thrown  into 
relief  by  filling  the  incisions  with  a  white  substance, 
which,  however,  has  crumbled  and  fallen  out,  except 
at  the  bottom. 


So 


Some  Eighteenth  Century  Glass 

Amongst  the  productions  of  the  English 
glass-houses,  dating  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur)', 
are  naturally  to  be  found  many  grades  of  artistic 
merit,  not  only  in  the  substance  employed,  but  also 
in  its  individual  treatment.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
discover  why  workers  in  glass  should  be  less  uni- 
form in  the  quality  of  their  output  than  silversmiths  or 
other  craftsmen,  who  had  a  staple  or  standard  material 
to  manipulate,  and  who  laboured  mainly  for  the 
more  refined  and  richer  members  of  the  community. 


By  S.  G.  Hewlett 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  i)rimitive  give  place  to  more 
elaborate  types  in  the  scheme  of  evolution,  many  ex- 
periments and  failures  were  inevitable  between  the 
introduction  of  "glass  of  lead"  and  the  achievement 
of  the  lustrous  brilliance  shown  in  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  cut-glass  period,  and  presumably  the 
majority  of  the  less  important  and  wealthy  factories 
were  consequently  forced  to  turn  out  metal  unequal 
in  character  to  that  of  their  more  fortunate  rivals. 
Besides  this,  the  increasing  demands  of  the  humbler 
classes    in    the    way   of   tavern,    kitchen,    or    cottage 
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(Irinking-vessels,  etc., 
(I  prncd  u  p  a  wide 
field  i;eneriill y  for 
crude  and  strictly 
utilitarian  fdrms. 

Whatever  m  ay  be 
the  cause  of  their  in- 
feriority, these  unpre- 
tenticius  exam  [)les, 
though  ign  o  red  to- 
day by  the  C(  illector  of 
"  cabinet  s[)eciniens," 
give  interesting  and 
valuable  aid  t  o  tlu' 
student  of  earlv  Eng- 
lish glass  :  and  a  few 
are  here  illustrated, 
contrasted,  where 
p  ra  c  ticab  I  e,  wi  t  h 
pi  eces  whi  ch  an- 
swered the  same  pur- 
pose in  more  exalted 
levels  of  society. 

In  spite  of  their 
slight  opalescence,  it 
would  appear  that  the 
cream-jug  (No.  i  )and 
sugar-basin  (No.  2) 
(4;  in.  and  5  in.  high 
respect i  ve  ly)  were 
very  jiossihly  made  at 
Bristol  (jr  X  .11  I  s  ra. 
Many  cullrctors,  it  is 
true,  i  n  dealing  with 
white  glass,  hesitate 
to  recognise  a  ny  t'\- 
cept  t  he  perfe  ct  ly 
opaque  as  coming 
from  ];r  istol,  yet  it 
seems  hard  to  under- 
stand why  a  slightly 
tinted  var  i  e  ty  also 
should  not  have  been 
made  in  that  town,  as 
it  un(l<iu  btedly  was 
close  by,as  the  not  in- 
frequetit  occurrence 
of  Xai  Isea  walking- 
slicks  ornamented  by 
;in  o|)alr5Cenl  ba  nd 
trailed  round  them 
sufficient  1  y  testifies. 
In  addition, [t  he  sur- 
viv.il  (jf  0|)alesceiU 
jiiugs,  inscribed  "A 


CKKAM-JI-.,     WMH    COIN     IN     ML 
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Present  from  Bristol," 
not  to  mention  other 
evidence,  offers  fairly 
strong  corroboration 
<iftheir  place  of  origin. 
However,  i  n  view  of 
the  existence  of  non- 
transparent  white 
miniature  scent  -  liot- 
tles  decorat  ed  with 
initials  and  date  in 
various  hues,  and 
composite  salt-cellars 
with  tinted  casings 
surrounding  opaque 
■'  tillers,"  i  t  may  be, 
unless  both  0[)aque 
and  semi  -  opa(]ue  as 
well  as  coloured  ma- 
terial were  produced 
in  each  locality,  that 
N  a  i  I  s  e  a  s  u  p  p  1  i  e  il 
in  ugs,  etc.,  to  the 
Bristol  traders,  and 
Bristol  manufacturers 
passed  on  unfinished 
pieces  to  be  c o m - 
pie  ted  at  Nail  sea. 
The  suggestion  some- 
times atlvanced  that 
such  fragile  and  un- 
important goods  as 
N.ises.  etc.,  were  sent 
horn  thi.'  M  id  la  ml  s 
and  North  of  Eng- 
Lmd  to  Ije  sold  at  a 
place  w  h  ere  gla  ss- 
houses  were  already 
in  full  operation,  ap- 
pears some  what  iin- 
[)rol)able. 

No.  3  (5  inches)  is 
a  fine  piece  of  work- 
manship, showing  a 
fold  j  inch  in  breadth 
under  the  foo  t,  and 
enclosing  a  si.xpence 
oft  ieorge  II.,  dated 
1757,  in  the  ste  m  . 
Its  fell  o  w ,  N  o  .  4 
(4 J  in.),  with  a  |  in. 
fold,  contains  a  sinii- 
larcoin.of  I  745,inthe 
bull).  The  early  salt- 
cellar, No.  s,  though 


Some   Eighteeiith    Century   Glass 


only  2^  in.  high,  scales  ten  ounces  in  weight,  and  is  of 
the  clumsiest ;  still,  the  irregular  double  row  of  bubbles 


No.  7  {6i  in.),  is  a  graceful  and  well-made  e.xample, 
though  it   must  be  admitted  that  the  stem  is  very 


SALT-CKLLAK     .\.\U     CORDIAL- WATER     Gl.ASb 

lornis  some  attempt  at  decorative  relief.      No.   6,  a 
cordial-water   glass  of   bluish    tint,    is   also    an   early 


slightly  out  of  the  jserpendicular.     In   No.  8  (6f  in.) 
the  opaque  threads  have  a  distinctly  pink  hue,  owing, 


AlK-IWIsT    A.ND    OPAgUE-TWIST    CORDIAL- WATER    CLASSE.S 

.piece,    standing    4    in.    high,    weighing    ten    ounces,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne,  to  accident, 

land  holding  exactly  two  teasiwonfuls.     The  air-twist,  and  not  design.      No.  9  (zi^  in.)  and  No.  11  (j|  in.),' 
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two  diminutive   Masonic   firing  gl;i>se.s,  each  show  an 
unusuallv  solid  base  in   projjortion  to  the   height  of 


Guild,  or  similar  institution,  as  it  bears  the  legend, 
"  Success    to    the    Lether    Tread,"    above    a    wreath 


TWO    MASONIC    FIRING    GLASSES    AND    TUMELEK 

the  piece,  that  of  the  lormer  measuring  f  inch  and 
of  the  latter  i  inch  in  depth.  Xo.  lo  (3J  in.),  a 
tumbler  of  better  class,  both  of  metal  and  decora- 
tion, seems  to  ha%e  lieen  engraved  for  a  Shoemakers' 


ENGRAVED    FOR    A    SHOEMAKERS     GUILIi 


surrounding  a  cobbler's  implements  ot  trade.  The 
spelling,  although  nowadays  it  suggests  an  eighteenth- 
century  witticism,  was  apparently  correct  at  the  time 
of  engraviiT.;. 
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Some  Gloves  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.   Robert  Spence 
Part   I.  By  Eugenie  Gibson 


Almost  since  time  immemorial  gloves  ("gloues'' 
being  the  old  English  spelling  for  them)  have  played 
a  verv  important  pari  in  liie  dress  of  all  nations,  and 
their  history  goes  bark  to  the  very  earliest  times, 
ahvay>    forming    one  of   the    important    items  in  all 


descriptions  of  wearing  apparel.  Also  there  are  recorded 
the  innumerable  uses  they  were  put  to,  besides  forming 
often  a  beautiful  and  fashionable  addenda  to  the  toilet 
of  both  sexes. 

An  attempt  to  deal  adei|uately  with  their  history — 


\'os.  .1  and  It.  —  Tilts  piiir  of  i^lovcs  iiiul  niittcii  s  iift'  vcy\  snmUiy.  Both  kiiittdl  m  plum  stilish  ni  ciwuu  Imcn, 
the  piittcrn  of  tlw  gli}vc  hciiii;  in  Itliu-.  pinL\  iiiiii  yiiloic,  and  the  one  of  the  niitteit  m  ^reen  and  salnton-ptnK' 
silk.  The  top\  of  botli  are  icorLwl  in  i^reen  siih.  Thev  tifc  both  ItttUan.  seventeenth  ami  eii^liteenth  eerittines, 
!>'0)/.fi/  under  Oriental  inilnenee,  ti  nil  tlie  neeith  -vorl;  of  the  Greek  Islands,  iehieli  is  inferred  front  the  seheine 
I'evised  m  eiii-nations.  tulips,  and  foluii^e.  arrani^ed  in  a  tnost  gi'aeefiil  manner,  the  binls  ami  animals 
forming  an  interesting  Viiriety. 

-Vo.  7.  H  ungarian,  SiVenteenth  eentiny .  The  embroidery  anil  fringe  in  red  ^ilk  on  the  enffs  it  ml  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Jingers  tone  well  leitli  the  broien  leather  of  the  gloves.  'The  eii'f  and  top  of  fingers  are  eiit  out  in 
seallitps  anil  underlaid  ~^vith  the  same  eolonreil  ^ilh  as  the  embroidery,  enrieh mg  the  ornamentation  of  the 
gloves  x-itstlv. 
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Collection   of  Gloves 


or  fully  enumerate  all  the  ceremonies,  uses,  or  even  mentioned  for  this  purpose.  Gloves  were  always  worn 
the  minor  customs,  in  which  gloves  played  a  part—  by  kings,  queens,  and  other  crowned  heads,  as  a 
would  be  futile  in  an  article  like  this,  as  it  is  much        special  sign  of  their  dignity  at  royal  functions.     In 


( 


;.<,.V'".  ^ 


10 


i^'o.  ,s. — Spanish  ecclesiastical  i;loves  of  the  late  sci-entecnth  or  early  eighteenth  century,  ic'orkcd  in  single 
crochet-stitch  of  dark  red  silk  and  silver  thread.     The  lace  at  top  silver  thread  too. 

Xo.  <). — Very  early  eighteenth  century.  Queen  Anne  period.  White  leather  ornamented  with  cuff  and  rosettes 
of  coral  pink  and  white  and  gold  ribbon.  A  pair  of  lady's  gloves,  whicli  by  their  daintiness  may  be  assumed 
to  be  a  betrothal  token. 

Xo.  70.— A  pair  of  men's  gloves  in  faded  lavender  (bishop's)  tint,  knitted  in  silk,  the  pattern  in  raised  pearl- 
stitch  in  fine  gold  thread.  The  fringe  in  gold,  knitted  on  to  the  gloves.  These,  too,  have  the  slits  underneath 
tlie  top  of  the  fingers,  and  mar  have  belonged  to  a  bishop  in  the  late  seventeenth  century. 


loo  comprehensive  a  subject.  It  would  also  deter 
and  lead  us  away  from  describing  some  specimens 
from  Mr.  Spence's  most  beautiful,  catholic,  and  in- 
teresting collection,  gathered  together  by  himself, 
with  great  knowledge  and  insight  ot  the  subject  and 
thorough  artistic  taste.  But  some  of  these  uses,  cere- 
monies, and  customs  are  too  interesting  to  be  ignored 
entirely  even  here,  as  they  may  form  valuable  infor- 
mation for  the  collector  of  these  old  dress-relics,  and 
therefore  some  of  the  most  useful  ones  mav  here  be 


the  Xorman  and  Plantagenet  times  in  England  they 
formed  a  special  feature  of  power,  dignity,  and  right 
of  royal  sovereigns,  being  always  white  and  have  very 
wide  cuffs.  Sovereigns,  when  buried  in  their  royal 
robes,  had  habitually  richly  jewelled  gloves.  They  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Church,  and  their 
appearance  and  embellishment  denoted  the  status 
of  its  dignitaries,  being  often,  according  to  this, 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  were  of  elaborate 
and  magnificent  workmanship,  especially  those  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church.  Further,  L;loves  found  from  to  be  mentioned,  practised  by  ladies  and  gentlemen 
the  earliest  times  their  imiiortant  place  in  law  \>\o-  in  the  medi;eval  times,  which  has  supplied  a  sub- 
<eedinL;s  of  all  kiiuis  and  statues,  even  surviving  till         ject  for  many  pictures  by  old  and  modern  painters. 


^is^'^mi 


ill 


13 


.Vo.s-.  //  and  \ht.  —  TlubC  iiio  pairs  of  iiiittciis  of  the  sixtcciitli  cciit:ii-y.  l-:irzahctluni  pcraul,  uoikctl  in  the 
fincat  oiifliiu-iliU  h  tii  yclloxc  .••ilk  on  xclntc  linen  ( ilicy  arc  bound  icilh  yclloic  ribhon ),  zccrc  cvulcntly  tlic  pro- 
perty of  mother  and  biiby.      Tlicy  arc  of  tlie  charaetcristic  xvork  of  that  f'ertod.  lelicii  this  oiitliiuni;  in  colour 

on  xclntc  Inien  xcas  in  great  ■collie  on  all  kinds  of  articles.      They  ai  c  probably  a  iinii/KC  pair  of  each  size. 

e 
.\'o.    IJ.  -A   pair  of  men's   buckskin   leather  i;!ovcs    xcith   very   beautiful   ami    retined  bouillon   iiork   of  the 

seventeenth  century,  then  sn  perfectly  tlone  in  France.      The   fringe  siiri-eunding  the  cuffs  is  of  gold,  like  the 

embroidery,  and  there  are  still  some  of  the  spiingles  left  on  it. 

Xo.  U.  -White  leather  i;!oves.  pierced  all  over  icith  little  holes.  The  grace/ul  needleicork  round  the  ringers 
ami  the  thumb  and  ribbon  rosette',  are  of  green  silk.  Of  this  cvloiir  is  also  the  ribbon  threadcil  through  the 
pinked  leather  of  the  eiiifs  and  the  ritebiii'^  and  boles.  I'hcy.  too,  are  of  the  chiirmi ni^  I'rench  xcork  of  the 
seventeenth   century. 


this  day  at  assizes  and  maiden  assizes.  Those  pre- 
sented ti>  the  judges  are  white,  to  denote  that 
'■nobody  had  done  nothing."  Then  there  is  their 
well-known  use  in  chi\alry  and  lionour.  that  conse- 
ijuently  denoted  a  dialk'nge,  to  which,  in  former 
day^,  it  was  indicated  by  the  c-hallengtr  biting  his 
glove,  or  ihrownig  it  intu  his  achrrsary's  face  —  men- 
tioned Ijy  Sluikespi-are  and  many  other  well-known 
[xjet.s. 

There  is  also  tiieir  servii  e  in  the  sjiort  of  liav.kuig 


Robert  Drowning  and  pocts  of  other  countries  have 
written  stirring  poems  on  the  cruel  act  ol  a  ladv  daiing 
her  suitor  to  show  lli■^  affection  and  constancy  by  fetch- 
mg  the  glove  she  had  wilfully  thrown  into  the  pit 
amongst  wild  bea^ts.  wlio.  alter  returning  safely,  handed 
it  to  liL-r  with  a  dignified  obeisancL',  but  at  the  same 
time  renouncing  his  suit  with  the  words,  "The  reward, 
lady,  I  do  not  covet  any  more."  '     Robert  Browning's 

From  llelnvich  IK-ine:  "  Den  Dank  Dame  begehr' ich  nirhl.* 
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version  is  so  well  known  th:it  it  need  not  be  quoted.  relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.     Black  gloves 

Gloves  were  given  in  payment,  or  glove-money  was  prof-  were  distributed  at  funerals  to  mourners  who  attended 

fered  in  order  that  the  recipient  might  buy  something  them,  a  custom  adhered  to  until  recently. 


So.  14. — .4  pair  of  scvcntcenth-century  Italian  -flute  Icallier gloves,  joined  btittonliolc-stitch.  u-:tli  gauntlet  0/ 
black  silk.  Embroidered  also  icith  blaek  silk  in  a  conventional  pattern.  The  sombreness  of  the  whole  scheme, 
and  the  soil  of  gore  on  the  gloves,  indicate  that  they  xcere  used  in,  and  bore  witness  to  a  sail  plight. 

No.  15. — French  •■  dircctoire."  Red  leather  outside,  zchite  inside.  The  seams  surrounded  with  buttonhole- 
stitch,  and  on  the  back  feather-stitch,  on  tlie  top  of  -•x-hich  arc  -^'orked  some  graceful  leaves  in  the  same  silk 
of  a  peculiar  cream  colour. 

Xo.  16. — Early  English  seventeenth-century  brown  leather  gloves,  ornamented  on  the  cuffs,  round  which  is 
very  well-preserved  gold-bespangled  lace,  and  all  along  the  fingers  n-ith  double  chain-stitch  and  rosettes  in 
fine  gold  thread.     The  loops  between  the  cuffs  are  brown  too,  trimmed  with  narrmc  gobl  lace. 


with  it  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  giving  of  gloves  was  a  ceremony  of 
investiture  in  bestowing  lands  and  dignities  ;  and  two 
bishops  were  put  into  possession  of  their  see  by  each 
receiving  a  glove  in  1002.  In  England,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  deprivation  of  gloves  was  a 
ceremony  of  degradation.  The  Cdovers'  Company  of 
London  was  incorporated  in  1556.  At  weddings  it 
was  the  custom  to  distribute  white  gloves  amongst 
the  guests,  or  even  send  them  to  absent  friends  and 


Lastly,  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  here  some  gay 
customs.  Firstly,  the  gift  of  gloves  on  festive  occa- 
sions, such  as  Christmas,  New  \'car,  and  .St.  Valen- 
tine's Day.  .Secondly,  the  two  mischievous  ones — that 
a  woman  may  steal  a  kiss  from  a  man  who  has  gone 
to  sleep  in  her  presence,  for  which  lapse  of  manners 
she  may  claim  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  gloves.  A  variant 
of  this  latter  old  custom  is  that  a  woman  who  first 
saw  the  new  moon  through  glass  could  take  from  the 
nearest  man  a  kiss  and  claim  a  pair  of  gloves.     The 
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nr>t  lias  survivi-d  to  tliis  day.  ami,  a>  a  matter  nf  fact, 
the  two  latter  ones  may  haw  >in\ived  too  !  As  to  the 
ancient  method  o\  a  youtli  wooing  a  maiden  by  pre- 
senting lier  with  a  Jiair  of  gloves,  to  imlicatc  that  he 
wishes,  to  be  acceiJted  as  a  suitor,  this  has  given 
rise  in  former  limes  to  many  ^hynu■^,  doggerel  and 
others.  One  of  the  most  amusing  ones  of  the  former 
kind  is  worth  being  citioted  liere.      An  old  gentleman 


named  Page,  sending  a  young  lady  a  ])air  of  gloves. 

wrcJte  : — 

If  from  "  Glove"  you  take  the  letter  "  Ct," 

Then  "<;iove"  is  "Love,"  and  that   I   feel  for  "thee  " 

She  wrote  back  : — 

Ami  if  from  "Page"  you   tal;e  the  letter  "P," 

Then   "Page"  is  "Age,"  and  that   won't  do  for  "me." 

There  are  many  more  other  customs  connected  with 
"loves  which  are  of  less  interest  for  this  article. 


'        ■■i 


I 


'*    '  > 


18 


So.  7r.--.-l  uioit  nitcrcstnii;  iimi  niumii n/oii  I'lc'iicl:  si.vtcciit h-ccnt ii ry  man's  ,i;/ox'C,  the  cuff  in  bUuk  liiuI 
u-hitc  un  K  iwini  s.itnt.  and  the  ^  love  of  iiliite  leather.  The  ilesif^n  on  the  si.x  titbs  ami  the  hand  above  them  is 
a  most  inlcrestmi;  one.  especially  the  ti«itre  of  the  lady,  ichicli  ts  full  of  grace  and  elegance  in  the  costume, 
and  her  fact  and  liair  are  in  l:eel<nii;.  The  lily,  too.  is  i;racefitl.  iind  the  snail  xcith  its  horns  out.  perched  on 
a  tnlif',  most  ,tniiisnii^  aiui  natural.  In  the  medallions  on  tlie  hand  /s  a  sea-horse  "u-ith  it  snail  sitting  on  its 
bach  and  a  hultertly  tliitti'ruig  oi  i  r  it.  In  the  inuldle  of  these  tico  inedallioits  is  another  outlandish  animal, 
icitli  a  dragonfly  hoverini;  over  it.  The  necilleicorl;  on  the  cuffs  is  delightfully  carried  out  m  black  silk  and 
liair,  the  surrniind  of  the  medallions  being  xcorkcd  in  silver  bouillon  and  very  finest  cord.  The  whole  scheme 
<■/  the  ciifYs  IS  enhancCil  hr  the  xcell-prescrvcd  silver  be.<ipaiigled  lace  surrounding  and  topping  the  cuffs. 
The  seheiite  for  these  ciiif's  is  rej'iited  to  he  by  a  icellknoicn  designer  of  playinc:  cards  uho  livcil  iliirinLi  the 
reign  of  Charla  I .\ . 

.\o.  IS.— .Another  inlerestm:;  pair  of  ^^loves  of  the  early  seventeentli  century,  oicini;  to  the  elaborate  f'aded 
^old  bouillon  liork.  They  arc  of  broxcn  leather,  an, I  L^love  and  cuff  are  in  one.  This  bouillon  work  and  other 
stitches  are  carried  out  direct  on  the  leather,  hit,  resting  is  the  ilesii^n.  the  main  scheme  ofichieh  is  a  lyre 
supported  by  conventional  figures.  <ind  thf  unuiinentalion  of  spangles,  ifhicli  latter  brighten  the  othericisc 
sombre  appearance  of  the  gloves. 
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Mr.   Lionel  U.  Grace's  Collection  of   Miniatures 
By    F.    Gordon    Roe 


To  an  artist,  a  portrait  has  no  sex.  With 
him  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  pretty  face  and 
form  as  of  personality,  quahties  of  paint,  modeUing, 
facial  distinction,  and  what  can  only  be  termed  vaguely 
as  "interest."  A  similarly  independent  standpoint 
would  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Lionel  U, 
Grace,  F.R.I. B.A.,  of  Barnes,  when  forming  his  col- 
lection of  miniatures.  Consequentlv,  he  has  held 
aloof,  almost  austerely,  from  the  popular  taste  which 
sets  high  store  on  feminine  heads  alone,  irrespective 
of  artistic  merit  in  their  portrayal. 

Portraits  of  painters  are  always  interesting,  and  Mr. 
Grace  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  brilliant  and 
freshly-coloured  head  of  George  Henry  Harlow,  bear- 
ing so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  larger  work  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  as  to  suggest  a 
connection  between  the 
two.  An  inscription 
mentions  the  fact  that 
Harlow  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke,  to  which  insti- 
tution, by  the  way,  he 
gave  his  picture  of  The 
Freseniation  of  the  Car- 
dinal 's  Hat  to  Wolsey 
in  Westminster  Hall. 

Considerable  merit  in 
breadth  and  draughts- 
aianship  is  apparent  in 
a  pair  of  a  husband  and 
wife  by  Andrew  Robert- 
son, who  was  one  of  the 
last  miniature  painters 
to  attain  any  consider- 
able note.  Born  in 
1777,  his  advance  into 
contemporary  esteem 
was  aided  largely  by  the 
friendlyattitude  of  Ben- 
jamin  West,  which, 
doubtless,  was  partly 


G.    11.    HARLOW,    MEMBER   OF   THE  ACADEMY   OF   ST.    LUKE 


responsible  for  Robertson's  appointment  as  miniature 
painter  to  tin-  Duke  of  Susse.x.  He  died  in  1845  : 
and  of  the  work  of  his  principal  pupil  we  find  in  .Mr. 
Grace's  collection  an  excellent  Lord  Afelhoiirne,  by 
Sir  William  Charles  Ross,  R.A.  An  inscription  on 
the  ba<-k  states  that  it  was  "  //  No.  2.  '  The  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Melbourne  /  by  /  W.  C  Ross  / 
52  Upper  Charlotte  St.  /  Fitzroy  Sciuarc.  //,"  which 
in  itself  supports  the  theory  of  a  connection  with  one 
of  that  prolific  painter's  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  1834.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  ])ortiait 
with  the  similarly  posed  Sir  Peter  Hesketh-F/eetwooil 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  of  the  miniature  of 
Sir  H.  C.  Englefield,  F,R,S.,  .should  remain  undeter- 
mined, as  it  is  a  capable  production.    The  shoe  is  on 

the  other  foot,  how-ever, 
in  the  case  of  a  bright 
little  bust  of  an  officer 
wearing  a  red  coat  with 
green  and  gold  facings, 
that,  in  addition  to  a 
date  during  the  1760's, 
bears  the  interlaced  LS 
employed  by  tlie  Irish 
miniaturist,  Luke 
Sullivan,  who  assisted 
Hogarth  in  the  role  of 
engraver,  and  died  in 
1771. 

Although  one  may 
not  be  pre])ared  to 
place  implicit  trust  in 
an  attribution  to  Ru- 
bens, it  would  be  unfair 
to  omit  any  mention  of 
a  very  elderly  bearded 
hrad,  set  by  tradition 
u|)on  the  shoulders  of 
I  n  igo  Jones.  Since 
Rubens  died  in  1640, 
andlnigojonesin  1652, 
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tlicre  is  a  considerable 
hiatus  in  the  pedigree, 
which  is,  however, 
wovtliy  of  repetition. 
•'This  portrait  of  Inigo 
I  ones  was  in  the  pos- 
session o  f  His  R  o  y  a  1 
Highness  Frederic  {sic) 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1750, 
and  pass'tl  over  to  Mur- 
ray,  his  H  ighness's 
State  Page  :  Then,  from 
liim  to  his  Son-in-law, 
\Villiani  ^\■cvindly,  of 
Leicester  Scjuare,  Fan- 
Make  r  to  her  late 
Majesty  <^)  ueen  Char- 
lotte, 1766,  and  Ironi 
him  to  \\'illiam  Wood- 
ruffe,  his  brother-in-law, 
1  Soi;,  and  to  Thomas 
l\.ay-Woodroffe,the  son 
of  William,  in  1S27." 
'I'iic  head  was  sold  to 
Sir  llrdford  I'Minton 
WiJMin,  February  22nd, 
I  S5<S,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  owner  when  Captain  K.  R. 
Wilson's  effects  were  dispersed. 

By  an  unlucky  chance,  one  of  the  linest  miniatures 
in  Mr.  (irace's  cabinets  remains  unidentified  both  as 
t(j  artist  and  sitter,  though  there  is  strong  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  belongs  to  the  Irish  school  of  the 
first  half  of  last  century.  The  head — of  a  luxuriantly 
whiskered  man — is  fmely  drawn,  and  limpid  in  cdlour. 


lOkD    MEI.liOUKN'E 


The  old  French  silver 
frame  which  holds  it  is 
interesting,  but  can 
scarcely  be  the  original. 
Although  the  most  im- 
portant i  t  e  m  s  o  f  the 
collection  belong  to 
the  later  periods,  their 
owner  is  by  no  means 
catholic  in  his  tastes. 
Side  by  side  with  draw- 
ings by  Dowtnnan  and 
a  bewigged  male  head 
bearing  Cosway's  cipher 
are  to  be  seen  portraits 
which  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Of  the  latter,  a 
s  o  u  n  d  1  y  -  c  o  n  c  e  i  \'  e  d 
miniature  of  a  gentle- 
man catches  the  eye. 
One  would  like  to  think 
it  represents  a  \'illiers, 
but  the  serious  student 
of  the  arts  hesitates  to 
advance  unsupported 
theories,  remembering  how  many  heads  have  been 
christened  with  the  names  of  such  beings  as  Shake- 
speare or  Charles  L,  simply  because  they  wore  the 
hirsute  appendages  common  to  the  age. 

Lack  of  space  alone  precludes  further  examination 
of  Mr.  Grace's  collection,  which  is  none  the  less 
attractive  because  he  has  declared  with  Agostino 
1  )epretis — "  Piace  a  me  e  basta  !  " 


BY    SIR    W.    C.    ROSS,    K.A. 
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SIR     H.    r.    ENGI.EFIELD,    F.R.S. 
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The  National  Art  Collections 

Tui';  National  Art  Collections  1'  und  has  a 
membership  of  a  little  over  fifteen  hundred  ;  this  is 
a  small  number,  considering  the  inukitude  of  art 
collectors  and  connoisseurs  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  if  the  claims  of  the  Society  and  the  advantages 
of  membership  were  properly  appreciated,  it  should 
be  augmented  twenty-fold. 

Though  the  advantages  gained  by  joining  the  Society 
may  not  be  a  primary  consideration  to  the  art-lover, 
they  are  important,  but  so  little  known  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  begin  by  calling  attention  to 
them.  A  member's  ticket  entitles  the  subscriber  to 
free  admission  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 
and  the  Wallace  Collection,  on  students'  days  when 
the  ordinary  public  is  charged  an  admission  fee.     It 


Fund        An  Appeal  by  the  Editor 

lurthermore  gains  the  hoklcr  admission  to  those  ex- 
clusive exhibitions  held  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
CJlub,  admission  to  which,  in  the  ordinary  way,  can 
only  be  obtained  through  the  introduction  of  a  mem- 
ber of  that  club,  while  several  owners  of  historic  houses 
and  collections  ha\c  afforded  facilities  to  members  of 
the  Society  to  inspect  them.  'I'he  ticket  also  entitles 
the  holder  to  admission  to  the  reading-room,  the 
manuscript  students'  room,  and  the  print-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  without  fulfilling  those  formidable 
requirements  in  the  way  of  oljtaining  householders' 
signatures  to  guarantee  the  student's  identity  and  re- 
spectability, which  bar  those  departments  to  the  casual 
visitor  to  the  nuistum. 

Such  facilities  are  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
art-lover  who  is  not  a  professed  student,  but  may  want 
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occasi(,)iially  tn  look  up  a  print  or  r.msult  a  work  of 
reference  which  he  cannot  find  outside  the  national 
library,  and  may  be,  as  often  as  not,  debarred  from  his 
in  Vest  iyat  ions  because  of  the  formalities — most  of  them, 
it  must  be  admitted,  highly  necessary — which  he  must 
comply  with  before  he  can  commence  his  researches. 
Though  these  advantages  may  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stantial ei.iuivalents  for  a  guinea  —  the  minimum 
subscription  necessary  to  ensure  membership  to  the 
fund — it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  them,  but  as  a  matter 
ot  principle  th.it  cuie  urges  art-lovers  to  assist  the 
lund.  More  than  ever  before,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
serve beauty  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
town  has  so  invaded  the  country  that  little  of  the 
latter  remains  unspoilt,  wifile  steam  and  electricity 
iiave  almost  destroyed  the  old  liandicrafts,  with  the 
ri-sult  that  workmen  who  once  took  an  artistic  interest 
in  their  work  have  been  converteil  into  cogs  in  a 
machine,  performing  tasks  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  either  pride  or  pleasure,  and  the  result  is  in- 
dustrial disi-ontenl  and  conflict.  The  great  palliative 
to  this  condition  of  aflairs  is  to  be  found  in  our 
museums  and  art  galleries,  which  keep  before  the 
community  ideals  of  beauty  to  be  fi)llowed,  deeds  in 
past  history  to  be  emulated,  and  furnish  models  for 
the  fine  and  applied  arts  of  the  future.  The  museums 
of  to-day  occupy  much  the  same  relation  to  the  artis- 
tic and  industrial  life  of  the  community  as  the  great 
churches  did  in  the  past,  and  possess  almost  as  many 
claims  for  support,  so  that  it  is  with  no  feeling  of 
incongruity  that  one  hears  of  votive  gifts  being  made 
to  them  like  that  of  the  donation  of  six  guineas  to  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund  with  the  statement 
that  "it  is  a  votive  offering  from  a  submarined  officer. 
When  about  4.30  a.m.  on  the  13th  August,  after  being 
about  five  hours  in  the  water,  1  saw  \'enus  rise  like  a 


Sun  and  shine  over  her  own  beloved  Cyprus,  I  swore 
rd  send  you  something  if  ever  I  got  picked  up,  and 
here  it  is.'' 

A  distinguished  painter  says  of  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund:  "There  is  no  more  patriotic  Society 
at  work  in  Britain  to-day,  no  Society  doing  more  to 
make  the  present  worth  living  in,  or  doing  so  much  to 
enrich  the  future  fijr  those  who  find  the  world  of  art 
their  chief  joy."  This  encomium  is  fully  justilied  by 
the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Society. 

'Fhis  report,  which  has  lately  been  issued,  shows  a 
wonderful  career  of  utility  considering  the  relatively 
small  membership  and  the  limited  amount  of  funds 
it  has  had  at  its  direct  disposal.  During  the  fifteen 
years  it  has  been  in  existence,  the  Society  has  been 
the  means  of  raising  no  less  than  ^,170,000  fi)r  the 
purchase  of  art  treasures  for  London  and  the  provin- 
cial museums  and  art  galleries,  while  besides  this  it 
has  been  the  means  of  securing  gifts  in  kind  which 
may  probably  be  worth  as  much  or  more  again.  What 
considerably  enhances  the  value  of  these  acquisitions 
is  that  the  money  expended  has  been  utilised  for  the 
purchase  of  works  the  artistic  merits  of  which  there 
can  be  no  question. 

Among  the  acquisitions  secured  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  fund  in  igiS  are  the  following: — 

Ai  ladiir  in  Na.vi\i,  by  G,  ¥.  Watts,  R..-\.,  U.M.      Presenteil  hy 

Sir  Marcus  .Samuel,  Hart.,  to  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery. 

(Illustrated  in  Ttu".  Connoissei'r,  vol.  li.,  p.  16S.) 
Ko/'in,   liy  Augustus  John.       Presented   by  K.   C.   Witt,   Es(|., 

C.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  to  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 

Millbank.      (Illu, (rated  in  The  Co.nnoissecr,  vol.   1., 

I'.    169) 
Halter^ca  Kea^  h^  by  David  Muirhead,  and  Pepositiou^  by  Charles 

Kickells.     Presented  by  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  to  the 

National  Gallery  cif  British  Art. 
.SY;-  Ralph  Ai'et\i-07}ihy  and  his  Sofj  ( .')^  by  John   Downnian. 

Presented  by  Louis  l)uveen,  Esf].,  to  the  National  Gallery. 

(Illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  li.,  p.  240.) 
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The   Xafioiial  Art   C\^Ilcrtioiis  Fund 


Dirlelon    Church,  East  Lolhian,    by  Robert   Noble,    R.S.A. 
Presented   to   the   National    Gallery   of   Hritish  Art. 


Drawings  by  1).  G.  Rossetli,  James  Holland,  P.  Wilson 
Steer,  Emeritus  Professor  Fredk.  Ilrown,  1 ).  S.  MacColl, 


PORTRAIT    OF    THE    EARL    OF    LIVERPOOL 

Panel,  Satan  Smiting Joh^  by  William  Blake.    Presented  by  Mir-? 

Mary  H.  Dodge  to  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
Portrait  of  a  /-KiiwflK  (said  to  be  Princess  Metternich),  by  H.G.  E. 

Degas.     Presented  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Briti>h  Art. 
Robert  flanks  Jenkinson   (second    Earl  of   Liverpool,   K.G., 

Prime   Minister,    1812-27),   by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 

P.R.A.     Presented  to  the  National   Portrait  Gallery. 
Stirling  Castle,  by  D.  V.  Cameron,  A.R.A.      I'resented  by  Sir 

Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  to  the  National  Gallery  of  British 

Art. 

Nothing  to  Do,  by  Frank  IluddIe>tone  Potter.     Presented  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 


•     Ml   I'  'I  ri~\ 
EY    SIR    THOMAS    LAWRENCE,    P.R.A. 


Francesco  Zuccarelli,  R.A.,  and  J.  S.  Cotman.  Other 
items  include  the  last  letter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
(8th  February,  1587,  written  from  Fotheringay  Castle 
to  her  brother-in-law,  Henry  HI.  of  I->ance),  placed 
temporarily  on  loan  with  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum; 
a  tapestry  panel.  Boys  atriotig  Vines,  English  work- 
manship, probably  woven  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  during  the  second  half  of  the  .seventeenth 
century;  and  a  number  of  works  of  art  and  books,  which 
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formed  part  of  the  bequest  made  to 
the  fund  by  tlie  late  \V.  W.  Simji- 
son,  Esq.,  of  Whalley,  Lancashire, 
have  been  [)resented  to  the  \'ictoria 
and  Albert  Museum  and  the  IJritish 
Museum.  The  Department  of 
Prints  and  Dnnvings  of  the  British 
!\Ius(  um  has  received  woodcuts  and 
engravini;s  by  the  following  :  Hans 
Sebald  Beham.  L'taniaro,  ( '.  S. 
Cheston,  John  Simon,  Timothy 
Cole,  Michael  Sullixan.and  Niccolo 
lioldini. 

In  uKiny  instances,  perhaps  in 
most,  the  objects  purchased  by  the 
fund  ha\e  been  sold  by  their 
owners  at  considerably  less  than 
their  commercial  \alue,  with  the 
patriotic  desire  of  allowing  the 
nation  to  secure  them.  Altogether 
the  .Society  has  been  instrumental, 
(hiring  its  existence,  in  obtaining  art 
treasures  for  the  coinitry  the  aggre- 
gate v.due  of  which  cannot  fall  far 
short  ol  half  a  million  pounds.  All 
forms  of  art  are  represented,  and  the 
museums  benefited  include  provin- 
cial as  well  as  I^ondon  institutions. 

Among  the  most  momentous 
ac(iuisitions  which  the  Society  has  --^-^. 

been  the  means  of  securing  for  the 
nation  in  the  past  are    J'eiiiis  ami 
Cupid,  by  \- e  1  a  s ,|  u  e /  ;  Holbein's         ''''''"'  '•'"^■"'"' 
Diii-/ieis  of  Milan,  Jan  Gos.saert's  TJie  AJoratio/i  of  tliv 
Magi,  and  other  important  works  liy  great   English 
and  foreign  masters. 

Unfortunately,  the  need  for  its  activities  is  greater 
now  than  ever,  for,  in  view  of  the  great  deficit  shown 
in  the  revenue,  the  Covernment  is  hardly  likely  to 
increase  the  grant  to  artistic  institutions,  though  in 
many  instances  they  have  not  been  augmented  since 
their  original    foundation,  and  in  some    cases    have 


been  actually  decrea.sed,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fiict  that  the  general 
value  of  works  of  art  has  e.xpanded 
prodigiously  during  recent  years. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  future  prosperity  of  England 
IS  largely  dependent  upon  its  artistic 
treasures.  The  decrease  in  its  out- 
put of  coal,  and  the  large  increase  in 
the  cost  of  labour  and  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials, conclusively  show  that  the 
English  workman  has  little  chance 
in  competition  with  the  foreigner  in 
cheap  and  common  productions. 
His  one  chance  of  profitable  work 
in  the  future  is  in  the  production 
ot  goods  of  high  (]ualitv,  and  to  aid 
him  in  this  it  is  requisite  that  the 
best  models  of  past  ages  should  lie 
easily  accessible.  As  no  one  will 
own  more  emphatically  than  the 
keepers  and  curators  of  our  various 
museums,  there  are  many  gaps  in 
the  collections  which  must  be  filled 
before  they  can  afford  the  workman 
and  the  student  the  finest  models 
in  every  b r a n c h  o  f  art  ;  a n d  a 
.Society  like  that  of  the  National 
Art  Collections  Fund,  wliicih  is  in 
close  touch  with  all  the  public  art 
institutions  in  the  country,  is  better 
acquainted  with  t  h  ei  r  necessities 
than  any  private  person. 
In  the  past  it  has  done  great  things  to  close  exist- 
ing gaps,  but  its  utility  has  been  greatly  circumscribed 
by  its  want  of  income.  Numerous  objects,  in  every 
way  desirable,  have  from  time  to  time  been  offered  to 
it  without  it  having  the  means  to  secure  them.  One 
cannot  perhaps  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  luit  into  a 
position  to  purchase  all  the  desirable  works  that  are 
offered  to  it,  but  at  least  it  might  easily  be  put  into 
a  stronger  position  than  it  is  to-day. 


SIMl-sON    UtciUESi 


I  A'toiif/s-  of  Tlih:  CoNNOl.ssEUR  should  have  an  especial  inferes/  in  securing  Ihis  end.  The  Soeie/r,  in  i/s 
<h,/i/!Si/!ons,  Jormulales  a  standard  in  relrospeetive  and  modern  art  7chieh  is  of  practical  henefit  to  all  collectors, 
and  therefore  I  strongly  endorse  the  appeal  of  the  Society  for  adequate  support  hoth  in  money  and  in  kind.  Full 
particulars  oj  the  fund,  and  prints  of  a  summary  of  its  origin,  history,  and  achierements,  and  the  pririlei^es 
attaching  to  menil<ership,  may  l<e  ohtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  W.  I. 
Cheques  should  he  sent  to  the  ahove  address,  and  made  payable  to  the  lYational  Art  Collections  Fund,  and  crossed 
"Coutts  C-    Co."\ 
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\^The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  'ivho  may  be  able  to  impart 
the  information  required  by  Corresponde)tts.\ 


"Christ  Carryinh;  the  Cross"  (No.  315). 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
assist  in  identifying  the  picture  reproduced  in  these 
pages.  The  painting  is  in  oils,  upon  a  copper  panel, 
and  is  in  very  good  condition.  The  grouping  and 
colouring  are  strongly  suggestive  of  Rubens'  work, 
and  in  the  foreground  there  are  what  appear  to  be, 
very  faintly,  the  initials  P.P.R. 

It  measures  25 A  in.  by  2oi  in.,  exclusive  of  frame. 
The  Miereveldt  portrait,  which  you  reproduced  in 
your  August  issue,  measures  25^  in.  by  igi  in.,  ex- 
clusive of  frame. — A.  Cholmley  Cochrane. 

Lord  Durham  (Xo.  290,  April,  1919). 
Sir, — It  seems  certainly  not  from  the  hand  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  but  might  well  be  ascribed  to 
Samuel  Lawrence.  The  identification  as  inscribed 
cannot  be  correct.  I  hope  to  fix  the  gentleman 
shortly. — Francis  H.  Clarke. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  305,  July,  1Q19). 

Sir, — As  regards  the  unidentified  painting  (No.  305) 
in  your  July  number,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
centre  one  of  the  three  artists  represents  Bartolome 
Estcban  Murillo. — R.  Verbeek  (The  Hague). 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  309,  Augu.st,  1919). 
Sir, — This  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
Penitent  ^Lagdal^ne,  and  may  be  an  old  copy  after 
one  of  the  vari- 
an  ts  of  that 
subject  paint- 
ed by  Guido 
Reni. — Derek 
Dariex. 

Capt. 
Chester 

Reid. 
Sir,  —  We 
shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you 
will  include  a 
query  in  your 
columns  as  to 
"the  where- 
abouts  of  a 
portraitofCapt. 
Chester  Reid, 
the  gallant  sail- 
or and  designer 
of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.'' — C. 
Pk.vtt  &-  Sons. 
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"Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,"  v.y  Jan  Steen. 
Sir, — Can  you  please  inform  me  of  the  present 
locality  of  Jan  Steen's  Sacrifice  if  Iphigenia  !  It  was 
in  the  collection  of  Lady  Cromer  (Smith)  and  Col. 
Rawdon  (Waagen).  I  believe  I  have  this  picture, 
purchased  at  the  auction  of  the  late  Admiral  Biirr, 
at  Holyhead.  In  any  case,  it  is  either  by  Jan  Steen 
or  Sir  James  Thornhill. — T.  Slaiku. 

ZOFFAW. 

Sir, — As  I  am  preparing  for  publication  The  Life 
and  Works  of  John  Zoffany,  H.A.  (born  1733,  died 
iSio),  by  Lady  Victoria  Manners  and  Dr.  George 
\Villiamson,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  may  be 
several  pictures  by  this  distinguished  artist  in  public 
and  private  collections  in  this  country  of  which  we 
have  no  record. 

I  should  be  glad,  therefore,  if  curators  of  galleries 
or  private  owners  would  communicate  with  me  the 
names  of  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  and  the  measure- 
ments of  the  canvases,  so  that  these  may  be  included 
in  the  list  of  works  ;  better  still,  if  the  owners  would 
supply  me  with  silverprint  photographs,  8  in.  by 
6j  in.,  with  a  view  to  including  them  among  the 
illustrations. — John  Lane. 

Sporting  Suhject. 
Sir, —  I    have  an   old   oil    (size   about  20   in.   by 
15  in.),   representing  a  sportsman  with  staff,  and  on 

the  right  a 
large  shield, 
with  three  don- 
keys painted 
on  it.  On  the 
s(;roll  under- 
neath, "Askey 
Grand  1772.'' 
T  hough  I 
have  tried 
in  several 
[) laces,  I  can- 
not trace  the 
m  e  a  n  i  n  g  o  f 
this  picture.  It 
does  not  be- 
long to  the 
Masons,  For- 
esters, or  Buf- 
falo Orders. 
Have  you  any 
knowledge  of 
the  meaning? 
—  A  R  T  H  u  R 
Marston. 


The  Wcniock 
Tankard 


This  rare  specimen  of  bronze,  of  English  make 

ami  of  Gotliic  character,  has  a  very  interesting  record. 
It  was  made  for  |ohn  l!aron  W  en- 
lork,  K.Ci.,  an  honour  conferred 
upon  him  by  Henry  VI.  in  the  last 

year  of  his  reign,  "iMy  Lortl  \\  cnloclc"  heuig  inscribed 

in   tile   (iothic    letters  of  the    period   in    the   fillet   or 

garter  which  surrounds  the  belly  of  the  tankard.    Lord 

W'enlui.k    was    killed— ten   years   after   being   created 

a  baron  by  Henry 

\'I. — at  the  battle 

of  'rcwkeslnirv, 

liy  the  Duke  iif 

Somerset,  who, 

suspect  ing  him 

(if  t  rea  snn,  rode 

at   him   furiouslv 

and  cleft  his  skull 

with  his  battle- 

•  ixc.     There  are 

liiur  sli  i  e  Ids  on 

I h  e   t  a  n  ka  r d  . 

I'litler  the  s[iout 

IS  a  crown  which 

surmotuits  a  coat 

iif  arms,  and — as 

t  h  e  wri  ter  of  a 

pa  111  ph  Ic- 1  puli- 

lislied    1  n    1851, 

liy    Bnwdcry  and 

Kerliy,  (jf  Oxford 

.Street,  points  out 

— these   armorial 

bearings  are  of  an 

earlier  date  than 

those  bor  n  e  by 

I-.ird  W'enlo.-k. 

He  explains  this 

anachronism  liy 
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an  argument  too  lengthy  for  discussion  in  this  article, 
and  which  would  be  a  nice  point  I'or  an  authority 
upon  heraldry  to  decide.  The  tankard  is  of  a  capacity 
to  accommodate  about  six  (|uarts  ;  the  workmanship  is 
somewhat  rough,  but  it  is  a  curiosity  of  much  interest. 

An  American  Artist  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

IjV  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  banishment  of  harm- 
less loyalists  from  America  during  the  revolutionary 

war,  many  men  of 
considerable  at- 
tainments in  vari- 
ous walk  s  of  life 
were  lost  to  the 
L'nited  .States  for 
e  \'  e  r .  A  m  o  n  g 
these  Were  crafts- 
men of  great  use- 
fulness, several  of 
whom,  unwilling 
or  u  n  a  b  1  e  b  y 
reason  ot  age  or 
physical  inlirmi- 
ties  to  take  anv 
active  part  in  tin- 
war,  sought  what 
they  h  oped  and 
believed  might  be 
only  a  temporary 
refuge  in  Kng- 
land.  This  arti- 
cle will,  however, 
lieconfined  to  the 
[lublicat  ion  of  a 
few  biographical 
details  of  an  art- 
ist, one  William 
Leslie,  which 
have  been  derived 
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from  the  unpublished  American  LnyaHst  MSS.  in  the 
I'ublic  Record  Office/"  From  these  documents  it 
is  shown  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  who 
determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World,  and 
in  1769  set  sail  for  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina, 
which  was  then  rapidly  becoming  a  prosperous  and 
growing  city,  as  the  charming  old  houses  and  their 
contents  amply  reveal,  if  no  other  proof  were  available. 
Here  he  settled  as  a  painter  and  drawing  master. 
Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  that  southern  city,  he 
married  a  widow,  Mary  Stokes,  a  woman  of  educa- 
tion, who,  after  her  previous  husband's  death,  started 
a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies  of  the  best  families 
in  South  Carolina. 

William  and  Mary  Leslie,  by  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry, achieved  considerable  success,  the  one  from  his 
profession  as  an  artist,  and  the  other  from  her  school, 
their  united  income  amounting  to  about  ^1,000  a  year 
sterling,  which  was  a  very  considerable  sum  at  that 
period.  Both  were  uncompromising  loyalists,  and  no 
offers  would  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  Leslie  was 
offered  a  captain's  commission  in  an  American  corps 
by  William  Henry  Drayton,  a  member  of  Congress, 
an  offer  which  he  peremptorily  refused.  The  long 
catalogue  of  misfortunes  of  this  unhappy  couple  begin 
with  their  banishment  from  their  home  and  friends 
at  Charleston.  On  the  voyage  to  St.  Augustine,  in 
Georgia,  their  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  all  their  per- 
sonal belongings,  and  believed  to  include  pictures, 
except  some  money  were  lost.  Their  lives  were  saved 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  two  English  war  vessels.  Leslie 
and  his  wife  were  afterwards  taken  prisoners  by  the 
revolutionaries,  and  taken  to  Marblehead,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, thence  to  Boston,  where  they  were  detained 
for  several  months  at  their  own  expense.  Whether  he 
was  permitted  to  practise  his  art  at  Boston,  the  docu- 
ments do  not  disclose.  From  Boston  they  were  allowed 
to  depart  for  England.  On  the  long  passage  here 
Leslie's  son  died  from  want  of  medical  assistance. 
After  his  arrival  in  London,  he  resolved  to  support  his 
wife  and  family  (a  son  and  step-daughter)  by  drawing 
and  painting,  but  the  evidence  reveals  that  he  was  un- 
successful. Undeterred  by  accumulated  misfortunes, 
reduced  as  he  was  from  affluence  to  poverty,  he  moved 
to  Ireland,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  commissions  for 
pictures,  with  no  better  success  than  in  London.  His 
next  role  was  that  of  an  itinerant  artist  in  England, 
but  this  al.so  proved  a  failure.  According  to  the  docu- 
ments, Leslie  later  obtained  temporary  employment  in 
London  by  painting  flowers  and  fruit  on  silk,  whicii 

'■  A.O.   iz/99,  fo.  290;   A.O.   13/95,  13/130,  and  13/137; 
T-  50.9,  T.  50/23. 


l)crhaps  gives  a  clue  to  the  subject  of  his  pictures  at 
C'harleston.  Allusion  is  made  of  a  little  help  derived 
from  the  Earl  of  Etifingham,  whether  by  a  gift  of  money 
or  by  the  purchase  of  a  ]5icture  is  not  revealed.  The 
untortunate  artist  appears  never  to  have  lost  his 
affection  for  America,  for  in  May,  1779,  he  was  pro- 
posing to  sail  for  the  province  of  Georgia,  wiiich  was 
then  in  possession  of  the  ISrili.sJi  ;  and  again,  in  the 
following  year,  he  had  decided  to  return  to  Charles- 
ton, which  had  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  ob- 
tained a  grant  ^>{  /^S°  'i'"'"  t'l^-  I'nlisii  Cloverninent 
lor  his  passage.  Perhaps  the  ])laces  of  residence  of 
\\'illiam  and  Mary  Leslie  during  their  exile  in  London 
may  not  l)e  without  interest.  In  .Nfay,  1  779,  tliey  were 
at  No.  132,  I'all  Mall:  in  June,  1780,  in  St.  James's 
Street:  in  .March,  1783,  at  No.  124,  Pall  Mall;  in 
February,  1787,  at  No.  127,  in  that  street;  and  in 
March,  1790,  at  No.  7,  St.  John  Street,  Oxford  Street. 
From  1783  until  his  death,  in  or  about  October,  j8i2, 
Leslie  received  an  annual  grant  or  pension  from  the 
British  Government.  His  name  is  not  in  Bryan's 
Dictionary  of  Painters. — E.  Al.lUKD  JoNliS,  M.A. 

An  cilil  painting,  on  an  oak  panel,  which  had  come 
in  two  at  the  joint  of  the  boards,  and  had  otherwi.se  re- 
(■ei\ed  careless  treatment,  was  shown 
to  nic  recently  by  a  friend,  with  the 
information  th.il  it  had  been  in  his 
lamily  U>x  many  years,  and  had,  so  it  was  believed, 
been  brought  to  England  long  ago  by  a  refugee  from 
the  Low  Countries.  The  |)ortrait  shows  an  old  woman 
seated,  in  a  rather  crouching  [)osition,  on  a  low  chair 
ot  the  same  tyjje  as  apjjears  in  the  foreground  of  Rem- 
lirandt's  Young  Man  at  the  Wi>idou\  in  the  Ny  Carls- 
berg,  Copenhagen,  anil  in  which  \\\f.  Eleazar  Swalmiiis, 
ot  llie  Antwerp  Museum,  and  some  other  of  his  patrons, 
were  painted  .sitting.  She  turns  to  the  left,  stooping 
over  a  large  book,  which  lies  open  on  her  lap.  The 
gold  rim  of  her  gla.sses  catches  the  light  which  tails  on 
her  wrinkled  face  and  the  book,  the  rest  of  the  picture 
being  in  shadow.  Her  head  is  covered  with  a  liood  of 
dark-coloured  veKet,  which  is  trimmed  with  a  l)and  of 
fur,  and  fidls  behind  on  her  shoulders.  The  dress, 
likewise  of  dark  material,  is  cut  low  at  the  neck,  show- 
ing a  pleated  chemisette  at  the  throat ;  and  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  skirt  has  a  thick  band  of  fur. 

The  identity  of  the  subject  is  evident,  namely,  Rem- 
brandt's mother,  and  recalls  at  once  the  portrait  owned 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton  House,  but  with 
certain  differences  which  strongly  lavour  its  originality. 
In  compariscjii  with  this,  the  Wilton  House  picture, 
painted  on  canvas,  covers  a  considerably  smaller  field, 
excluding  both  the  chair  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
skirt,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  background  on 


Another 
Rembrandt  ? 
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jhe  other  edge  and  at  the  top  of  the  picture.    In  view 
of  the  doubt  reaardina;  the  authcnticitv  of  the  artist's 


compared  with  the   25^  ins.  by  19]  ins.  of  the  panel 
picture.     The  oak  panel  bears  every  evidence  of  beine; 


PORTKAir   OK    .\N    OLD    WOMA.N 


ATTUIHUrED     10    lOEMLRA.NDT 


si-naturc,  which  has  bcun  eN])ressed  by  tile  author  of 
the  Work  on  the  Wihon  House  pictures,'  it  now  ap- 
pears likc-ly  that  it  has  lircn  (dn-,iilcrably  cut  down 
and  the  siyn.iture  co])ifil  from  tile  discarded  portion. 
In   its  present  state  its  si/c  is  29^  ins.  b\'  23}  ins.  as 


N.  K.  Wilkinson  : 
21T.       1907. 


IVillon   Iloii.t  /'i\!:iiis,   vol.  ii.,    pny 


over  two  centuries  old,  and  the  boards  are  tone.ued  and 
.grooved  together.  As  Rembrandt's  mother,  Neeltjen, 
died  in  1640,  and  Rembrandt  himself  in  1669,  this 
would  make  the  jiicturc  practically  contemporary  with 
tilt;  artist  himself.  In  fact,  its  appearance  induces 
the  inference  that  it  is  coeval  with  the  Wilton  House 
pii  ture,  Ijut  which  one  In  the  original,  and  which  the  rep- 
lica, it  is  impossible  to  say. — Heriiert  C.  Aniirews. 
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A'otes 


The  Alstone- 
field   Pulpit 

The  parish 
church  of  Al- 
stonefield,  Staf- 
fer d  s  h  i  r  e,  on 
the  confines  of 
Derbyshire, 
possesses  a 
remark  able 
specimen  of  the 
"three-decker" 
pulpit,  once  so 
prevalent,  and 
now,  alas,  so 
seldom  surviv- 
ing in  our 
sacred  edifices. 
The  super- 
structure is 
richly  adorned 
with  carving, 
that  on  the 
frieze  being  in 
the  shape  of  a 
tessellated 
fringe,  an  un- 
usual form  of 
decoration  in 
England.  The 
panels  have 
semi-circular 
arches,  beneath 
which  appear 
five-pointed 
stars,  and  chalices  from  which  spring  conventional 
flowers,  amongst  the  latter  being  the  mysterious 
species  of  pink  which  has  puzzled  archreologists  so 
often.  The  staircase  into  the  lower  story  is  a  late 
replacement,  but  the  structure  itself  is  in  beautiful 
condition,  being  adorned  with  the  jewel  and  guilloche 
decorations,  and  possessing  on  its  front  the  legend  : — 

ROBERT.  ROSTORNE  .  THOMAS  .  WESTON  .  RO(;KH  .  VArE  .  1637. 
CHUKCH 
WARDEN. 

Both  Isaac  U'alton  and  Charles  Cotton  worshipped  in 
Alstonefield  church,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that 
they  most  probably  listened  to  many  lengthy  homilies 
preached  from  the  very  ([uaint  relic. 

A  Napoleonic  Jug 

This  jug  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  its  brethren  which  have  ajjpeared  in  these 
pages.  Made  in  pale  buff-glazed  pottery,  the  jug  has 
a  broad  band  of  silver  lustre  round  the  top  and  upper 


THE     ALSTONEFIELD 


part  of  handle, 
and  a  line 
round  the  bot- 
tom. The  sub- 
jects  are  in 
colours,  repre- 
senting, on  the 
one  side,  "Jack 
Frost  attacking 
Bony  in  Rus- 
sia"—  a  grim 
jest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thede- 
iiacle  of  181 2  ; 
a  n  (1  o  n  the 
other,  "Little 
Hony  sneaking 
into  Paris  with  a 
white  feather  in 
his  tail."  Other 
e  .\ a  m  p  1  e s  of 
"car  icature  " 
pottery  were 
dealt  w  i  t  h  o  n 
page  168,  vol. 
\1.  The  speci- 
men under  no- 
tice belongs  to 
Mr.  B.  W.  G. 
Wright,  of  Col- 
tiehall. 

Memorial  Mugs 

'I'llK  mugs 
illustriiteiirom- 
memorate  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war,  and 
will  date  back,  therefore,  to  1S56.  Thev  have  the 
British  and  French  flags  crossed  and  joined  with  a 
true  lover's  knot.  Below  are  two  hands  gripped  in 
token  of  friendshi|),  and  above  a  laurel  wreath,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  a  ribbon,  inscribed  "May 

THEY   EVER    HE    UNITED."      On   tlic   rilifx)!!  to  the  left 

is  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  to  the  right,  "  Vive 
l'Empereur."  Both  specimens  are  of  porcelain,  and 
on  each  the  engravings  are  coloured.  Neither  bears  the 
maker's  mark.  The  height  is  3I  inches.  Although 
these  pieces  cannot  be  described  as  old  china,  they 
are  ot  especial  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
sentiments  of  cordiality  they  c\|)ressare  happily  being 
repeated  again.  Britisii  manufacturers  will  undoubtedly 
seize  the  opportunity  now  of  issuing  mugs,  etc.,  to  com- 
memorate the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War,  which,  if 
a]i|)ropriatelydesigned,  should  meet  with  a  considerable 
demand  in  all  the  allied  countries. — C.  L.  Exi.EV. 
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A     NAPOLEONIC     JUG 

The  assumed  power  of  healing  by  tlie  touch  any 

person  afllicted  with  scrofula,  or  "King's  I'^vil,"  may 

lie  traced  back  to  I'^dward  the  Con- 

"Touch-piecc"       ,gg^Q^_   ^^.[^Q  appears   to  have  be- 

for  the  111  1     ■  1  ■ 

„.      ,    t;   -I  queathed  the  suiiposed  virtue  to  his 

King  s  tvil  '  '  ^ 

successors,  both  kings  and  (|ueens 
having  claimed  the  power.  Shakespeare  refers  to  it 
in  his  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth,"  "the  gracious  Duncan  " 
having  been  contemporary  with  Edward  the  Confessor. 
A\"illiam  Tookes  gives  an  account  of  what  he  witnessed 
in  Elizabeth's  time.  He  states  that  many  persons  from 
all  parts  of  England,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  were, 
to  his  own  knowledge,  cured  by  the  touch  of  the 
ijueen  :  that  he  conversed  with  many  of  them,  butii 
before  and  after  their  departure  from  the  court:  ob- 
served an  ini.redible  ardour  and  confidence  in  them 
that  the  touch  would  cure  them,  and  understood  that 
they  actually  were  cured.  Charles  II.  evidently  be- 
lieved in  his  power  to  heal,  for  he  is  reported  to  have 
touihed  as  many  as  6oo  cases  at  one  time.      Three 


days  a  week  were  appointed  at  stated  times  for  the 
operation,  and  it  was  often  performed  at  Whitehall 
(in  Sundays.  I'epys,  in  his  diary  under  the  date 
Ap.  ID,  i66r,  writes:  "I  went  to  the  Banquet  House 
and  there  saw  the  King  heal — the  first  time  that  ever 
I  saw  him  do  it."  Evelyn  also  says:  "There  was  so 
great  a  concourse  of  people  with  their  children  to  be 
touched  for  the  evil,  that  si.x  or  seven  were  crushed  to 
death  by  pressing  at  the  chirurgeon's  door  for  tickets," 
which  they  had  to  obtain  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  royal  presence.*  A  special  form  of  prayer  to  be 
used  at  the  ceremony  will  be  found  in  very  old  prayer- 
books.  Dr.  Johnson  was  touched  by  (Jueen  Anne  in 
T  7  I :?,  he  being  only  two  years  and  six  months  old  at  the 
time.  It  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  give  each 
person  touched  a  coin  of  some  kind,  of  gold  or  of  silver 


'  Thackeray,  in  liis  Hiitoiy  of  Hem y  E^moriJ,  mentions  ibat 
ihc  delicate  little  son  of  Viscount  Castlewood  was  touched  for 
the  evil,  Imt  died  shortly  after. 


Mi'.MORiAi.    mik;s 
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TOrCII-PlECE        FOR    KING  S    EVII. 


(when  the  former  was  scarce),  the  gold  "angel"  being 

often  used.     It  was  generally  pierced  so  that  it  could  be 

hung  round  the  neck.*    Charles  II.  was  the  first  king 

to  have  a  special  coin  struck.     One  of  these  is  shown 

in  my  illustration.    It  is  in 

gold,  and  slightly  larger 

than  a  sixpence.      On  the 

obverse  is  the  figure  of  St. 

Michael  and  the  dragon, 

and  on  the  reverse,  a  ship. 

Round  the  front  edge  is 

SOLI  .  DEO  .  GLORIA,  and  on 

I  he  back,  car  .  ii  .  no  .  Mr. . 

FR  .  KT .  HI .  REX.       These 

touch-pieces  are  curious 

relics   of  a  superstition 

which  had  existed  for  many  centuries,  and  was  only 

stam[)ed  out  on  the  accession  of  George  I. — M.akkrlv 

Phillips,  F.S.A. 

The  medal  struck  in  memory  of  the  immortal  de- 
fence of  Verdun  may  be  regarded  as  being  one  of  the 
_      ^  proudest  possessions  of  a  French- 

e     er  un  ^^  ,j,j      official  memorandum 

Medal  i      j  ■      j   •      .1 

concernuig  it  is  embodied  in  the 

Deliberation  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  \'erdun,  reuni 
a  Paris  le  20  Novembre  igi6,  which  reads  as  follows : 
"  Aux  Grands  Chefs,  Aux  Officiers,  Aux  Soldats,  A 
Tous, — Heros  connus  et  anonymes,  vivants  et  niorts, 
qui  ont  triomphe  de  I'avalanche  des  barbares  et  im- 
mortalise son  nom  a  tra- 
vers  le  monde  et  pour  les 
siecles  futurs,  la  Ville  de 
Verdun,  inviolee  et  debout 
sur  ses  ruines,  dedie  cette 
medaille,  en  temoignage  de 
sa  reconnaissance." 

Wivenhoe 

I  WONDER  how  lung  it 
will  be  before  the  local 
authorities  take  steps  to 
preserve  a  fine  specimen  of 
domestic  architecture  standing  in  a  lane  near  the 
church  at  Wivenhoe,  Es.sex.  This  building,  which  is 
untenanted  and  in  the  last  stages  of  disrepair,  is 
decorated  with  a  remarkable  run  of  pargetting  on 
the  whole  length  of  its  upper  story.  The  design  takes 
the  form  of  strapwork  and  foliated  scrolls,  suggesting 
an  Elizabethan  or  early  Jacobean  origin.  At  one 
time,  Wivenhoe  held  a  considerable  position  in  the 
yachting  world. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  headstone  to  Philip  Saint- 
ley,  "builder  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  yacht 
'Pearl,'"  who  died  in  1844,  aged  90"  The  most 
interesting  memorial  outside  the  church  commemo- 
rates a  shipbuilder,  one  (ieorge  Wyatt,  who  died  in 
1776,  aged  64;  it  stands  close  under  the  south  wall 
of  the  tower,  and  is  decorated  with  really  fine  scroll 
carving. — Criticus. 


-  The  identical  piece  presented  to  Dr.  fohnson  is  now  in  tiie 
British  Museum. 
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W'llK.x  visiting  the  picturesque  little  town  of  IJurfoid, 

o,       .       _.  on  the  Windrush,  several  years 

Khyming  oigns  t        .•      j        u        11 

'        '^      "  ago,  I  noticed  a  board  above  a 

cottage  door,  setting  forth  the  occupant's  vocation  in 

terms  that  caught  my 

fancy : — 

THOMAS     ROWELS 
'  Lives  here. 

lie  will  sweep  your  chimney 

and  is 
Niit  dear  with  If  r  u  s  h,  scraper 

and  machine, 
lie  will  sweep  your  chimney 

neat  and  clean,  and 
I  I'your  chimney  is  on  fire,  hewill 

put  it  out  if  you  reipiiie. 

.\t  one  time,  notices  like  this  were  found  fairly  fre- 
quently about  the  countryside.  Probably  some  of  my 
readers  have  been  amused  by  similar  specimens.  I 
wonder  if  there  still  exists  at  Northfleet  the  dignified 
announcement  of  a  cobbler  who 

— will  not  refuse 
To  mend  your  lioots,  likewise  your  shoes. 
His  profits  small,  his  ])rices  just. 
For  ready  money,  but  no  trust. 

Hone  recorded  a  quantity  of  rhyming  signs,  but  I 

shall  not  do  more  than  quote  one  priceless  gem  from 

his   chatty  pages.      It   was  the  notice  erected    by   a 

barber  in  the  days  of  powder  and  patches,  and  was 

^^  headed   by  a  scene  from 

flj  IJiblical  lore.     Underneath 

JJtL.  ^^''^  written  : — 

^^^^^^^^^^  Oh,  .-Vhsalom  !  Oh,  Absalom  ! 

^^^Ita^^a^^^^  Q[j^  Absalom  !     My  son, 

If  thou  hadst  worn  a  i)erri- 
wig, 

Thou  hadst  not  been  un- 
done '. 


Rhyming  i]in-sit;ns  are 
almost  entirely  things  of 
the  past.  The  most  fa- 
mous example  is  inscribed 
before  the  ("iranthani   hostelrv 


OBVERSE    AND    REVERSE 


beneath  the  beehiv 
of  that  name  : — 

.Stop,  traveller,  this  wondrous  .^ign  explore, 

.And  say  when  thou  hast  viewed  it  o'er  and  o'er, 

(irentham,  now  two  rarities  are  thine, 

A  lofty  steeple  and  a  Living  Sign. 

I^ess  dignified  diction  was  t'Uiployed  in  the  drafting 
of  a  notice  at  Knockholt,  which  should  surely  awake  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Bohun  Lynch's  vorticist  poet  ; — 

Charles  Collins  liveth  here, 

.Sells  rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  beer. 

I  made  this  board  a  little  wider 

To  let  you  know  I  sell  good  cider. 

The  ••  (iate,"  at  Blean  Hill,  relied  on  ,t  dilTcnnt 
motif  for  its  appeal : — 

.Stop,  brave  bojs,  and  (|uench  your  thirst. 
If  you  won't  drink,  the  horses  must. 

Poor  in  concei)tion,  scansion,  and  xocabulary  as 
are  most  of  these  signs,  they  are  still  interesting  as 
the  ancestry  of  modern  advertising  ;  imidcntally,  they 
are  amusing. — Criticijs. 
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IN   THE   SALE   ROOM 


Books,  Auto- 
graphs, etc. 


The  sales  of  books  and  autn^raplis  held  by  Messrs. 
Sothcby.  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  im  Iiided  the  final  portion  of  the 
Morrison  autographs  1^13,658  iSs.  . 
the  second  ])ortion  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  J. 
Leighton's  stock  of  books  £fi,^li  12s.  6d.  i,  and  many 
other  properties.  Taking  these  in  order,  the  Moirison 
autographs  included  a  first  version  of  Burnss  Banks  of 
Dooii,  £},o<:>;  a  series  of  letters  1164S-54'  from  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  Richard  Alayor,  father-in-law  of  the  Pro- 
tector's son,  Richard,  /470 ;  letters  from  "  Xoll"  to  Col. 
R.  Norton  1  1647-4S;,  /5i,and  to  Mr.  Robinson,  preacher 
at  Southampton  1648,  ^57;  letters  tVom  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  to  Charles  I.X.  1568  ,  ^260,  and  to  the  .Arch- 
bishop of  (rlasgow  T574,  iJ-55  :  a  Life  of  Sir  W'altt-r 
Ra!eig/i,  by  P.  F.  Tytler,  grangerised  with  portraits,  let- 
ters, etc.,  ^Soo :  and  many  series  of  letters  whose  prices 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  indicative.  Considerable  im- 
portance attached  to  the  Hamilton-Nelson  papers.  .\ 
letter  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
.March  29th,  1769  made  ^42  ;  it  referred  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  that  "the  rooms,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Lamb,  the. auctioneer  in  Pall  Mall, 
serve  for  the  present  till  a  proper  building  can  be  erected. " 
Twenty-five  letters  from  Emma  Hart  to  Charles  Creville 
1782-9(1  secured  ^{^105  ;  whilst  eight  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  with  locks  of  her  hair,  made  ^120.  A  remark- 
able letter  to  Lady  Hamilton  from  Nelson,  saying  that 
he  "never  did  love  anyone  else''  (  1801  1,  ^47  ;  and  an 
important  series  of  letters  relating  to  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen, /300,  were  among  the  many  choice  lots  comprising 
this  section  of  the  sale. 

The  principal  prices  paid  during  the  Leighton  sale  were 
^92  for  a  first  edition  of  Bunyan's  Holv  Wan  16821,  with 
a  brilliant  impression  of  the  rare  portrait  by  R.  White, 
and  the  folding  plate  ;  ^97  for  a  fourth  folio  of  Shake- 
speare I  16S5  ;  /51  for  a  second  edition  of  the  doubtful 
Shakespearean  Yorkshire  Tragedie  i6ig';  and/ 106  for  a 
first  edition  of  The  Marti/oge  in  EivrlvssJie,  by  R.  Whvt- 
ford  \V.  de  Worde,  15261,  bearing  Caxton's  mark,  and 
original  fly-leaf  of  a  Wynkyn  de  Worde  grammar-book 
of  Whitinton's. 

.•\  very  interesting  Flemish  or  French  block  book  on 
vellum,  coloured  throughout,  made /"  108  un  May  jOth. 
Entitled  the  Nautical  K(<hemcris,uul  Perpetual  Calendar, 
this  little  volume  was  probably  printed  lirca  1500-20. 
.■\n  eighteenth-century  endorsement  states  "  that  this  a])- 
peared  to  S.  P.  K.  Hen.  Sth'--  own  book,"  and  from  the 
circimistance  ot  the  book  ha\ing  been  long  preserved  bv 
a  descend. mt  of  Pcp\s,  it  is  thought  that  the  initials  refer 
to  the  diarist. 

The  Mediii  Areliives,  sold  at  the  same  rooms,  netted 
nearly  /3,2i'>  for  the  three  days'  sale  :  whilst  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  autogr.iphs  brought  in/2,750  los.  .-\ 
proimnent  feature  of  the  fitter  event  was  the  presence  of 


some  documents  written  by  J.  W.  C.raves,  and  relating 
to  his  song,  "D'ye  Ken  John  Peel,"  etc.,  £\'^o;  and  a 
series  of  twelve  A.L.  S.,  by  Washington,  /600.  The 
magnificent  collection  of  twenty-eight  illuminated  MSS. 
and  tuo  illuminated  printed  books,  belonging  to  Mr.  H. 
Yates  Thomi)son.  were  sold  for  ^{^52,360.  The  Hours  of 
Jeanne  II.,  Queen  0/  Naiuirre,  which  was  found  in  a 
Paris  convent,  was  the  clou,  making  /ii,Soo.  The  late 
Sir  T.  Phillipps'  MSS.  and  autographs  included,  amongst 
other  interesting  items,  a  unique  copy  of  the  earliest 
known  xylographic  picture  relating  to  America,  circa 
I  500,  /470 :  a  series  of  original  letters  of  Sir  John  Fastolf 
from  whom  was  drawn  Shakespeare's  "  Falstaff''i,  ^{^690; 
and  a  xdlume  containing  eight  of  Shakespeare's  cjuartos 
bound  together,  /720.  This  most  valuable  collection 
realised  over  £<),2oj. 

It  was  a  day  of  note  when  Messrs.  Sotheby  put  up  the 
Log  of  H.Jf.S.  I'ictory,  which  was  for  some  time  in  the 
posbCssion  of  the  late  Thomas  J.  Barratt.  This  relic, 
which,  on  account  of  its  \ast  historical  importance,  was 
accorded  a  catalogue  to  itself — a  catalogue  for  a  single 
lot — was  knocked  down  for  ^5,000  to  Mr.  J.  Buchanan, 
who  has  presented  it  to  the  British  Museum.  The  same 
day  saw  the  commencement  of  the  four  days'  sale  of 
Mr.  S.  K.  Miller's  books  >/7,828   13s.). 

.■\  series  of  Nelson  relics  at  Christie's  on  July  23rd 
included  the  log-books  of  the  Captain,  Agauieiuno/i, 
I'anguard,  and  Foudroyant,  numerous  Nelson  A.  L.S., 
and  an  oval  gold  snuft'-box,  set  with  an  enamel  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  the  Nile,  which  was  presented  to 
Captain  'afterwards  Admiral  Sir)  Edward  Berry  in  1799, 
with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London.  The  group 
realised  £\,o-~,o. 

The  collection  of  colour-]irints  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby 
on  July  3rd  and  4th  netted  /1.252  16s.  6d.  On  the  8th 
and  three  following  days,  the  eighth  portion  of  the  Huth 
collection  of  printed  books  and  illuminated  ,MSS.  was 
offered,  totalling  ^{^23,793  os.  Od.  /170  was  bid  for  a 
twelfth-century  MS.  ofthe  Testanientuin Novum G> u-iuin : 
/340  for  an  illuminated  M.S.  of  the  revised  ver=ion  of 
the  Wickliffite  translation,  circa  1420,  which  was  lent  to 
Lewis,  who  used  the  text  for  the  Epistles,  Acts,  and 
.-\pocalypse  of  his  edition  :  /176  for  a  second  edition  of 
Co\erdalc's  Neive  Testament,  in  English  and  Latin  ; 
;^'23o  for  a  Coverdale  Testament  of  153S;  /i 260  for  an 
extremely  rare  edition  of  Tyndale's  Testament,  circa 
1536-49;  /'loo  for  a  second  edition  of  Tyndale's  ver- 
sion in  English  with  the  Latin  of  Erasmus;  /300  for  a 
first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  French,  circa  1474; 
£2~o  for  a  first  edition  of  Luther's  translation,  circa  1522; 
/'f24  for  a  fourteenth-century  MS.  ofthe  .New  Testa- 
ment; .md  £\bo  for  the  fifth  of  the  known  copies  of 
the  fir.^t  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Spanish,  by 
Fr.mcisco  de  Enzinas  (1543'.  which  was  suppressed  rigo- 
rously.    Two  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Tewrdannck 


/;/    the   Sale   Room 


(1517)  made  ^210  and  ^580  apiece.  One  of  the  few 
known  copies  of  the  1630  edition  of  The  Tincker  of 
Turvey  fell  for  ^i  10 ;  the  extremely  rare  Months  Mindc 
of  a  Melancholy  Lover,  by  Tofte,  1598,  £y)0;  a  copy  of 
John  Trumbull's  McFingal  (1782),  with  the  autograph 
and  bookplate  of  Geo.  Washington,  ^225  ;  the  only  per- 
fect copy  yet  discovered  of  C.  Turber\  ille's  Epitaphcs, 
Epigrams,  Songs  and  Sonets,  1570,  ^570  ;  and  his  Book 
of  Faulconrie,  or  Hauking,  1575,  ^260;  what  is  perhaps 
the  only  perfect  co^y  of  Tyros  roring  Megge,  1598,  ^190; 
Valerius  Ma.ximus,  a  fine  example  of  the  early  Parisian 
Press,  1475,  ^270  ;  the  author's  original  illuminated 
MS.  of  Ad  honcrem  Trinitatis,  etc.,  a  commentary  on 
the  .Apostles'  Creed,  by  P.  L.  de  \'altan.  Archdeacon  of 
Anvers,  who  presented  it  to  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain, 
^400;  De  Re  Militari  Lil>ri  xii.,  by  Robenus  \'alturius, 
1472,  the  second  book  jirinted  at  \'erona,  and  the  first 
in  Italy  with  Italian  woodcuts,  ^^45°;  various  editions 
and  copies  of  the  Mundus  Novus  of  Vesputius,  from 
^665  downwards;  the  third  Roman  edition  of  Kz>n-i7'.r 
Works,  ^400;  Caxton's  Eneydos,  1490,  irf&o,  and  his 
Golden  Legend,  which  was  completed  by  de  Worde, 
£l\a-  July  7th  was  occupied  by  a  Kelmscott  collection, 
which  netted  over  ^7,530.  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Son,  of 
Brighton,  sold  a  copy  of  the  WIiolc  Booke  <f  Psalnies, 
1636,  for  £^l\  in  June. 

Messrs.  Sothebv  held  a  most  interesting  mixed  sale 
on  July  29th  and  30th.  The  engravings  included  The 
Charmes  of  the  Morning,  by  L.  Ma- 
Engravings  and     _.j_^^  printed  in  colours  and  gold,  which 

^    '°^^  made  ^210  ;  a  pair  of  Z^  Concert  and 

Le  Bal  Pare,  by  A.  J.  Duclos,  after  A.  De  St.  Aubin, 
^50;  La  fardinicre,  by  Demarteau,  after  Boucher,  in 
red  and  black,  ^35  ;  Girl  seated  -with  Fowls  and  Dog,  by 
the  same,  after  Huet,  in  red  and  black,  ^44;  Le  Mouton 
Cheri  and  Le  Plaisir  Innocent,  by  and  after  the  same, 
pair  in  red  and  black,  lf() ;  Pheasant  Shooting,  and  the 
companion  plate,  by  and  after  the  same,  in  red  and  black, 
^48;  and  Colonnade  et  fardins  du  Palais  M edicts,  by  F. 
Janinet,  after  H.  Robert,  printed  in  colours,  ^46.  After 
Reynolds:  a  first  state,  with  uncut  margins,  of  Theophila 
Palmer,  by  J.  R-  Smith,  fetched  ^260;  a  second  state  of 
Lady  Louisa  Manners,  by  \'.  (".reen,  £,bo;  and  iXelly 
O'Biien,  first  state,  by  C.  Phillips,  /So.  A  pair,  printed 
in  colours,  of  Children  Fishing  and  Children  Gathering 
Blackberries,  by  P.  Dawe,  after  ('..  Morland,  realised 
^355.  After  Lawrence;  a  proof  of  Master  Lainbton, 
1827,  made /i 20;  a  proof  before  title  of  Miss  Cioker, 
£bo;  a  signed  proof  of /.a</)'  Peel,  /jS  ;  :ind  a  proof  be- 


Miscellaneous 


of  Rembrandt's  "hundred  guilder  print"  (Christ  Healing 
the  Sick)  secured  /;ioo.  No  less  lh;m  ^1,650  was  bid  for 
a  grangerised  copy  of  A  Description  of  the  Villa  of  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill,  1784,  which  incor- 
porated about  45  drawings  and  230  engravings,  after 
Reynolds  and  others.  An  oil-painting  by  Joseph  Vernet, 
View  of  an  Italian  City,  39  in.  by  71  in.,  was  knocked 
down  for  /130.  On  August  1st  a  collection  of  Japanese 
colour-prints  and  works  of  art  netted  nearly  £\,o--)0. 

(^N  June  19th,  Messrs.  Harmer,  Rooked:  Co.,  the  well- 
known  philatelic  auctioneers,  secured /480  for  a  id.  P.O. 
M;iuritius.  An  interesting  sale  was 
held  by  Messrs.  Edwards,  Son  &  Big- 
wood,  of  Birmingham,  during  July,  when  the  late  H.  W. 
Ludlow's  furniture  was  dispersed.  Amongst  other  prices, 
190  gns.  was  bid  for  a  Jacobean  refectory  table,  and 
140  gns.  for  a  Jacobean  bench  of  the  so-called  "monk's" 
variety  ;  £,^^  purchased  an  old  leather  black-jack. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  some  collections  of  glass  on  July 
I  St  and  2nd.  Pairs  of  candlesticks  on  pressed  bahistcr 
stems,  10]  in.  high,  brought  in  /40  and  ^45  a  pair;  a 
plain  goblet,  on  double-knop  baluster  stem,  9  \\\.  high, 
^45  ;  a  tankard  with  handle,  the  body  with  trailed  ribbed 
and  pressed  decoration,  and  a  Charles  II.  sixpence  em- 
bedded in  the  stem,  %\  in.  high,  ^25  ;  a  Waterford  oval 
bowl,  8  in.  high,  ^37;  Jacobite  wine-glasses,  /20,  £lA, 
and  ^42,  the  two  last  both  bearing  the  word  "Fiat," 
6  in.  high  ;  and  a  taper-stick,  6^  in.,  /60.  Admiral  the 
Marquess  of  Milford  Haven's  collection  of  British  naval 
medals  occupied  the  same  firm  on  July  24th  and  25th. 
realising  nearly/ 1,420.  The  first  lot  was  "  Drake's  Silver 
Map,"  a  thin  circular  plate  engraved  with  the  hemispheres 
on  each  side,  and  inscribed  "  D.  F.  Dra  Exitus  anno  1577 
id.  Dece.  — Reditus  anno  1580.  4  cal.  Oc,"  whilst  the 
course  of  his  voyage  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line.  This 
was  one  of  the  five  known  examples  of  this  design,  which 
were  all  presumably  made  by  Michael  Mercator,  circa 
1  5S6.  The  highest  bid  for  this  interesting  relic  was  ^235. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Christie-Miller's  collection  of  twenty  pieces  of 
Italian  majolica  netted /i, 077  on  the  28th,  when  /250 
was  given  for  a  Tuscan  "oak-leaf"  jar,  fifteenth  century, 
12A  in.  high  ;  and  /200  for  a  Castel-Durante  dish,  with  a 
bust  of  Barbarossa,  19  in.  diameter. 

On  luly  18th,  a  Creek  silver  situla  156  0/..  .,  belonging 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Tench,  of  Staplefield,  secured  ^1,450. 
.\t  a  sale  on  July  8th,  the  85  original  pencil  drawings 
l)y  Hurne-Jones  for  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer  brought  in 
/i,6oo;  and  an  oil-painting  of  the  Infant  Christ  stand- 
im;'  on  a  serpent  on  a  globe,  by  \'an  Dyck,  46*  in.  by 
32A  in.,  /i,Soo. 


Report  oF  the 
National 
Portrait  Gallery 


Bl-.l-ORE  the  war  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  the 
most  0-.  crcrouded  public  art  collection  in  the  metropolis. 
Since  then  soinethiny  like  a  hun- 
dred fresh  acquisitions  have  been 
made,  while  an  anonymous  bene- 
factor has  prom  ised  to  present  to 
the  institution  portraits  of  "certain  larye  and  important 
i;roups  of  persons  distinguished  for  their  ser\ices  during; 
thenar."  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  trustees  of  the 
institution  preface  their  Sixty-second  Annual  Report  with 
an  appeal  for  the  extension  of  the  i^allery.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  buildin^^  is  not 
only  small  for  its  purpose,  but  a  larye  portion  of  it  is  so 
liadly  lighted  as  to  be  unfitted  for  the  display  of  pictures. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  was  originally  designed  under  the 
im])ression  that  the  works  it  contained  would  only  be 
interesting  as  jjortraits,  and  so  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
illuminate  ihem  sufliciently  to  adequately  re\cal  their 
aitistic  qualities.  Ihe  British  school,  however,  has 
always  been  e.\ceptionally  strong  in  portrait  painting, 
and  there  are  lew  of  oiu'  capable  artists  who  have  not 
practised  in  the  niilicr.  Whether  through  accident  or 
de^ii.;n,  the  trustees  of  the  gallery  haxe  accumulated  a 
collection  ot  portraits,  u  inch  uicludes  many  works  of  high 
artistic  interest,  and  gives  a  more  complete  representation 
of  sonte  iniijortant  phases  of  British  painting  than  even 
the  National  Ciallery.  The  educational  value  of  the 
collection  is  immense,  but  it  has  been  largely  nullified  in 
the  [last  by  the  necessity  of  relegating  important  works 
"  to  gloomy  coriidors  or  staircases,  or  lo  euch  loU\  |  oji- 
tions  in  the  Reference  Section  as  to  render  ihcir  exhibition 
almost  useless."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gcnernment 
will  realise  their  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  not 
waste  national  |iropeny  worth  iii,ui\'  thousands  of  pounds 
b\  keeping  it  in  ]jlaces  \\heie  it  lannot  be  utilised  to 
adiantage. 

I'nt'oitunately,  the  report  holds  out  no  immediate  pros- 
pci  i  of  the  gallery  being  reo|)ened  to  the  public,  the 
•Seii.uation  Allowances  Department  of  the  War  Office, 
who  .It  |)resent  occupy  it,  showing  little  or  no  disposition 
to  remove.  It  cannot  lie  too  strongly  urged  that  the 
continued  occupation  ot  our  national  treasure-houses  by 
overgrown  Government  clerical  departments  is  .i  scandal 
which  should  at  once  be  stopped.  If  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  were  a  private  concern  and  the  Government 
liad  to  pay  compensation  to  the  owners  at  the  rate  of  ti\c 


per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  the  building  and  its 
contents,  its  rent  would  amount  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year;  Init  the  loss  to  the  artistic  and 
educational  interests  of  the  country  must  be  regarded  as 
an  equivalent  to  a  sum  far  greater  than  this.  It  should 
be  surely  possible  for  the  War  Office  to  find  premises 
necessitating  a  less  costly  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
nation.  Owing  probably  to  the  long  closure  of  the  gallery, 
there  are  fewer  gifts  and  bequests  of  importance  to  the 
institution  to  be  chronicled  than  usual.  The  following 
list  includes  all  iiictures  and  drawings,  while  no  pieces  of 
sculpture  were  received  : — 

(7(V';v    Jatolt  Holywaki,    1817-1906,   oil    painting,   2SJ   in.    by 

22J  in.,  by  W;iUer  .Sickert.      Presented  by  the  artist. 
lohn   Liuiiell,    1792    1SS2,   an   unlinished    painting.    35   in.   by 

27^  in.,  by  himself.      Presented  l)y  the  late  Mr.  lubvanl 

lla/el!  \'!cars. 
'riiaiiia:    Hare,    1S06-1S91,   nil    painting    (1S67),    },\\    in.    by 

24^  in.,  by  Lowes  (Catn)  Dickinson.      Presented  by  Mrs. 

Westlake,  his  (laughter. 
Thomas  Hurc,  1S06    iSgt,  diawing  in  black  crayon  (r .  1SS5), 

paper.  10  in.  by  7^  in.,  by  Mrs.  Westlake,  Ins  daughter. 

i'resented  by  the  artist. 
Thomas  k'cii.  /)./>.,  1637-1711,  oil  painting,  29J  in.  bv  24  in.. 

artist  uncertain.      Presented  by  the  Rev.  I.  1).  CIciihane 

Wickhani. 
Sir   Cliarlt's    U',-iil:corl h    l^ilke,   Hart..   J\C..    1S43-1911,  oil 

painting,   24^   in.    by  20A  in.,  by  George  Fredk.  Wans, 

\\.A..      Presented  by  his  executors. 
EniiUa    Francis    Strong.    Lady    Di/he  (Mis.    M.irk    Pattisori), 

1840-  1904,    painting  on  ivory,  5s    ''i.   liy  3J   in.,  by   C. 

Cainino,    1SS2.      P»equealhed  bv  the  late   Kt.    lion.   Sir 

Charles  Dilke,  Bart. 
Emilia   Francis    Strong,    Lady   Dilke    (Mrs.   Mark  Paltison), 

1S40   1904.   water-colour  drawing  on  paper,   9f   in.   by 

7  in.,    by    Lady   Trevelyan.       Bequeathed    by   the    late 

Kt.  lion.  Sir  t/harlcs  Uilke,  Bart. 
/ohn   A'eats,  179,-1821,  original   miniature  on  ivory,  4^  in.   liy 

3  in.,  by  Joseph  Severn.      Piesented   by  the  executors  of 

the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Uilke,  Bart. 
Ediniiii.i  K,an,  17S7-1S33,  pencil  drawing  on  paper,  3v  in.  by 

2j   in.,   by  Samuel    Cousins.      Presented    by    Ernest   E. 

Leggalt,  Esq. 
Francis,  Fifth  Duke  of  Teiiford,  176,    1S02,  drawing  on  tinted 

paper,  \^i  in.  by  12J  in.,  by  Willianr  Lane.      Presented 

by  E.  E.  Leggatt,  Esq. 
Jonathan   Ricliaidson,    1665    1745,   pencil  lirawing  on  vellum, 

o  in.  by  4iJ  in.,  by  himself.     Presented  by  R.  .S.  Budgell, 

Esq. 

The  purchases  made  by  the  authorities  were  not  numerous, 
though  including  some  interesting  items.  Owing  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Government  gr.mt,  it  is  now  inrpossible 
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SWORDS    OF    HONOUR    PRESENTED    I;Y    THE    CITY    OF    LONDON    TO    ADMIRAL    THE    EA  Ri.    IIEATTY, 
FIELD-MARSHAL   THE    EARL    HAIG,    AND    GENERAL    PERSHINr, 


for  the  trustees  to  indulge  in  any  considerable  outlay ;  a 
fact  to  be  the  more  regretted,  as  in  the  past  they  have 
secured  some  of  the  best  bargains  ever  made  on  behalf  of 
a  national  institution.  The  complete  list  of  purchases  is 
as  follows : — 


paper. 


c"    Vitttefii^    1796-1836.   water-colour   dr.-wvin 

9j  in.  by  7 J  in.,  by  John  Jackson.  K..\. 
Alia}!  CmDiiui^ham,  i7,S2-iS42,  oil  painting,  35  in.  by  27^  in., 

by  Henry  Kooni. 
Williant   Russell,   First   Duke  of  Beaford,  K.G..   P.C..   1613- 

1700,  crayon  drawing  on  copper,  I4;f  in.  by  II J  in.,  by 

E.  Lulterell. 
Sir  David  Baird,  Bart..  K.B.,  P.C,  1757    1829,  water-colour 

drawing   on    paper,    21    in.    by    17    in.,    by    .Sir    l)avi(i 

WilUie,  R.A. 
Sir  Frauds  .Seymour  Iladen,  F.R.C.S.,  1818-1910,  oil   paint- 
ing, 29J  in.  by  igf  in.,  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

.•\mong  the  engravings  and  photographs  presented  for 

the  reference  portfolios  are  : — 

Alexander,  First  Viscount  Hood,  by  Sir  Jo.=;liua  Reynolds. 
Viscount  Trafalgar,  by  Isaac  PococU. 

Those  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  poster  art  found 
a  tonic  quality  in  Mr.  Hargrave's  display  at  the  Burling- 
ton Gal  lery  (i  5,  Gree  n  Street, 
Leicester  Square,'.  His  colour  is 
clean,  clear,  and  well  massed  ;  his  decorative  sense  highly 
developed.  He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  a  s[)ontaneous  study 
styled  7Vit'///rz'/a«,  a  classically  conceived  £>a>icer,  a.nd  The 


Hargrave  Posters 


Island.  The  last-named,  a  blue  silhouetted  ship  lying  off 
a  sunny  shore,  is  e.xceptionally  good.  Slightly  less  in- 
spired are  two  drawings  representing  a  Mandrill  and 
a  Ring-tailed  Lemur.  .A.s  is  legitimate  in  a  placard, 
Education  depends  on  sensationalism  for  its  interest — an 
elderly  pedagogue  gloating  over  a  crucified  schoolboy. 
To  a  higher  class  of  work  belongs  War,  as  personified 
by  a  wild-looking  artist  (in  a  typical  tie)  painting  e,\plo- 
sions  on  a  canvas.  The  motif,  which  beats  the  Cubists 
on  their  own  ground,  is  provided  by  the  clever  arrange- 
ment of  angles  forming  the  face.  Mr.  Hargrave's  poster 
work  is  sufticiently  satisfactory  to  make  one  wish  that  he 
had  eliminated  two  portrait  studies  in  oils  from  the  exhi- 
bition, as  his  draughtsmanship  and  handling  are  scarcely 
equal  to  the  serious  exactions  of  naturalistic  art. 


Modern  Art  at  the 
Burlington  Gallery 


On  their  own  statement,  the  proprietors  aim  at  mak- 
ing the  Burlington  Gallery  (15,  Green  Street,  Leicester 
Square)  a  "centre  for  the  display 
of  the  best  modern  painting,  with- 
out prejudice  to  schools  or  styles, 
and  with  a  stern  determination  to  be  free  from  all  clique." 
Such  fine  ideals  deserve  success,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  how  well  they  have  been  upheld  in  a  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  modern  art.  The  collection  is  not  marred  by  the 
introduction  of  some  new  painters  who  prefer  to  follow 
the  saner  paths  of  pictorial  representation  rather  than  to 
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blunder  blindly  into  the  limelight  of  sensationalism,  like 
moths  into  a  tiame.  Almost  ev  ery  item  is  of  more  than 
usu:il  interest,  but  the  palm,  lor  sheer  merit,  must  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Wildman-  drawings.  His  Felpham, 
near  Bognor,  is  luminous,  spacious,  convincing,  and 
belongs  to  the  realms  of  hii,'h  art.  Almost  equally 
attractive  is  Comlilution  Hill,  erecting  the  Quadriga, 
which  proves  that  Mr.  Wildinan  understands  the  mystery 
and  management  of  shadows.  Other  sketches,  including 
an  e.\cellent  Chelsea  Reach,  make  one  look  forward  to 
seeing  more  of  this  artists  work.  .Another  clever  aquarel- 
list is  Mr.  W.  Red  worth,  who  exhibits  for  the  first  time 
some  harmonious  and  aicomplished  landscapes,  amongst 
which  After  the  Storm  antl  Evening  predominate,  al- 
though most  poetic  sympathy  is  manifested  in  a  silent 
Dawn.  Mr.  C.  Hannaford  is  less  uniformly  successful, 
bordering,  as  he  does,  upon  the  amateurish,  but  neverthe- 
less is  gifted  with  the  saving  graces  of  sincerity  and  direct 
treatment.  Some  verycreditable  moorland  and  other  views 
are  contributed  by  .Mr.  George  (".raham,  whilst  variety 
is  provided  by  Miss  Frances  Drummond's  garden  scenes, 
which  compromise  between  the  decorative  and  natural 
styles  of  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  .Mr.  F.  Gregory 
Brown's  manner  is  so  frankly  decorative  as  to  seem 
slightly  garish  in  contrast  to  the  more  refined  tones 
around.  .111  the  same,  his  pictures,  which  are  oils,  are 
undeniably  cle\er,  especially  a  Windsor,  Ei'ening  at 
Knehivortli,  Spring,  and  The  Farm,  although  most  ut 
them  would  be  more  suited  to  a  poster  exhibition.  In 
the  aggregate,  the  collection  is  worthy  of  the  gallery'^ 
motto,  and  might  well  be  extended  on  similar  lines  at  an 
early  date. 

The  first  exhibition  of  modern  French  art  to  be  col- 
lected in  this  country  since  the  outbreak  of  war  was  held 
at  the  Mansard  Gallery  .Messrs.  Heal's. 
Tottenham  Court  Road).  Fortunately, 
.Mr.  .Arnold  Bennett's  preface  to  the 
catalogue — quite  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  dis- 
play—  points  out  the  deserving  canvases,  and  confides  that 
some  seem  to  him  "to  have  a  suspicious  resemblance  to 
masterpieces."  .Surely  Mr.  Bennett  overstates  his  case. 
.-V  careful  inspection  of  the  rooms  reveals  the  fact  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  subjects  can  only  be  identitied  by  refer- 
ence to  the  catalogue,  whilst  a  few  may  not  be  recognised  at 
all.  For  instance,  .Mr.  Pablo  Picasso  shows  a  Still  Life. 
Certamly  there  seem  to  be  signs  of  a  razor-strop  and  a 
bunch  of  bananas,  but  if  Mr.  Picasso  had  called  it  .iii 
■■  F.arthquake,'  one  would  not  be  prepared  to  contradict 
hnn.  In  default  of  knowing  the  originals,  one  cannot  vouch 
for  the  success  of  .Mr.  Modigliani's  portraiture,  even  if 
his  Madame  C.  docs  resemble  a  broken-necked  vouth  =.0 
closely.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  paintings  comprise  nothing 
that  might  not  be  surpassed  by  an  ordinary  able  student 
in  his  third  year.  Mr.  .Xrchipenko  contributes  some 
sculpture,  and  <iilours  his  materials  vcr\  neatlw  His 
grou]).  The  Embrace,  looks  like  a  new  puzzle  game,  and 
defies  analysis.  The  lack  of  nature  in  these  and  other 
works  might  be  forgiven,  but  the  w.iiit  of  art  cannot  be 
excused.    The  commcnt.itor  deplores  the  fact  that  "British 
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artists  do  not  travel  enough''  in  the  pursuit  and  study 
of  their  profession.  If  such  are  examples  of  the  highest 
continental  attainments,  it  may  be  as  well  they  do  not. 

The  exhibition  of  selected  works  by  Marius  Bauer  at 

the  French  (iallery  (120,  Pall  Mall)  falls  little  short  of 

_  ,      being  a  revelation.      Bauer  would 

Pictures  by  M.  °        , 

D  .      ,  seem  to  be  one  of  the  compara- 

riauer  and  others  .  ^ 

tively  few  who  have  mastered  the 

art  of  unconscious  composition.  His  main  objective  may 
be  said  to  centre  in  the  realisation  of  broad  effects, 
and  his  success  renders  practically  every  canvas  in  the 
gallery  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Xi  the  same  time, 
his  touch  is  so  slight — so  elusive — as  to  render  apprecia- 
tion almost  difficile :  but  the  fact  that  his  figures,  though 
presenting  the  appearance  of  being  unposed,  are  always 
correctly  placed,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  rank  his  art  above 
the  commonplace.  \'ery  noticeable  is  a  crowded  scene 
of  Hindoos  Bathing  in  the  Ganges,  which  occupies  a 
place  of  honour,  but  a  Fakir  at  the  Ganges  max-  be  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  its  absolute  ingenuousness.  The 
absence  of  any  brilliant  passages  to  serve  as  foils  does 
not  detract  from  these  works,  and,  indeed,  only  serves  to 
emphasise  the  extreme  cleverness  of  the  lighting.  C>ther 
scenes  of  marked  interest  are  an  Oriental  Afosgue,  with 
its  adroit  study  of  vaulting  ;  a  smaller  Latidscape  ivith 
Camels:  and  a  shadowy  Oriental  Street,  piled  up  with 
the  omnium  gatherum  of  the  East.  The  remainder  of 
the  room  is  taken  up  by  Meissonier's  Le  Guide,  painted 
in  18S3,  some  homely  scenes  well  realised  by  B.  de  Hoog, 
and  a  number  of  works  from  such  familiar  hands  as  those 
of  Fantin  Latour,  X'ictor  Uupre,  Harpignies,  L'Hermitte, 
\'an  Mastenbroek,  .\.  Diaz,  Daubigny,  J.  Scherrewitz, 
and  C.  Jacque,  which  would  form  an  interesting  study  in 
thetiiselves.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Bauer  is  the 
feature  on  this  occasion,  and  his  truth  makes  one  dis- 
inclined to  look  further  afield. 

THEChestertlallery  2, Chester  Terrace.  Eaton  Square) 
is  the  latest  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  London  picture 
shows.  The  inaugural  exhibition  con- 
sists of  works  by  contemporary  artists, 
tastefully  selected.  One  of  the  most 
notable  canvases  is  .Mr.  V.  Laskoft"'s  (Quiet  Corner,  which 
contains  many  interesting  passages.  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy 
displays  several  water-colours,  including  a  study  in  sen- 
tient shades  of  grey,  entitled  The  Ferry,  and  Mr.  George 
C.  Haite  is  worthily  represented  by  a  scene  In  the  ll'oods. 
Mr.  Blamire  Young,  in  addition  to  some  smaller  work, 
presents  a  version  of  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  which  catches 
the  eve  by  the  expedient  of  clothing  Joseph  in  nineteenth- 
century  raiment,  with  a  silk  hat  of  architectural  propor- 
tions. The  idea  is  striking,  if  not  exactly  new,  and  the  able 
treatment,  especially  of  the  vibrated  blue  of  the  night 
skv,  is  noteworth)' on  its  own  account.  The  influence  of 
Brangwyn  permeates  Mr.  E.  .\.  Cox's  A/eauv  Cathedral, 
whilst  a  corner  of  Whistler's  mantle  would  seem  to  have 
f.dlen  on  .Mr.  J.  .\lsop  whilst  executing  his  deft  little  view 
Jn  Cairo.  Some  country  scenes  form  suitable  themes  for 
expression   by  .Mr.    Fred   Hall's  direct,   crisp  handling. 
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His  Fowls  in  Sun- 
light i  s  particularly 
convincing.  An 
appreciation  of  the 
manifold  values  of 
heavy  darks  is  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Hans 
Hansen  in  a  variety 
of  sketches,  and 
most  worthily  i  n  a 
larger  S/>  aiii  s  It 
Dance,  Morocco, 
wherein  the  shadow 
of  an  arched  en- 
trance provides  the 
motif  of  an  upright 
composition.  .-\n- 
other  phase  of  water- 
colour  drawing  is 
provided  by  Mr.  Lee 
Hankey's  Slights 
every  borrowed 
charm  that  art  sup- 
plies, with  its  tine 
modellingofthe  girl's 
face.  .A.  charming 
Freda,  daughter  of 
Ll.-Col.  Gordon 
Hall,  by  Miss  D. 
Meeson,  a  forcible 
head  of  a  soldier  in 

black  and  white  by  testa  di  bimba 

Mr.  C.  J.  Coates,  and  some  freely  and  sympathetically 
rendered  views  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Glover,  are  also  in  evi- 
dence. Ofother exhibits  mention  may  be  accorded  to 
some  very  striking  etchings  by  Mr.  Lee  Hankey,  and 
some  broadly  treated  aquatints  by  Miss  E.  Lalande 
Patterson,  which  convey  a  vague  suggestion  of  Cotman's 
drawings.  Miss  E.  Mass  shows  some  capable  minia- 
tures, and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Glover  a  number  of  pieces  of 
Cremorne  Pottery,  all  marked  by  a  most  sincere  regard 
for  fine  colour. 

.Although  less  inclined  towards  the  sensational  than 
usual,  Mr.  Walter  Sickert's  work  at  the  Twenty-One  Gal- 

_,,,„,,  lery  (Durham    House   Street)   still 

Works  by  Walter  ,       ,  ,  ,  ■  .  u  •     i      . 

.,    ,  refused  to  s h o w  him  at  his  best. 

Sickert,  etc.  ,,•     ^  j        •  ,         u      i 

His  figure  drawings,  though  plea- 
sant in  colour,  were  treated  in  a  nebulous  manner,  more 
suited  to  landscape,  whilst  even  a  faint  far-away  echo  of 
Whistler  could  not  lift  his  oil  of  a  Woman  seated  on  a 
Couch  above  the  commonplace.  Mr.  D.  J.  Ferguson  con- 
tributed a  variety  of  subjects,  of  which  the  pseudo-archaic 
head  of  a  Gipsy  was  the  most  telling.  A  picturesquely 
handled  sepia  drawing  of  the  church  at  Halston,  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Unwin,  possessed  an  early  nineteenth-century 
flavour;  but  a  couple  of  pen  sketches  by  the  ill-fated 
Gaudier  Brjeska  partook  too  freely  of  the  nature  of  cari- 
catures to  be  suited  to  the  exhibition.  The  best  individual 
item  in  the  gallery  was  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  chalk 


study  of  a  nude  fe- 
male figure  by  Burne- 
Joiies,  which  left  the 
majorit  y  ofother 
works  p  a  n  t  i  n  g  fa  r 
behind. 

The  Fact  of  Beauty 
.Mr.  W.\rii  MiiR 
has  adopted  a  telling 
motto.  "Photogra- 
phy deals  with  facts, " 
he  says.  "Point  your 
camera  at  a  beautiful 
fact  and  you  get  a 
beautiful  photo- 
graph." .An  amateur 
may  envy  Mr.  Muir's 
assurance,  but  an 
inspection  of  the  ex- 
hibition at  the  Ca- 
mera Club  (17,  John 
Street,  Ade  1  ph  i) 
proves  that  his  is  no 
idle  boasting.  All 
his  scenes  are  clean, 
clear,  and  many  of 
them  display  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the 
picturesque,  whilst 
there  is  none  of  that 
idle  striving  to  imi- 
tate painting  r  that  irritates  critics  who  prefer  to  see  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  very  many  of  the  finest  art 
products  find  their  way  to  London  at  last.    No  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  writer  of  fiction. 
The  Vicissitudes       ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^.^  ^f  Dickens  down- 
of  Collecting  ^^..^^^^^  ^^^  curiosity  shop  has  been 

painted  as  a  crazy  building  with  a  rattling  door,  containing 
all  manner  of  wonderful  relics,  including  (except  in  the  case 
of  Dickens  1  the  miraculous  jewel,  amulet,  be  what  it  may, 
that  the  hero  discovers  in  the  first  chapter.  One  of  these 
days,  a  writer  may  feel  tempted  to  move  with  the  times. 
Instead  of  setting  his  scene  according  to  convention,  he 
will  allow  his  puppets  to  make  their  finds  in  some  such 
business  as  that  of  Messrs.  Oetzmann  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
'Tottenham  Court  Road),  which  combines  the  traditions 
of  over  seventy  years  with  the  essentials  of  modern 
business  requirements.  The  region  round  Tottenham 
Court  Road  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  London. 
Not  only  does  it  lie  in  the  shadow  of  the  British  Museum 
—the  Temple  of  Thousands  of  Years,  as  someone  has 
called  it— but  also  its  name  is  associated  irrevocably  in 
the  connoisseur's  memory  with  the  cult  of  collectable 
antiques.  After  all,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  fiction 
should  ignore  the  up-to-date  firm,  where  one  is  quite  as 
likely  to  secure  a  magic  ruby  as  anywhere  else  ;  or.  if 
one's  demands  are  less  exacting,  genuine  antique  furniture 
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and  other  articles  of  good  style.  To  many,  the  name  oi 
•  >et/mann  stands  for  the  artistic-  equipment  of  a  home, 
but  the  knowledge  tluit  their  antique  department  has 
l)een  extended  opens  up  still  wider  \  istas  for  the  ubiquitous 
collector. 

From  the  scene  of  the  last  p.iragraph,  it  is  no  far  cr\-  to 
Museum  .Street  itself,  where  those  interested  in  the  more 
|)ictorial  forms  of  art  can  satisfy  their 
appetites  at  the  new  galleries  of  Mr, 
K.  K.  Meatyard  32,  Museum  Street, 
W.C.I  .  to  which  he  ha^  lately  removed  from  Holborn. 
Mr.  Meatyard's  latest  list  contains  many  choice  items. 
I 'riginal  drawings  by  the  Old  Masters  are  freely  repre- 
sented. Amongst  the  names,  those  of  Rowlandson, 
Fragonard,  Crucrcino.  Guido  Reni.  Tintoretto,  and  .\. 
Poussin  catch  the  eye,  to  cite  but  a  few.  The  engravings 
maintain  a  high  standard.  Side  by  side  with  a  brilliant 
\m\ireii\on  oi  Lady  Namilioii  lis  a  Bacchante,  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  after  Sir  |.  Reynolds,  are  found  such  plates  as  The 
Masters  Pattison.  Ijy  Bromle\',  after  Lawrence,  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  byTomkins,  after  Dow  nman.  Modern  etchings 
form  another  well-supplied  section,  whilst  a  series  of 
lopcigraphical  prints  appeals  to  the  discijile  of  Granger. 


General  Per- 
shing's Sword 
of  Honour 


This  Sword  ot  Honour  was  presented  to  tieneral  |.  I. 
I'crshing,  ('i.C.B.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  by  the  City  of 
London,  at  the  Guildhall  on  July  iSth. 
It  is  of  the  correct  pattern  worn  by 
a  States  ("leneral,  and  is  mounted  in 
i8-carat  gold.  The  hilt  is  ornamented  with  figures  ot 
liritannia  and  Liberty,  whilst  the  bands  bear  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  and  the  City  of  London,  General 
Pershing's  monogram  in  diamonds  and  rubies,  the  British 
and  American  dags,  the  names  of  battles  in  which  the 
American  troops  participated,  and  of  the  recipient's 
campaigns.  The  G.C.  B.  decoration  is  rigured  on  the 
chape.  The  scabbard  is  leather,  and  the  blade,  of  the 
finest  steel,  carries  the  dedicatory  inscription.  The 
sword  was  designed  and  manuf.ictured  by  the  Goldsmiths 
and  Silversmiths  Company,  Ltd.  112.  Regent  Street, 
which  was  also  entrusted  with  the  swords  presented  to 
Field-Marshal  the  Earl  Haig  and  .Admiral  the  E,ul 
Beatty. 

It  will  come  as  news  to  some  of  our  readers  that  ,Mr.  H. 
\'an  Koert  (149  and  167,  Ebury  Street,  S.W.  1  1  has  relin- 
quished his  position  as  one  of  the  best- 
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known  London  china  restorers.     The 


Ebury  Street 

change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Koert 

h.is  no  longer  time  to  cope  with  the  manifold  duties  of  two 

businesses,  so  has  decided  to  maintain  his  collection  of 

antiques  as  being  the  most  interesting  and  less  exacting 

of  the  two.     .Mthough  one  would  expect  to  lind  skilful 

e\  iilences  of  the  restorer's  craft  at  Ebury  Street,  this  is 

not  the  case,  since  the  few  articles  really  needing  repair 

.ire  lett  in  such  condition  as  to  olni.ite  any  suggestion  of 

renovation.      Intere5ting  items  abomul,   and  almost  anv 

.intiqiie    Iroiii    ])orcclain    to   furnilure,    from    ])i(  tiircs   to 
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\estments.  catches  the  eye  at  every  turn.  Oriental  wares 
of  all  periods  are  strongly  represented,  and  include  a  fine 
figure  of  a  many-armed  goddess  in  blanc-de-chine,  which 
is  in  a  miraculous  state  of  preserxation  for  so  intricate  a 
model.  Numbers  of  Toby  iugs  jostle  fine  specimens 
from  the  Hochst  factory  ;  a  pair  of  beautifully  designed 
white  vases  i marked',  and  a  coloured  tankard  with 
portrait  medallion  and  pewter  top,  recur  to  the  memory 
in  the  latter  instance.  Passing  over  a  decorative  early 
Dresden  clock  and  the  many  interesting  examples  of 
dated  and  other  ceramics,  one  comes  to  a  very  fine 
Louis  W.  musical  clock  in  a  carved  case,  which  must 
have  played  many  tunes  to  the  old  noblesse  before  its 
notes  were  choked  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolution. 

The  Brussels  art  season  opens  this  xear  much  earlier 
than  usual  with  the  55th  Salon  of  the  Societe  Royale 
Beige  des  Aquarellistes.  It  was  the 
first  exhibition  arranged  by  the  old 
Society  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Formerly  it  was  a  tradition  for  this  show  to  inaugurate 
in  October,  with  royal  attendance,  the  series  of  small 
exhibitions  held  in  a  few  rooms  close  to  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  The  exhibitions  continued  through- 
out the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  in 
.\ugust  and  September.  To-day  there  is  no  space  avail- 
able close  to  the  Modern  Gallery.  The  expansion  of  the 
collection  causing  the  need  for  more  room,  every  yard  of 
wall  has  been  incorporated  into  the  galleries.  The  pain- 
ters in  water-colour  consequently  had  to  find  another 
home  for  their  works.  They  made  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment with  the  Cercle  .Artisticiue  et  Litteraire,  but,  owing 
to  the  space  a\ailable,  had  to  give  up  any  hope  of  foreign 
contributions.  The  lack  of  special  buildings  for  art  ex- 
hibitions in  Brussels  is  bitterly  felt,  as  the  large  hall  of 
the  Palais  du  Cinquantenaire  is  also  not  available.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  a  scheme  to  build  huge 
galleries  on  the  spot  called  the  Mont  des  Arts,  but  up 
to  the  present  nothing  has  been  done,  except  that  draw- 
ings and  tenders  ha\e  been  made  by  several  architects. 
The  financial  question,  under  present  circumstances, 
makes  it  a  difficult  matter,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  new  buildings  will  be  started  yet.  In  18S0  a  splendid 
and  convenient  monument  was  inaugurated  as  a  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts,  but  after  a  few  years  it  was  turned  into 
a  Museum  of  l>ld  Masters.  Since  then  li\'ing  artists  have 
been  hoping  for  another  palace  in  which  to  exhibit  their 
works.  It  is  a  mystery  how  the  Government  will  be  able 
to  manage  in  1920  for  the  regular  Salon  de  Printemps 
for  native  and  foreign  artists.  The  members  of  the  Societe 
Royale  Beige  des  Aquarellistes,  in  addition  to  sacrificing 
foreign  contributions,  ha\e  had  to  be  contented  with  the 
month  of  .September,  when  holiday-makers  ha\  e  deserted 
the  town. 

The  Society  is  pr.ictically  an  academy.  Membership 
makes  the  exhibitions  very  much  alike.  Every  year  it 
seems  to  the  visitor  that  he  sees  the  same  show.  Nearly 
.dl  the  interesting  names  of  the  Belgian  school  appear 
in  the  catalogue:  even  the  painters  known  for  their  oil 
pcuntings  send   one  or  two   cursory  water-colours  as  a 
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visiting-card.  During  the  war  several  m^mhtxs( nieiithres 
effeclifs)  have  died,  and  a  numljerof  new  members  are  to 
be  elected.  The  Society  has  asked  the  ".Vssociates,"  and 
even  outsiders,  to  contribute  this  year,  and  a  selection  is 
to  be  made  later  on  among  them.  The  I'residcnt,  M. 
Henri  Cassiers,  was  well  represented,  and  so  were  M.M. 
Fernand  Knopff,  .A.lex.  Marcette,  James  Ensor,  Hoete- 
ricky,  .-Mbcrt  Pinot,  Oleffe,  and  many  others.  The 
deceased  members  are  represented  in  a  special  room. 
Owing  to  his  absence  in  London,  M.  Marcel  Jefferys  is 
not  amongst  the  e.xhibitors. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  Sir  Frank  Brangwyn,  K.A.,  the  title  of  Com- 
mandeur  de  I'Ordre  de  Leopold,  as  a  recognition  of  his 
generosity  towards  Belgian  artists  during  the  war  and 
towards  the  Government  when,  after  the  armistice,  he 
presented  the  Belgian  Director  of  Fine  .Arts,  M.  Lam- 
botte,  with  a  complete  set  of  his  engravings  for  the  public 
galleries  of  Belgium. — P.L. 

The  exliibition   recently  opened   in  the  rooms  of  the 

('■alleria   Bermanente  at  Milan  of  the  works  of  Gaetano 

Previati  has  a  melancholv  interest  in 
Notes  from  Italy      ,  ,.  ,,      ,,     '  ,•    , 

'     the  conditions  of  health  ot  the  great 

artist  who  appears  there.      It  has  been  known  for  some 

time  that  the  health  of  Professor  Previati  has  been  failing  ; 

and  I  fear  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  conditions 

give  at  present  little  hope.      To  one  who  knows — as  I 

have  had  the  privilege  of  doing — both  the  artist  and  his 

work,  this  is  indeed  dark  tidings.      I  have  used  the  words 

"great  artist  "  of  Gaetano  Previati  advisedly  ;  for  there  is 

at  this  moment  in  Italy — and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world 

of  modern  art — none  who  could  fill   his  place.      It  has 

been  well  said  of  him  that  Previati  is  a  poet  first  of  all, 

and  even  more  than  a  painter — one  of  those  artists  who 

have  known  from  the  first  how  to  find  and  always  present 

the  perfect  harmony  between  their  own  conception  and 

their  work  :    that  his  mysticism   is   not  a  pose,   but  an 

intimate  necessity  of  his  being,   a  profound   sentiment, 

and  not  so  much  a  reasoned  conviction  as  an  expression 

of  his  faith. 

A  great  influence  in  his  artistic  development  was  un- 
doubtedly that  fine  painter,  Giovanni  Segantini  ;  and  I 
recollect  well  that  the  first  time  I  met  Gaetano  Previati, 
and  spent  a  long  and  unforgettable  morning  in  his  ajjart- 
ment  looking  across  the  Piazza  to  the  front  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  we  discussed  the  work  of  Segantini  and  its 
relation  to  modern  Italian  art. 

Previati  was,  above  all  else— even  more  directly  than 
Segantini  himseli— a  painter  of  light,  and  had  devoted 
the  profoundest  study  to  its  scientific  and  pictorial 
analysis.  I  have  in  my  hands  at  this  moment  his  great 
work  on  The  Scientific  Principles  of  Divisionisiii,  in 
which,  commencing  with  the  determining  causes  of 
colours,  the  variations  of  light,  of  reflection  and  shadow. 
he  gives  at  length  the  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
him  ;  and  this  study  found  expression  in  all  his  later  work, 
blending  with  that  profound  mysticism  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  which  ap[)ears  in  such  a  series  as  those 
fourteen  stations  of  the   Cross,    the  \'ia   Cm, is,   or  the 


triptych  of  the  funeral  of  the  \'irgin,  which  belong  to  the 
present  exhibition.  For  in  his  pictorial  treatment  of 
the  Passion  of  Christ  this  artist  displays  an  intensity  of 
emotion  which  is  not  apparent  in  modern  art,  and  only 
rarely  to  be  found  among  the  Primitives  themselves.  I 
recollect  some  years  ago  an  exhibition  of  these  subjects 
by  his  hand  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  which  impressed  me 
most  profoundly,  though  it  did  not  receive  either  from 
the  London  critics  or  public  the  attention  which  it 
certainly  deserved. 

The  present  exhibition — which  1  understand  to  have 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  —  included  not 
only  the  religious  paintings  which  I  have  mentioned,  but 
such  ideal  compositions  as  his  tempera  painting  of  the 
Ditnce  of  tlie  Hours :  his  Dream,  representing  two  draped 
female  figures  'for  Previati,  like  Ros.setti,  rarely  touches 
the  nude),  who  rise  upward  from  the  fiower-strewn  earth  : 
the  fine  heroic  compositions  of  The  Battle  of  Legnano  ' 
and  Galleys  of  Pisa;  and  such  direct  landscape  work 
as  his  studies  of  the  Sue/  Canal,  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pacific. 

.Another  recent  exhibition  at  .Milan  of  considerable 
importance  is  the  third  National  E.xhibition  of  the 
Federazione  Artistica  Lombarda,  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Galleria  Pesaro.  Without  making  any  specially  new 
departure,  this  exhibition  keeps  up  a  high  level  of  interest- 
ing and  charming  work,  and  has  been  very  well  attended. 
-Among  the  exhibitors  I  may  mention  the  names  of  Lino 
Selvatico,  Emilio  (lola,  Cavaleri,  Amisani,  Alebardi, 
Riccardo  Galli,  <'iuido  Cinotti,  \'i\iani,  and  Casanova; 
and  among  the  Venetians,  Miti  Zanetti,  Emma  Ciardi, 
and  Feruccio  Scattola. 

Let  us  now  take  some  of  their  work  in  detail.  Both 
Gola  and  (Jalli  have  admirable  portrait  studies.  The 
latter's  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is  painted  with  facility  and 
ease;  the  former's  Study  depicts  a  lady  in  evening  dress. 
.Angiolo  .Alebardi  excels  this  year  in  his  portraits  of  chil- 
dren, notably  his  charming  Testa  di  Bimba ;  and  a  new 
lady  artist  who  is  coming  forward  is  Gilda  Pansiotti,  whose 
clever  study  of  a  lady  in  \'ictorian  costume  with  her  pet 
dog,  under  the  title  of  Fifi  e  fanehette,  and  still  more  the 
rich  lyrical  colouring  of  her  Woman  carrying  fruit,  show 
originality  of  treatment  and  conception.  In  landscape  a 
very  charming  note  is  touched  by  Guido  Cinotti  in  his 
Harmonies  of  Spring,  full  of  radiating  light  and  very 
pleasing  in  colour  ;  and  here,  too,  we  may  mention  Scat- 
tola's  sunny  landscapes,  Casanova's  Ave  Maria,  Cava- 
leri's  Canal  at  Cliioggia,  and  Emni.i  Ciardis  wonted 
scenes  of  eighteenth-century  life. 

-A  summer  exhibition  of  interest  is  that  which  has  been 
arranged  for  the  months  of  .August  an<l  September  in  the 
theatre  of  Intra,  with  the  well-known  painters  Leonardo 
Bazzaro  and  Paolo  Sala  on  the  committee,  the  latter  ol 
whom  has  his  summer  villa  at  Merguzzo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lago  Maggiore. 

.An  exliibition  of  Pinelli's  engravings  has  been  opened 
this  summer  at  Rome,  in  the  Villa  Giulia.  liartolommeo 
Pinelli,  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  early  years  of  the 
ninteenth  century,  was  an  artist  and  engraver  of  extraor- 
dinary  facility  and  in\  ention  ;  and  the  writer  considers 
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himself  fortunate  in  possessing  two  volumes,  which,  under 
the  title  of  Cos/umi  Diversi  '  Roma— MDCCCXXII,),  de- 
pict the  popular  life  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna  at  that 
epoch — the  Improvisatore,  the  Presepto,  the  Giuoco  del 
Anello,  the  Piferari,  and  adventures  of  Meo  Fatacca, 
his  sweetheart,  and  his  rivals.  It  is  the  Rome  of  those 
old  days,  the  Rome  that  was  known  by  Goethe  and 
Stendhal,  which  appears  in  these  spirited  engravings : 
the  Rome  which  saw  the  races  of  the  Barberi  and  the 
great  celebrations  of  the  \'atican,  and  of  which  a  trace 
remains  in  the  picturesque  wine-carts  which  still  enter 
the  city  from  the  Campagna.  The  jiresent  exhibition 
seems  to  show  that  interest  in  Pinelli's  fine  engravings 
— which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  few  connoisseurs 
— is  becoming  extended  :  and  those  who  already  possess 
them  may  be  congr.itulated  on  this  proof  of  wider  ajjpre- 
ciation. — S.  B. 

THOrGH  popularly  regarded  as  the  "close"  season  so 
far  as  the  art  world  is  concerned,  the  period  which  has  just 
drawn  to  an  end  hardly  lived  up  to  its 
reputation  so  far  as  transactions  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  sale-rooms  were  effected.  For  the 
number  of  foreign  visitors  to  Paris,  and  of  those  passing 
through  the  capital  on  then-  way  elsewhere,  was  unusually 
extensive,  many  finding  their  way  to  the  exhibitions  at  the 
various  galleries  and  proving  exceptionally  appreciati\e 
of  the  works  of  art  displayed  for  their  delectation.  So 
great  was  the  success  attending  the  exhibition  of  the  plans 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  town  of  Chauny  and  its  en- 
virons, that  it  was  decided,  with  the  help  of  the  Y.  M.C..\. 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Central  Union  of  Decorative 
.\rts,  to  hold  the  exhibition  of  "The  Reborn  Cities." 
This  opened  its  doors  on  August  iSth,  and  is  to 
last  until  i  )ctober,  a  unique  feature  of  its  organisation 
consisting  in  its  decision  to  admit  exhibits  during  the 
course  of  its  duration.  At  the  Pa\ilion  of  Marsan,  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  there  have  been  on  view  a  number  of 
documents,  not  only  of  artistic  merit,  but  also  of  great 
utilitarian  value.  These  bear  upon  the  question  of  re- 
construction, and  emanate  from  French  experts,  as  well 
as  from  their  colleagues  in  England,  .America.  Sweden, 
and  elsewhere.  A  highly  instructive  walk  may  be  taken 
in  viewing  the  various  experiments  made  with  a  view  to 
solving  the  great  urban  problems  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health,  the  prevention  of  fire,  the  development 
of  education,  the  extension  of  railway  facilities,  and  the 
amplification  of  harbours.  Designers  have  been  busy  in 
the  pi. inning  of  towns  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  open 
spaces  for  recreation,  of  public  squares  and  gardens,  and 
in  the  extension  of  art  and  beauty  to  the  cities  of  our 
dead — the  cemeteries  ;  and  in  the  designing  of  those 
forcing-houses  for  the  future  manhood  of  the  race— the 
sports-grounds.  We  see  herein  a  hopeful  portent  for  the 
successful  and  artistic  reconstruction,  in  the  days  ahc.id, 
of  those  poor,  devastated  regions  that  at  present  mar  the 
lace  of  "  la  belle  France." 

With  the  Society  of  the  Frii-nds  of  \'ersailles  has  origi- 
nated the  happy  idea  of  approaching  the  museum  of  their 
town  with  a  view  to  forming  an  exhibition  of  .\nieri(  an 


relics.  Under  the  able  direction  of  M.  de  Nolhac,  a  con- 
siderable success  is  attending  the  venture;  and  American 
visitors  find  in  the  souvenirs,  documents,  works  of  art,  and 
other  objects  relating  to  America  and  her  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, matter  for  especial  study  and  interest  in  these 
days  of  liberation.  .About  the  same  time  there  opened, 
under  most  successful  conditions,  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition, 
organised  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  .Art  of  the  Seine- 
et-Oise.  This  was  held  in  the  Grande  Orangene  of  the 
Palace  of  \'ersailles.  .At  the  Museum  of  the  Malmaison 
there  has  been  inaugurated  the  first  of  a  series  of  exhi- 
bitions. This  has  consisted  of  Napoleonic  relics,  with 
valuable  loans  from  the  Museums  of  Arras,  Boulogne, 
Nancy,  and  Bar-le-duc,  and  includes  the  latest  gifts  and 
acquisitions  proper  to  the  Museum.  Especial  interest 
attaches  to  the  Emperor's  medals,  and  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  works  of  art.  No  little  meed  of  appre- 
ciation is  due  to  the  organiser,  M.  Bourguignon,  for  his 
initiative,  and  particularly  in  respect  of  the  delightful 
frame  which  he  secured  for  the  undertaking  in  the  rose- 
clad  bowers  of  the  Malmaison  Palace,  among  whose 
fragrant  paths  the  pavilions  were  erected. 

M.  Marc  Reville,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Doubs, 
has  been  nominated  Comniissionnaire-(_".eneral  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Decorative  .Art,  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  ii)22, 
a  post  which  he  may  well  be  expected  to  fill  with  ability. 
It  IS  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  a  strongly  representative 
programmewill  beelaborated  by  British  artists  and  crafts- 
men for  this  exhibition,  which  is  intended  to  be  of  an 
international  character.  Such  a  programme  would  meet 
with  the  heartiest  response  and  welcome  from  their  col- 
leagues in  the  allied  capital. 

"  Paris  Moderne  "  is  organising  an  exhibition  of  their 
.Society  at  Copenhagen,  and  also  at  Stockholm.  Oil 
paintings  must  be  Parisian  in  choice  of  subject — that  is  to 
say,  all  themes  dealing  with  War,  Peace,  and  \'ictoryare 
barred,  the  feeling  being  that  there  has  already  been  a 
surfeit  of  such  subjects,  a  view  in  which  the  majority  will 
doubtless  coincide.  It  is  to  take  place  in  the  showrooms 
of  "  Politikon,"  at  Copenhagen,  after  which  it  will  be 
tr.insferred  to  Stockholm.  The  scheme  is  greatly  helped 
by  Wilhelm  Hansen's  usual  generosity  and  influence.  A 
further  show  of  drawings,  pastels,  water-colours,  and 
engravings  is  to  be  held  later  on. 

A  charming  feature  of  the  summer  season  consisted  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  "Arts  of  I'Vveline"  at  Montfort 
r.Amaury.  After  a  cessation  of  ri\e  years,  it  is  pleasant 
to  enjoy  once  more  the  work  of  Gaston  Richard,  Abbe 
Pascal,  Henri  Legall,  .Albert  Poincet,  Renouf,  Jacques 
.\Iorley,  and  Kemy  Landeau,  its  president,  to  mention 
but  a  few  of  its  many  contributors.  One  revels  here  in 
surroundings  where  the  canvases  are  illuminated  by 
sunshine. 

I  Ml  my  \isit  to  .Alsace-Lorraine,  1  derived  much  enjoy- 
ment from  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  sculptor, 
Ringcl  d'Ulzac,  held  at  the  Hotel  de  \'ille,  in  Stras? 
bourg,  under  the  organisation  of  the  .Society  of  the 
Friends  of  .Art.  .Among  the  principal  works  by  this 
artist,  who  died  as  recenth'  as  uji'i,  are  Bc'i'f//OTf»,  ist 
Sviiif'hoiiv,  and  The  Bath  of  tlie  Cock,  while  man\  of  his 
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bronzes  are  exceedingly  fine.  \'ery  considerable  interest 
attaches  to  his  Two  Saints  in  wax,  and  to  his  mask  of 
Kollinat. 

The  1st  of  November  is  to  see  the  opening  in  I'aris  of 
the  Salon  d'Automne,  preparations  for  which  are  now 
being  energetically  pushed  forward.  In  addition  to  its 
usual  important  section  dealing  with  painting,  sculpture, 
and  ajiplied  art,  it  will  boast  two  special  branches  devoted 
respectively  to  Dance  and  Fashion.  The  resuscitation 
of  this  exhibition  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advanced 
moveinent  in  art  is  indicative  of  the  return  of  I'aris  to 
more  normal  conditions. 

Another  interesting  development  is  the  idea  embodied 
in  the  group  lately  constituted  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Friends  of  the  Quartier  Latin."  In  addition  to  publish- 
ing a  guide  which  is  to  be  distributed  among  foreign 
universities,  it  will  prepare  propagandist  films  and  or- 
ganise visits  to  museums,  monuments,  and  universities, 
the  students  acting  as  guides  to  their  provincial  and 
foreign  confreres,  and  lecturing  to  them  on  the  thou- 
sand and  one  points  of  interest  proper  to  these  artistic 
centres. 

From  M.  Felix  Uoistau  the  Louvre  has  recei\ed  a 
splendid  collection  of  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  Early 
Renaissance,  the  most  important  gift  received  since  1914. 
These  are  exhibited  in  the  Salle  Lacaze.  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  the  gift  by  Danish  friends  of  France  of 
a  sea-piece  by  Eckersberg,  the  Danish  artist,  who  during 
his  stay  in  France  studied  under  David. 

An  important  acquisition  to  the  Museum  consists  of  a 
collection  of  forty  sepias  and  drawings  by  Claude  Lorrain, 
from  the  Heseltine  collection  in  London.  This  was  all 
the  more  welcome  since  the  Louvre  has  up  to  the  present 
been  notably  deficient  in  sepias  by  this  master.  Of  the 
;£3,ooo  paid  for  these,  the  sum  of  ^2,000  was  contributed 
by  M.  Fenaille. 

In  addition  to  these  treasures,  the  Salle  Lacaze  is  the 
richer  also  by  the  bust  of  Dietisalvi  N'eroni,  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  given  by  the  Dreyfus  family ;  by  sculpture  and 
other  gifts  from  .M.  Peytel ;  by  the  pictures  and  drawings 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Roger  Galichon  ;  and  by  numerous 
modern  masterpieces  by  Degas,  Delacroix,  Manet,  etc., 
which  have  been  further  recent  acquisitions.      Nor  must 
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mention  be  omitted  of  the  (Irandidicr  collection,  with  its 
marvellous  Oriental  china  and  other  works  of  art. 

R.  R.  M.  S. 

Though  Richardson  adopted  the  epistolary  style  in 
his  Paniilii,  the  earliest  of  modern  English  novels,  and 
other  great  authors  have  from  time 
to  time  followed  in  his  wake,  it  has 
never  been  popular  with  writers, 
and  the  examples  of  it  included  in 
English  fiction  are  far  from  numer- 
ous. Xci,  despite  its  obvious  drawbacks,  it  offers  the 
cardinal  advantage  to  the  writer  of  enabling  him  to 
describe  the  event  from  different  standpoints,  and  so  give 
the  reader  a  complete  picture  of  it  instead  of  merely  a 
view  of  one  of  its  faces.  Miss  Violet  Hunt  in  The  Last 
Ditch  has  taken  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  series  of  letters  from  Lady  Aries— by  the 
way,  should  she  not  be  styled  the  Countessof  Aries  ? — the 
wife  of  an  ex- British  ambassador,  and  her  daughter.  Lady 
\'enice  St.  Remy,  to  another  married  daughter  living  in 
.\merica.  The  book  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 
It  is  undeniably  clever,  and  presents  an  amusing  picture 
of  a  self-centred  aristocratic  family,  moving  in  the  smart 
set,  suddenly  plunged  into  the  vortex  caused  by  the 
conflict,  and  finding  the  normal  conditions  of  life  turned 
completely  topsy-turvy.  The  principal  figure  of  the  story 
is  Lady  Venice,  a  society  beauty  who  dabbles  in  poetry 
and  journalism,  has  advanced  views  on  art  and  politics, 
is  something  of  an  epicure,  and  is  outrageously  spoilt 
Ijy  her  mother.  The  family  menage  is  arranged  for  her 
benefit,  and  there  are  amusing  episodes  in  connection 
with  a  foreign  chef,  surreptitiously  retained  because  she 
enjoys  his  cookery,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  Clerman  sp\-. 
Her  love  affairs  also  provide  entertainment  for  the  reader, 
an  engagement  with  a  labour  leader  coming  to  a  sudden 
termination  because  the  poor  man  attempts  to  kiss  her, 
while  eventually,  at  a  moment's  notice,  she  finds  refuge 
in  a  war  wedding  with  an  old  and  constant  lover  who 
belongs  to  her  own  set.  The  book  affords  a  lively  and 
satirical  view  of  smart  society  during  the  war,  and,  it 
rather  superficial  in  outlook,  makes  interesting  reading 
from  start  to  finish. 


"  A  Handbook 
of  Greek  Vase 
Painting,"  by 
Marv  A.  B. 
Hertford,  M.A. 
(Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 
gs.  6d.  net) 


TllK  "  glory  tli:it  was  Cnccce''  i-eceives  one  of  its  tinest 
exemplifications  in  tlie  \\ares  of  the  Greek  ])Otter,  the 
coninionest  ot  uhich  are  distinguished 
by  a  beauty  that  marks  them  out  as 
the  work  of  a  great  and  artistic  race. 
.Among  these  wares  the  painted  vases, 
lound  in  gi-eat  c|uantitie5  in  nearly  all 
the  countries  formerly  permeated  by 
(ireek  influence  and  commerce,  take 
a  prominent  place.  They  were  practi- 
cally unique  to  the  Creek  race,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  development  during  the  centuries  of 
('.reek  civilisation,  they  illustrated  not  only  contemporary 
art,  but  also  contemporary  life  and"  manners  in  a  sur- 
prisingly complete  way.  Miss  Hertford,  in  writing  a  band- 
book  dealing  with  Greek  vase  painting,  has  selected  a 
theme  of  great  interest  to  collectors,  archaeologists,  and 
historians;  and  her  woik  is  the  more  to  be  welcomed, 
as  it  is  practically  the  only  one  qiute  covering  the  same 
ground,  existing  works  which  touch  on  it  being  divided 
between  books  treating  either  on  Greek  ceramic  art  as  a 
whole  or  on  specific  forms  of  vase  painting,  or  individual 
collections  of  vases. 

The  influence  of  ancient  Greece  extended  more  or  less 
o\er  the  entire  shores  of  the  .Mediterranean,  and  pene- 
trated through  the  llosphorus  as  far  as  the  Crimea,  and 
large  quantities  of  pottery  appear  to  have  been  exported 
to  the  m.ajority  of  the  countries  adjoining  the  sea,  more 
especially  to  those  in  the  eastern  half.  So  much  of  the 
pottery  was  discovered  in  various  places  that  earlier  archae- 
ologists regarded  it  as  an  indigenous  production,  and  it  is 
only  during  recent  years  that  the  true  seats  of  its  manu- 
facture have  been  discovered. 

The  origin  of  the  pottery  can  now  be  traced  back  to 
its  earliest  beginnings  in  the-  neolithic  age,  several  mil- 
lenniums before  the  Christian  era.  Miss  Hertford  only 
briefly  touches  on  this  period,  and  on  the  earlier  produc- 
tions of  the  bronze  age,  when  the  manufacture  of  bronze 
\essels  furnished  an  exemplar  and  an  ideal  for  the  early 
potters  to  attain.  The  earliest  wares  were  sun-dried,  and 
tsvo  great  land-tnarks  in  ceramic  de\elopment  are  fur- 
nished by  the  introduction  of  the  potter's  oven  and  the 
potter's  wheel,  the  latter  being  adopted  frotn  Egypt  about 
i.Soo  H.c.  The  use  of  the  oven  brought  about  the  general 
introduction  of  painted  ornament,  m  |ilace  of  the  older 
form  of  decoration  of  incised  line>  on  a  black-coated 
^urface.      Crete  first  took  the  lead  in  ceramic  |)roduction. 


its  earlier  wares  being  distinguished  or  their  decorative 
coloration,  patternings  in  red,  white,  and  orange  being 
painted  on  a  black  ground.  These  were  succeeded  by  a 
naturalistic  st\le  of  adornment,  plants  and  animal  forms, 
more  especially  sea  creatures,  being  rendered  with  great 
realism  in  black  colour  on  light  clay.  From  140011.  c. 
Cretan  power  and  influence  suft'ered  decay,  and  the  chief 
seats  of  culture  were  transferred  to  the  mainland.  For  a 
tifiie  the  great  centre  was  Mycenae,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  succeeding  age.  During  this  pei-iod  the  Cretan  in- 
fluence, at  first  dominating  the  style  of  decoration,  ga\e 
place  to  native  elements,  the  technique  for  a  time  becatne 
ruder,  and  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  introduce 
the  hutnan  figure  in  the  decorative  motifs.  The  Doric 
invasion  of  Gieece  brought  about  another  change;  the 
geometric  style  '  in  which  figures  and  all  other  decorations 
were  expressed  in  geometrical  form  came  in,  and  lasted 
until  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  f;. c,  when  the  wares 
became  susceptible  to  Eastern  influence.  This  gave  way 
to  the  black-figured  style,  in  which  figures  were  silhou- 
etted in  shining  black  on  a  gi'ound  varying  from  cream 
colour  to  red.  This  style  was  followed  by  one  in  which  the 
figures  were  painted  in  red  on  black  grounds.  Gradually 
the  decoration  became  more  pictorial  in  treatment,  the 
drawing  less  se\ere  and  correct,  and  the  coloration  be- 
came polychrome,  until  finalh'  it  was  banished  altogether 
and  the  vases  were  transformed  into  plain  black  pottery 
with  decorations  in  relief,  these  being  modelled  in  imita- 
tion of  the  metal  vases  which  began  to  replace  the  painted 
wares  in  popular  taste. 

The  principal  styles  or  Grecian  pottery  which  ha\e 
been  outlineil  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  were  greatly 
sub-divided,  nearly  all  the  chief  Greek  states  producing 
distinctive  pottery,  subject  to  considerable  variation  at 
dift'erent  periods,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  between 
the  sixth  and  second  centuries  v,.v.  .Among  the  states 
specially  noted  tor  their  wares  were  .Athens  and  Corinth, 
the  former  producing  wares  which,  in  their  beauty  of 
design  and  execution,  are  fully  wortlu  of  the  leading 
centre  of  art  in  Greece.  Miss  Hertford  goes  closely  into 
the  characteristics  of  the  wares  belonging  to  the  dift'erent 
states  and  periods,  bringing  her  information  fully  in  a 
line  with  the  facts  gained  by  most  recent  discoveries.  She 
also  describes  the  making  of  the  various  pieces  in  con- 
siderable detail.  .Altogether  her  interesting  volutiie  is 
replete  with  information,  its  only  fault  being  a  tendency 
to  present  it  111  a  too  condensed  form.     This,  however,  in 
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r.REEK    UNGUENT    VASE    IN    THE    FORM    OF  TWO    MODELI.KD    irEADS 
FROM    "greek    vase   rAINTING  "   (LONGMAN^) 


the  days  of 
books  piil- 
d  e  ci  out  to 
several  times 
their  proper 
size  with  re- 
dundant i  n  - 
formation, 
must  be  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  e  d  a 
virtue;  and 
t'.iough  it  will 
need  careful 
reading  by 
the  amateur, 
a  student  will 
be  readily 
a  l)le  to  un- 
derstand it. 
The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  well  executed,  though  a  few  of  the 
archaic  periods  might  have  been  included  in  order  to  show 
the  reader  the  embryo  phases  of  the  Greek  potter's  art. 

"  Pictures  of  Etaples,"  by  T.  Austen  Brown,  A.R.S.A., 
R.B.C.     (The  Macrae  Publishing  Co.     15s.net) 

Llkli  many  another  quiet  old  place,  Etaples,  during 
the  war,  suddenly  found  itself  a  scene  of  bustling  activity. 
For  it  lay  on 
the  main  line 
from  Bou- 
logne to  Pa- 
ris, and  was 
backed  b  >• 
u  n  1  i  m  i  t  e  d 
open  spaces 
aerated  by 
the  fresh  salt 
l)reezesofthe 
Channel,  and 
so  it  became 
the  centre 
of  a  huge 
British  base- 
camp,  where 
tens  of  thou- 
sands  of 
t  roops  w  ere 
trained,  and 
thousands 
ofsickand 
w  o  u  n  d  c  d 
werebrought 
to  recover  or 
die.  Etaples 
is  ])robably 

the  best-known  town  on  the  Continent  to  the  English 
who  took  part  in  the  war  ;  and  its  quaint  streets,  pic- 
turesque river,  fishing  boats  and  fishing  women  are  as 
familiar  as  those  of  any  English  watering-place.      Mr. 


CAERETAN    HVDRIA   CUPS   OF    LACONIAN   WARE 
FROM    "GREEK    VASE   PAINTING"   (LONGMANs) 


T.  Austen 
Brow  n  has 
produced,  for 
the  e  n  J  o  \'  - 
nicnt  of  such 
of  these  vi^i- 
tors  as  were 
interested  in 
the  old  place, 
a  pictorial 
record  o  f  it, 
in  the  form 
of  a  series  of 
r  e  pr  od  u  c - 
lions  of  twen- 
ty-nine of  his 
drawings, 
linked  to- 
gether with  a 
few  pages  of 

text  by  Jean  V..  Harrison,  and  prefaced  with  a  foreword 
by  Alfred  H.  Watson.  .Mr.  iSrown  has  avoided  rendering 
the  place  under  its  ephemeral  war  aspect,  and  painted  it 
as  it  used  to  be  before  191 .4,  and  as  it  will  be  when  the 
last  \estiges  of  the  cam])  are  removed.  He  has  apprecia- 
tively recorded  its  placidity  and  old-world  charm,  adopting 
generally  a  simple  and  restrained  scheme  of  colour,  yet 
obtaining  a  pleasing  variety  of  effects ;  while  his  black-and- 

white  draw- 
ings, execu- 
ted in  wash 
with  strength 
and  d  i  red- 
ness, are  very 
good  indeed. 
In  all  his 
u  0  r  k  M  r . 
Brown  shows 
decorative 
feeling  com- 
bine d  w  i  t  h 
adetpiate  to- 
pographical 
lidclity.  Mis 
b  o  ok  will 
t  o  r  m  a 
c  h  a  r  ni  i  n  g 
m  e  m  e  n  t  o 
of  the  little 
French  town 
to  those  who 
have  visited 
it  either  du- 
ring the  war 
or  previously. 


"Chalterjee's  Picture  Albums."  ParlsI.toV.  ("Modern 
Review"  Office,  Calcutta.     Two  Rupees  a  Part) 

Moiii;i;x  Indian  painting  has  perhaps  been  never  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  in  the  first  ri\e  parts  of  Cliiillerjees 
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Picture  Albums.  Each  issue  contains  sixteen  illustrations, 
printed  on  the  same  size  paper  as  The  Connoisseur, 
and  all  admirably  reproduced  in  colour.  L'nfortunately, 
only  a  minimum  of  letterpress  accompanies  the  plates, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  themes  of  the  paintings,  so  that  the 
reader  is  given  no  information  as  to  the  careers  or  reputa- 
tions of  the  artists  represented,  the  schools  of  painting  to 
which  they  belong,  or  the  sizes  and  methods  of  production 
of  the  pictures  illustrated.  Altogether,  the  work  of  about 
twenty-tive  modern  artists  is  represented,  besides  that  of 
several  unknown  deceased  painters.  A  prominent  position 
is  naturally  given  to  the  paintingof  Abanindranath  Tagore, 
a  talented  member  of  a  talented  family,  who  has  done 
more  than  anyone  to  revive  pictorial  art  in  India  and 
lead  it  back  into  paths  consistent  with  native  tradition 
and  temperament.  He  is  leader  of  the  Bengal  school  of 
painting,  on  which  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  great 
renaissance  of  Indian  art  chiefly  rest,  and  his  works  and 
those  of  his  associates  reproduced  in  the  albums  show  to 
what  a  great  degree  these  hopes  have  been  translated 
into  actualities.  Though  largely  returning  to  methods 
and  ideals  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  con- 
sidered archaic,  there  is  a  vitality  about  his  work  which 
shows  that,  in  adopting  the  ancient  conventions  of  Indian 
art,  Mr.  Tagore  is  not  only  following  the  bent  of  his 
talents,  but  also  that  these  conventions  offer  full  scope 
to  the  modern  artist  for  emotional  expression.  A  rtne 
colourist  and  draughtsman,  he  shows  a  wide  variety  in 
his  themes  and  their  treatment.  In  some,  such  as  TJic 
Kajri^  a  work  showing  three  women  in  long  white  dra- 
peries engaged  in  a  rhythmic  ceremonial  dance,  the  effect 
is  purely  decorative,  attained  with  a  rigid  limitation  of 
bright  colour;  while  in  others,  an  efiect  etjually  deco- 
rative is  attained,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  expression  of 
fuller  naturalistic  truth  and  more  poignant  sentiment. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  The  End  of  the  Journey, 
representing  a  tired  camel  stooping  down  to  be  relieved 
of  its  load,  which,  expressed  in  sumptuous  and  finely  har- 
monised colour,  is  realised  with  a  truth  to  animal  physiog- 
nomy and  a  pathetic  sentiment  that  recall  the  work  of 
Landseer.  A  refined  and  characterised  head  of  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore  is  more  Occidental  in  its  treatment,  though 
still  keeping  within  the  guiding  tenets  of  Indian  art. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  painter's  earlier  examples, 
and  his  later  work  is  generally  more  strictly  in  accord 
with  the  conventions  of  the  Hindo-Persian  school.  In 
the  reproductions  after  others  a  wider  range  of  inspiration 
is  naturally  shown.  The  Day's  Reward,  by  Mr.  Jamini- 
prakash  (languli,  might  be  a  peasant  idyl  by  Millet  trans- 
lated to  an  Eastern  setting  ;  while  At  the  Temple  Door, 
by  .Mr.  (iaganendranath  Tagore,  a  broad  and  masterly 
sketch  in  brown  and  yellow,  shows  distinct  Japanese  in- 
fluence. Other  artists  whose  work  should  not  be  over- 
looked are  Messrs.  Nandalal  Hose,  J.  P.  Ganguly,  A.  K. 
llaldar,  Sukhalata  Rao,  Saradacharan  Ukli,  Surendranath 
K.ir,  S.iradacharan  L'kil,  Sallendranath  I  le,  Charuchan- 
dra  Kay,  and  Saniarendranath  i'.u|)ta.  Indeed,  all  the 
reprinluctions  are  worthy  ot  notice,  while  the  inclusion  of 
a  number  of  old  works  gives  the  reader  an  opportunity 
for  coinp.iriiig  ancient  and  modern   Indian  art.      Indian 


painting  in  the  past  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  developed  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  pictorial  art  in  China  and  Japan.  This 
was  probably  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  before  the  British  occupation,  and  the  Occidental 
influence  which,  since  then,  has  generally  prevailed  in 
Indian  artistic  education.  That  modern  Indian  art  is 
living  and  capable  of  a  great  future  is  shown  by  the 
reproductions  in  the  albums.  As  occupying  a  half-way 
position  between  the  art  of  the  extreme  East  and  that 
of  Plurope,  being  endowed  with  much  of  the  decorative 
qualities  of  the  former  and  the  sentiment  of  the  latter,  it 
should  form  a  connecting-link  between  the  two.  It  de- 
ser\es  to  be  widely  known  in  England,  and  one  cannot 
suggest  a  better  way  of  popularising  it  than  the  holding 
of  a  representative  exhibition  in  some  well-known  West 
End  gallery.  The  Indian  Government  might  take  up 
this  idea  ;  or,  failing  them,  it  should  not  be  ditificult  to 
rind  sufficient  private  guarantors  to  ensure  the  success  of 
such  an  enterprise. 

"The  Architectural  Association  Sketch  Book" 
Vol.  1914-17.     25s.     Special  Part  containing  Reproduc- 
tions of  Drawings  by  Members  who  have  fallen  in  the 
War.     Edited  by  C.  C.  Brewer,  F.  C.  Eden,  S.  K.  Green- 
slade,  and  A.  Gilbert  Scott 

The  Arehitectural  Association  Sketch  Book,  like  other 
high-class  annuals,  was  suspended  during  the  war,  and 
the  first  and  second  quarterly  parts  for  1914  have  only 
recently  made  a  belated  appearance,  accompanied  by  a 
special  part  devoted  to  drawings  by  members  who  fell  in 
the  war,  1914-17.  Probably  this  last  part  will  possess 
the  greatest  popular  appeal,  for  it  is  something  more  than 
.1  mere  artistic  and  archaeological  record,  constituting  a 
memorial  to  those  who  have  fallen,  preserving  for  all 
lime  beautiful  and  characteristic  examples  of  their  talent. 
I'nfortunately,  the  high  merit  of  the  work  only  makes  the 
record  the  more  mournful  as  showing  the  rare  promise 
of  the  genius  and  learning  squandered  on  the  battlefield 
before  it  had  come  to  full  fruition.  A  dozen  or  more 
studies  of  French  and  Italian  subjects  by  the  late  Second- 
Lieut.  Horsnell  reveal  him  as  a  draughtsman  possessed 
of  a  sure  pencil  and  endowed  with  a  fine  breadth  of 
\ision.  There  is  a  painter-like  quality  about  some  of  the 
more  broadly  treated  themes  which  recalls  the  work  ot 
Brangwyn  ;  but  in  these,  as  well  as  in  his  more  highly 
linished  examples,  he  omits  none  of  the  architectural 
essentials,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  in  nearly  every  case 
to  reconstruct  the  elevations  shown  in  his  perspective 
drawings  into  accurate  scale  down  to  the  more  minute 
details.  The  late  Second-Lieut.  Webb  is  represented 
with  several  finely  executed  elevations  drawn  to  scale, 
and  the  late  Second-Lieut.  I).  J.  (iordon  with  some 
careful  drawings  of  picturesque  pieces  of  English  .u'chi- 
tectuie. 

The  ornate  detail  of  English  Gothic  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture is  suggested  with  delicacy  and  precision  by  the 
late  ("aptain  Noel  Hadlan.  Other  architects  represented 
who  fell  in  the  war  include  Lieut.  Hugh  Benson,  Second- 
Lieut.  J.  Bernard  M.  Walsh,  Second-Lieut.  E.  Kennedy 
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Smith,  Second-Lieut.  Alec  Stanhope  Forbes,  Lieut,  .\diian 
T.  Hardman,  Sergt.  T.  \V.  Dowsett. 

Turning  to  the  first  two  quarterly  parts,  one  finds  some 
excellent  sketches  by  Mr.  \V.  Cecil  Young,  his  drawings 
being  noteworthy  as  succinct  and  certain  records  of  all 
essentials  recorded  in  a  picturesque  and  free  manner, 
while  his  scale  elevations  and  plans  are  models  of  their 
kind.  Mr.  A.  S.  G.  Butler  has  a  number  of  carefully 
executed  studies  of  French  architecture,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Nicholson  a  couple  of  brilliant  drawings  dealing  with 
the  same  theme,  and  a  beautiful  studied  double-paged 
example  of  John  Ruskin,  showing  a  corner  of  St.  Mark's, 
\'enice.  Other  good  works  are  by  F.  A.  E.  Schauzin, 
Jas.  Bennett,  Hamilton  More  Nisbett,  James  Burford, 
and  C.  E.  Charlewood. 


Mr.  Burgess  writes  for  "the  home  connoisseur,  and 
not  for  the  specialist,"  on  which  account  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed he  credits  his  reader  with 
little  knowledge  of  arch;eology. 
Thus  nearlyhalf  his  book  is  devoted 
to  descriptions  of  ancient  burying- 
grounds,  excursions  into  by-paths 
of  history,  and  other  matters  having 
little  direct  bearing  on  his  subject. 
Mr.  Burgess's  peregrinations  would 
could  one  accept  him  as  a  reliable 
guide,  but  every  now  and  then  one  comes  across  some 
statement  which  makes  one  suspect  that,  like  the  reader  he 
proposes  to  instruct,  he  is  an  explorer  in  strange  country. 
Thus  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  jewellery  to  the  desire  of 


"  Antique  Jewel- 
lery and 
Trinkets,"  by 
Fred  W.  Burgess 
(George  Rout- 
ledge  and  Sons, 
Ltd.     los.  6d.  net) 

be  more  interestin'j 


early  man  to  carry  his  wealth  about  his  person.  But  one 
fancies  that  the  earliest  jewellery  of  all — shells,  animals' 
teeth,  and  such-like  objects  strung  together — was  assumed 
merely  for  purposes  of  adornment,  and  that  the  desire  for 
accumulation  came  only  with  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
The  best  way  of  arriving  at  conclusions  regarding  the 
ways  of  primitive  savage  races  is  to  study  the  existing 
savage  races  of  to-day,  but  Mr.  Burgess  practically 
ignores  the  jewellery  of  the  latter.  He  writes  a  chapter  on 
precious  metals  and  their  sources  of  supply  in  the  present 
and  past  ages;  but  when  he  tells  us  "that  the  chief 
places  where  the  metal  (silver)  is  now  obtained  in  bulk 
are  Australia  and  South  America,"  one  doubts  his  quali- 
fications for  the  task.  In  191 4,  the  last  year  for  which 
complete  returns  are  accessible.  South  .-Xmerica  produced 
12,938,439  ounces,  and  Australia  only  3,520,274,  whereas 
no  less  than  72,455,100  ounces  were  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  70,703,828  in  Mexico.  Other  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  "Craftsmanship,"  "  The  Jeweller's 
Art,"  and  kindred  subjects;  then  follows  a  series  of 
chapters  on  the  jewellery  of  various  nations  and  periods, 
arranged  in  rough  chronological  order  ;  and  lastly,  there 
is  a  long  series  of  chapters  on  different  articles  of  jewel- 
lery. The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  a  large  amount 
of  duplication.  The  book,  if  formulated  on  a  better  method, 
might  have  been  reduced  in  size  by  a  third  without  the 
loss  of  any  material  information.  As  an  e.xample  of  the 
system — or  lack  of  system — of  classification  adopted,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  all  work  between  the  eleventh 
and  eighteenth  centuries  is  grouped  together  in  a  single 
chapter  uniler  the  heading  of  "  Medi.i'val  .\rt."  while  a 
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description  of  ilie  I'oitlaiKi  va^e  appear^  in  the  section 
devoted  to  "Celtic  Gold."  rnfortnnately,  this  sloven- 
liness of  arrangement  is  not  atoned  for  by  any  coni- 
(lensating  qualities.  The  book  apjiears  to  be  largely  a 
compilation  from  county  histories  and  museum  catalogues, 
linked  together  with  introductory  matter,  showing  neither 
specialised  knowledge  nor  an  adcciuate  general  grasp  of 
the  subject.  There  are  a  large  number  of  errors,  and 
forms  of  jeweller)-  are  mentioned  unfamiliar  in  name  to  the 
ordinary  student,  which  are  either  insufficiently  described 
or  described  in  a  misleading  manner.  Thus  .Mr.  Burgess 
slates  that  "the  Celtic  brooch  waschiedy  penannular,  that 
is,  a  pin  with  a  large  head  which  clo,ed  down  and  thus 
formed  an  ornamental  cla^p,  the  pin  which  wa•^  worn  point- 
ing upwards  being  kept  in  position  by  a  spnng-like  joint." 
An  ignorant  reader  relying  on  this  description  would 
probably  judge  that  the  term  "penannular  "— one  will 
adopt  the  orthodo.x  mode  of  spelling  in  preference  to  that 
u^ed  by  Mr.  Burgess— had  something  to  do  with  the  pin 
of  the  brooch,  whereas  penannular  brooches  are  merely 
brooches  in  the  form  of  broken  circles,  the  incidence  ot 
the  pins  having  no  bearings  on  the  term.  -Mr.  Burgess 
neglects  to  explain  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  ' '  torque, " 
"bracteate,"  "  zoomorphic,"  "pectoral'^  and  others 
which,  though  presenting  no  difficulties  to  the  architolo- 
gi^t.  would  necessitate  a  reference  to  the  dictionary  on 
the  part  of  many  of  hi>  readers.  Turning  to  some  of  the 
errors  which  are  unduly  prevalent  in  the  book,  one  ma\ 
inform  Mr.  Burgess  that  the  CuUinan  diamond  is  not 
contained  in  "  tlie  British  crown  now  worn  on  -State 
occasions  by  the  (Jueen  "  ;  the  largest  portion  of  it  is  set 
at  the  head  of  the  King's  sceptre,  and  the  next  largest 
portion  of  it  in  the  band  of  the  Kings  crown.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  was  not  one  of  the  favourites  of  l.ouis  .Wl., 
but  of  his  more  profligate  and  fortunate  grandfather. 
Henry  \II1.  could  not  have  purchased  a  magnificent 
pendant  from  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  because  he 
was  onlv  born  in  1491,  whereas  the  Duke  was  killed  in 
147- ;  while  the  purchase  of  "300  rubies  at  20  |iencc  a 
hundred  and  i.Soo  pearls  at  2  pence  each,'  m  the  rcign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  certainly  does  not  show  "the  com- 
paratiiely  small  value  of  money  and  its  buying  power 
then."  Mr.  Burgess  states  that  jewellery  was  worn  in 
Hgvpt  about  1O50  l:.i  .  I'his  is  perfecth  true,  Init  as  it 
was  in  commnn  use  there  for  o\er  two  thousand  years 
earlier,  one  faiU  tn  appreciate  the  significance  nf  this 
])articular  date.  In  a  similar  manner,  he  intorms  us  that 
"the  fnickleas  an  article  of  dress— or  dress  ornament  — 
was  in  Use  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century."  .\s  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  jewellery  known, 
Us  use  dating  at  least  as  far  back  as  early  Roman 
tunes,  richly  ornamented  buckles  being  found  in  large 
quantities  in  most  .\nglo-.Saxon  cemeteries.  There  are 
many  other  instances  in  which  one  can  hardly  accept 
Mr.  r.urgess's  statements  \Mthuut  qualification,  but  want 
ot  space  forbids  their  mention.  The  illustrations  to  the 
liook  are  unequal.  Those  reproduced  troin  olijects  in  ihc 
\ictoria  and  .Mbert  .Museum  are  fiirly  satisfactory,  but 
the  maiority  of  the  others  are  poor,  and  gener.ilh  on  tno 
small  a  scale  to  be  of  much  utility. 


Thl  monograph  on  Bo'ct'  Po>-celain,  Early  Figures, 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lewer,  has  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 

a  subject  on  which,  though  much  has 
"Bow  Porcelain,  been  written,  very  little  is  really 
Early  Figures,"  i,nown.    The  writer  deals  with  those 

by  H.  W.  Lewer,  tigures  in  white  biscuit  which  were 
F.S.A.     ("The  "  ,  ,■     .         J     ,■ 

„  Ts      .       t.^        among  the   earliest   productions  01 

Jlssex  Review    )  ,       ,  ,  ,      ,     ,    •      , 

the    Bow  factory,  and  which  in  the 

eyes  of  many  connoisseurs  are  the  finest  works  issued 
by  it.  Some  of  these  were  direct  imitations  of  Meissen 
pieces,  while  others  were  modelled  by  Tebo  la  name 
which  may  be  a  phonetic  spelling  of  Thibaut),  who 
worked  subsetpiently  at  Bristol,  Worcester,  and  Etruria, 
and  signed  his  pieces  To.  while  others  inscribed  with  B 
are  attributed  to  John  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  who  was  an 
apprentice  at  the  factory,  and  is  known  to  have  shown 
remarkable  proficiency  in  modelling  while  still  a  boy. 
.■\nother  artist  who  may  have  contributed  designs  was 
Thomas  Frye,  the  engraver.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
proprietors  of  the  factory,  took  an  important  share  in  its 
management,  and  as  during  his  career  as  an  engraver  he 
produced  a  number  of  original  works,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  allow  his  artistic  powers  to  be  entirely  dormant 
during  the  period  of  his  connection  with  the  factory.  Mr. 
Lewer  does  not  bring  forward  any  original  discoveries  in 
his  little  work,  but  he  has  obviously  consulted  all  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  particular  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  treats,  and  has  produced  a  useful  and 
well-written  pamphlet.  There  are  several  illustrations, 
.ill  of  t\pical  pieces,  and  well  produced. 

.Mr.  Dun.l  a^  m.ikes  out  a  strong  case  for  the  transfer 

of  Const.mtinople — more  especially  of  the  Church  of  Saint 

Sophia — yet  his  arguments  would 

"  The  Redemption       \^^  mox&  powerful  if  they  had  been 

of  Saint  Sophia,"         ^  ||(,,g  [g^^  one-sided.    Though  the 

by  the  Kev.  ).  A.  Turk  may  not  possess  many  virtues, 

Douglas,  B.D.  j^^  ^X^xxXi.  be  credited  w  i  t  h  a  few : 

Third  Edition  ^^1^;,^  ji^^   Greeks,  though  they 

(  The  Faith  ,  ,  .■    1  .  r        c       a 

made  an  heroic  hght  tor  treedom 
Press.     2s.  net)  ,  ,    " 

in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  are  not 

altogether  immaculate.  Whether,  even  if  Saint  Sophia 
Is  reconverted  from  a  mosque  into  a  church,  the  (ireeks 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
IS  a  highly  complicated  matter.  There  are  other  claimants 
lor  the  se.it  of  the  Sultans,  and  the  historic  pretensions  ol 
the  Russians  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked.  Mr. 
Douglas  has  produced  a  highly  interesting  little  work,  and 
to  those  wdio  would  like  an  account  of  its  history  and 
associations  written  from  a  Greek  standpoint  the  brochure 
may  be  recommended. 

Soinu-ts  and  Other  J'ceiiis,  b\-  Miss  F.  E.  Scarbi>rough. 

bears  out  the  promise  contained 

"Sonnets  and  ;,,  j^g,.  earlier  volume  entitled 

Other  Poems,"  by         T/ioui;/its,    Essays,  cind  Lyries. 

F.  E.Scarborough       ,  ^^^^  perhaps  misses  the  acrid 

(G.  Bell  and  Sons,        ^,^^^_^^^^.  ^,^^^^^.^^  __^  ^^^^^  ^,-  |^g^.  g,^,.,ig,. 

Ltd.       4s.6d.net)  V.   ..\ 

prose  epigrams,  but  the  new  poems 

are   m, irked    by    greater   ficilit\    i)f   utter.ince   and    more 
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variety  of  expression  than  was  displa\ed  in  the  earlier 
ones.  One  of  the  best  of  the  pieces  is  the  little  lyric 
entitled  //;  Summerland,  giving  utterance  simply  and 
musically  to  the  thoughts  of  a  pantheist  receiving  the 
revelation  of  God  through  nature.  Another  piece  spon- 
taneously and  easily  expressed  is  Mornini^.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  other  lyrics  endowed  with  considerable 
charm,  and  several  sonnets  of  merit.  Tlie  iioems  in  blank 
verse,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  hardly  reach  the 
standard  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

"The  Masters  of  Art."  Monographs  of  modern 
Italian  artists,  compiled  by  Francesco  Sapori.  No.  X., 
Gioacchino  Toma  ;  No.  XI.,  Ercole  Ro5a;  No.  XII., 
Giuseppe  Raggio.  (Edi:ione  d'Arte.  E.  Celan:a, 
Turin.     Each  volume  Lire   1.50) 

The  third  volume,  just  published,  of  the  series  "  1 
Maestri  dell'  Arte,"  being  Xos.  X.-XIl.  inclusive,  con- 
tinues the  high  level  of  interest  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  nine  preceding  volumes.  It  is  evidently 
within  the  editor's  view  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  his 
own  contemporaries  at  home,  as  well  as  the  art  world 
outside  Italy,  certain  artists  more  especially,  whose  work 
possessed  really  fine  qualities,  but  failed  to  gain  adequate 
general  appreciation  ;  and  we  feel  that  in  this  third  volume 
in  every  case  he  has  established  his  claim. 

Most  of  all,  perhaps,  is  this  the  case  in  the  work  of 
Gioacchino  Toma,  who  must  be  almost  a  new  name  not 
only  to  our  readers,  but  to  many  Italians  ;  but  whose 
work  possesses  qualities  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
analyse  briefly,  but  carefully.  Horn  in  the  province  of 
Lecce,  in  South  Italy,  in  1838,  this  artist  had  a  most 
unhappy  upbringing.  .A.n  orphan,  neglected  and  tor- 
mented by  his  relatives,  he  escaped  from  them  to  an  old 
painter  at  Naples,  but  found  no  real  kindness  there.  He 
becomes  a  conspirator,  joins  Garibaldi's  movement,  and 
narrowly  escapes  being  shot.  "  These  memories  are  the 
moving  prelude  to  that  individual  music  of  his  canvases, 
inbreathed  with  a  subtle  feeling,  a  conscious  sadness, 
which  explains  the  sufterings  of  the  boy,  the  hours  of 
anguish  of  the  youth.  The  subjects  of  his  pictures,  with 
their  poor  cells  of  convents  and  prisons  .  .  .  some- 
thing sensitive,  melodious,  keeps  his  painting  in  our 
memory,  all  dominated  as  it  is  by  pearly  reflections  and 
violet  shadows,  cold  and  soft  as  the  snow  itself.  Intimate 
episodes,  family  portraits,  the  recollections  of  misfortunes 
he  had  suffered,  the  tears  swallowed  by  the  abandoned 
and  discouraged  boy  :  these  form  the  material  of  his 
paintings." 

And  these  paintings  possess  their  own,  their  very 
intimate  charm.  We  can  judge  this  even  from  the  re- 
productions of  such  works  as  the  Rain  of  Ashes  from 
Vesuvius,  with  the  religious  terror  of  a  southern  crowd  ; 
and  still  more  in  T/ie  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  The 
Confession  of  the  Priests  ( 1 880),  and  The  Sacrament  for 
the  Orphan  (1887  .  This  last,  above  all,  "painted  with 
the  tears  which  gnawed  at  his  heart,"  is  full  of  a  tender, 
religious  melancholy  ;  we  feel  in  it,  as  in  such  a  landscape 
as  his  H^/«(/,j88g),  with  its  quivering,  storm-swept  trees, 
something  of  the  sad  and  passionate  soul  of  the  painter. 


who  died  in  1S91,  but  little  known,  leaving  a  record  of 
careful  and  conscientious  work. 

The  sculptor  Ercole  Rosa,  who  comes  next  in  this 
series,  is  an  entirely  different  character,  though  equally 
sincere  in  his  art.  He  has  that  plastic  gift  which  seems 
inborn  to  some  Italians.  Horn  in  Rome  in  1846,  his 
early  life  is  almost  as  difficult  as  that  of  Toma,  and,  like 
him,  he  sympathises  and  takes  his  part  in  the  creation  of 
.-I  new  Italy.  It  was  after  Mentana,  with  his  mind  still 
haunted  by  the  vision  there  seen  of  young  Italian  lives 
given  for  the  cause,  that  he  created  his' group  which  is 
now  on  the  Pinci.m  Hill  at  Rome.  Rosa  was  what  the 
Italians  call  "  buon  compagno,"  fond  of  his  glass  of  wine, 
touching  the  guitar  like  a  professional  musician.  His 
genius  in  art  was  fecund,  spontaneous.  His  head  of 
Garibaldi  was  modelled  from  the  hero  himself  in  1875  ; 
his  two  fine  male  figures  over  the  Ministry  of  Finance  at 
Rome  were  a  S])ontaneous  creation,  designed  on  the  spot. 
In  1880  he  won  the  competition  fi)r  the  great  monument 
to  \'ictor  Emanuel  at  Milan,  and  it  was  at  Milan,  when 
working  on  his  wax  figure  of  the  horse  in  this  group,  that 
he  fell  ill  in  1893.  "  Bacchus,"  says  Sig.  Sapori,  "had 
weakened  the  fibre  even  of  this  Hercules,"  and  he  returned 
to  Rome,  only  to  die  there  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

( )f  the  ins|)iration  of  the  Roman  Campagna  in  earlier 
art,  Arthur  Strutt  and  Coleman  were  examples,  and  in 
our  day  Sartorioand  that  master  of  water-colour  art,  who 
ought  later  to  find  a  place  in  this  series,  Onorato  Carlandi. 
Of  all  these,  and  others  not  mentioned  here,  (liuseppe 
Raggio  was  the  true  precursor.  Born  at  Chiavari,  on  the 
I.igurian  coast,  in  1823,  he  arrived  in  Rome  in  184S,  to 
find  the  true  scope  of  his  art  in  her  wonderful  Campagna, 
in  the  beauty  of  its  colour  and  atmosphere,  the  unique 
attraction  of  its  own  wild  life. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Campagna  paintings  of 
that  fine  artist  .A.ristide  Sartorio  to  say  that  we  trace  the 
influence  of  Raggio  in  some  of  them  :  for  instance,  in  the 
Trasporto  del  Travertino  they  were  both  treating  the  same 
subject  on  very  similar  lines.  But  for  Raggio  the  Cani- 
])agna  was  simply  his  life,  filling  it  entirely.  "Simple  and 
plain  of  speech,  Catholic  in  his  faith,  he  has  left  us  no 
picturesque  letters,  no  will,  no  complaint  for  his  wretched 

lot  :  the  words  of  his  Credo  are  all  in  his  paintings 

He  worked  in  a  coarse  shed,  furnished  with  four  chairs, 
without  a  fire  in  winter.  He  never  knew  how  to  obtain  the 
proper  recompense  for  the  fruits  of  his  genius,  though  his 
works  were  sought  after  in  Paris,  London,  America." 

Late  in  his  life  appreciation  came  to  him  at  last,  though 
even  then  it  did  not  bring  money.  In  1901  he  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  of  San  Luca  in  Rome  ;  two  years 
later,  in  the  same  city,  an  exhibition  was  organised  of  his 
work,  and  in  1915  he  was  named  Cavaliere  of  the  Corona 
d'ltalia.  "On  the  21st  of  October,  1916,  poor  and  still 
unknown,  he  serenely  breathed  his  last."  He  had  been 
])ainting  up  to  twenty  days  before  the  end,  and  his  great 
painting  oi  La  Malaria,  which  he  had  painted  for  him- 
self, refusing  any  money  offers  for  it,  retnains  still 
unfinished.  As  an  animal  painter  he  is  admirable, 
notably  in  his  studies  of  the  horses  of  the  Campagna  and 
the  buffaloes  that  still  haunt  its  marshes  and  swamps. 
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An  Age   of   Discoveries 

The  age  of  diicoverics  is  not  yet  passed.  Some  three  months 
ago,  it  was  announced  that  a  newsagent  had  the  good  fortime  to 
pickup  two  tankards  of  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and 
Anne  for  something  over  ;^I0  at  a  country  sale.  He  subse- 
quently secured  ;{^I25  for  them  in  a  London  auction.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  reasonable  indication  of  the  treasures  still  to  be 
(ound,  when  the  purchaser  is  acute  enough  to  recognise  their 
merit.  Nor  is  it  a  solitary  instance,  as  the  t;ni|uiry  and  Valuation 
Department  has  itself  been  the  means  of  placing  several  embryo 
experts  on  the  right  track  recently. 

Since  the  point  has  been  raised  more  than  once,  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  remind  readers  that  The  Connoissei;r  neither 
buys  nor  sells  on  behalf  of  clients.  Its  valuations  are  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  undue  influence,  and  will  remain  so. 

In  our  April  number  was  printed  a  brief  account  of  the  progress 
made  by  this  department.  Since  this  was  written,  our  experts 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  identify  pictures  by  such  men  as  Este- 
Ijan  lordan,  G.  Bogdani,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Carlo  IMaratti, 
Ribera.  .\ntonio  de  Perada,  Baptiste,  J.  C.  Schotel,  Smiike, 
Richard  Wilson,  Rosa  da  Tivoli,  and  many  others.  In  addition, 
we  have  pronounced  on  numerous  prints,  pieces  of  pottery  and 
porcelain,  glass,  silver,  and  the  usual  oUa  podrida  entru.sted  to 
us  for  examination.  The  furniture  has  been  quite  interesting, 
and  has  mirrored  faithfully  the  boom  which  marked  the  past 
season.  If  the  coming  months  are  freighted  equally  with  the 
promise  of  high  prices,  very  large  sums  of  money  will  change 
hands  in  the  world  of  collecting. 


Tapestry  Panel. — 82,542  (Lymington).  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  from  the  tiny  photograph,  we  do  not  consider 
that  the  panel  is  of  any  great  age,  but  dales  probably  from  the 
Victorian  period.  As  such,  it  would  not  interest  collectors  ol 
tapestry,  but  as  a  piece  of  decoration  it  might  fetch  as  much  as 
^10  in  ihe  market. 

Oak  Cupboard.  — 1)2,585  (Ludlow).  \onr  rough  sketch 
.luly  enables  us  to  ascertain  that  the  cupboard  is  .if  a  design  not 
uncommon  during  ihe  seventeenth  century.  It  i>  impossible  to 
say,  fr'im  the  data  lu  hand,  whether  it  is  genuine,  or  what  is  its 
value. 

Jug.  — B2, 696  (Stoke  on-Trentl.  Judging  from  the  photo- 
graph, this  is  Worcester,  and  belongs  to  the  (lueen  Charlotte 
pattern.  If  perfect,  it  should  be  worth  approximately  £S.  We 
regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  value  the  miniatures  without  seeing 
the  originals. 


Brown  =  glazed  Jug.  —  82,821  (Totnes).  We  cannot  iden- 
tify this  from  the  drawing  or  description,  but  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  is  of  any  great  interest.  \Ve  do  not  tliink  it  suitable 
for  Christie's. 

Cup  and  Sa^ucer. — 82,828  (Reading).  The  specimen  frag- 
ment shows  the  cup  and  saucer  to  be  of  the  .so-called  "Jesuit  " 
china.  It  is  Chinese,  early  eighteenth  century,  the  design  being 
copied  from  a  European  engraving  of  Juno.  Value  of  the  cup 
and  saucer,  say  30s.  We  cannot  identify  the  "  T.  &  B.  G.  New 
Wharf"  mark,  which  is  presumably  that  of  a  late  Staffordshire 
lirni. 

Corner  Chair. — I-i2.S29  (Dublin).  Judging  from  the  photo- 
graph, your  corner  chair  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy.  A-suming  it  to  be  mahogany  and  antique,  we  should 
estimate  it  at  about  ^12. 


NOTICE.— A  few  enquirers  have  omitted  to  remove  their 
goods  after  an  opinion  has  been  given  on  them.  We  venture 
to  remind  those  concerned  that,  although  all  due  care  is  taken 
of  articles  submitted  to  us  lor  inspection,  we  cannot  accept  any 
lesponsibility  for  their  safety  while  in  our  po.ssession.  As  the 
pressure  on  our  space  is  very  heavy,  we  should  be  obliged  if 
these  clients  would  take  steps  to  remove  their  goods  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  Reference  numbers  should  be 
ipioted  in  correspondence. 


Heraldic  Correspondence 

Fisher.  — Edward  F'isher,  of  Mickleton,  co.  Gloucester,  third 
son  of  Richard  Fisher,  of  Lattfotd,  near  Standon,  co.  Herts, 
Esq..  descended  from  Henry  Fisher,  of  Alderwayc,  co.  Stafford, 
confirmation  of  arms  by  Sir  W.  Segar,  Garter.  I.  Gules  three 
demi  lions  rampant  or,  and  a  chief  of  the  second.  U.  Argent 
(m  a  fess  engrailed  azure  three  crosses  patee  or.  III.  Azure 
three  eagles  displayed  or.  IV.  Ermine  five  chevronels  gules  on 
a  canton  of  the  second  a  lion  passant  gardant  or.  \".  Barry  of 
•■ix  ardent  and  gules,  on  a  bordure  azure  eight  martlets  or.  VI. 
\'aire.  a  pale  sable.  \' 1 1.  Gules  three  lozenge-shaped  cushions 
argent,  tassles  or.  VIII.  Barry  of  ten  argent  and  gules  a  lion 
rampant  sable.  IX.  .Argent  three  horse  shoes  sable.  X. 
(Quarterly,  gules  and  vaire  a  lion  rampant  argent.  .XL  Azure, 
a'fess  vaire  between  three  eagles  or.  .XII.  Palv  of  six  argent 
and  gules  a  bend  vaire  of  the  first  and  sable.  Cieit—A  demi 
lion  rampant  gardant  or,  holding  in  its  paws  an  antique  shield 
gules,  the  scroll  hord.  of  the  first. 

Henry  Fisher,  of  London,  gentleman.— Will  dated  24  June, 
1651.  Proved  14  Oct.,  1651.  Further  administration  15  lune, 
1653,  granted  to  Henry  Fisher,  el.lest  son  and  heir  of  Henry 
Fi>her,  late  of  S.  Clement  Danes,  gentleman,  deceased.  The 
testator  desires  there  may  be  peace  between  his  son  and  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Christopher  Bodly,  and  also  names  a  bond  for 
£100  from  Mr.  John  Prickman,  deceased,  and  his  eldest,  son 
and  heir.      Son  1ohn  Fisher.     No  executors  named. 

Halev.  —  lohn  llalev,  of  Edgewarebury,  co.  Middlesex. 
( irant  of  arms  by  Sir  \V.  Diigdale.  Garter,  and  Sir  II.  St.  George, 
Norroy,  27  [an.,  1679.  Azure,  three  goats  trippant  and  a  chief 
argent.  Crhl — .\  goat's  head  eiased  ermine  gorged  by  a  chaplet 
vert  roses  gules. 
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Alexander  Pope  (1763=1835) 

Alexander  I'ote  came  from  a  lamily  of 
artists.  His  father,  Tliomas  Pope,  son  of  Stephen 
Pope,  of  Cabragh,  was  a  miniaturist,  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  copyist  of  the  old  masters.  His  uncle, 
known  as  J.  Pope  Stevens,  was,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  a  number  of  portraits  belonging  to 
Dublin,  and  engraved  by  J.  Brooks  and  Andrew- 
Miller,  no  mean  portraitist.  Alexander  himself  was 
the  youngest  of  four  artist  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  Somerville  Stevens  Pope,  while  Thomas  Pope 
Stevens  was  the  brother  immediately  his  senior. 

Alexander  Pope  appears  to  have  been  born  in  Cork, 
in  1763.  His  name  is  to  be  found  as  early  as  1776 
in  the  roll  of  the  Dublin 
Art  School,  at  which 
time  Francis  Robert 
West  was  occupying  the 
post  of  Professor  of 
Drawing.  According  to 
Mr.  \V.  Strickland,  the 
author  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Irish  Artists,  the  fa- 
ther, himself  an  artist, 
effected  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  son  to  Hugh 
Douglas  Hamilton 
(1739-1808),  then  a 
fashionable  artist  in 
crayons,  w  i  t  h  a  view  to 
the  boy  taking  instruc- 
tion from  him  in  his  art  ; 
but  as  H.  D.  Hamilton 
left  for  London  about 
1764  (he  lived  for  a  cou- 
ple of  years  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  subsequently,  in 
1766,  took  up  residence 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
prior  to  visiting  Italy), 
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these  lessons  cannot  have  continued  for  very  long,  if 
they  took  place.  It  was  not  until  1791,  twelve  years 
later,  that  he  returned  to  Ireland,  a  fact  which  would 
seem  to  lend  colour  to  the  supposition  that  it  may 
possibly  have  been  Gustav  Hamilton,  the  bookbinder, 
portraitist,  and  pastellist,  from  whom  Alexander  took 
his  lessons.  This  Hamilton  was  unconnected  with 
Hugh  Douglas  of  the  same  name,  though  no  little 
confusion  between  the  two  has  existed  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  same  way  William  Hamilton,  the 
English  portraitist,  pastellist,  and  miniaturist,  has  on 
occasions  been  confounded  w-ith  his  namesakes. 
No  matter  from  what  source  Alexander  Pope  may 

have  derived  his  original 
inspiration,  we  find  him 
in  1777  and  17S0  send- 
ing to  the  Society  of  Ar- 
tists, in  William  Street, 
Dublin,  both  drawings 
and  small  portraits. 
Soon  after  this  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  town 
of  Cork,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  art  for  several 
years.  Having  met, 
however,  with  marked 
success  in  some  private 
theatricals,  in  which  he 
took  part  at  this  time, 
he  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  on  the  stage,  and 
in  consequence,  to  some 
extent,  abandoned  his 
work  a  s  a  miniature 
painter  and  pastellist. 

To  quote  once  more 
Mr.  W.  Strickland,  one 
of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties on  the  Irish  artists. 
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and  a  writer  to 
w  h  o  m  wc  are 
indebted  for 
much  valuable 
information  in 
ton  n  eo  I  i  on 
\v  i  t  li  o  u  r  r  0  - 
Ncarch  e  s  on 
this  artist,  we 
are  told  that  at 
t  li  i  s  ])  e  r  i  od 
I'ope  reieixed 
for  his  portvaits 
no  ni  ore  than 
t  h  e  modest 
s  u  m  o  f  o  n  e 
Irish  nil  in  ea 
(,/.  I  2>.  c)il.  in 
English  ecj  ui- 
valent).  so  that 
it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter fi)r  sinprisc 
that  h(,'  should 
h  a  \'  c  deter- 
mined 1(1  make 
a  hid  lor  suc- 
cess in  some 
other  an  is  tic 
calling.  Hcwas 
endowed  w  i  t h 
i;ood  looks  ami 
a   '^  r  a  c  e  f  ii  1  - — 

Ilea  r  i  nu,  and 
iiad,  moreover, 
a  voice  of  line 
i|ualily.  These 
attributes, 
rather  than  his  histrionic  aliility,  would  apparently 
account  for  his  prowess  ;  for  his  acting  lacked  power, 
and  though  he  made  headway  with  the  public,  the 
majiirity  of  the  critics,  if  we  refer  to  the  gazettes  and 
journals  of  the  day,  were  adverse  to  him.  He  was 
considered  at  liis  best  in  the  part  of  Henry  \T1I.,  in 
which  role  lie  is  represented  in  the  ('iarri(;k  Club 
portrait,  by  M.  W.  Sharp,  as  well  as  in  Hamlet  by 
< '.ainsborough  Duiionl.  There  also  e.\ist  a  number  of 
|)ortraits  by  his  Irish  friend  and  protege,  Sir  Martin 
Archer  .Shee  :  while  in  other  pu  tiires,  such  as  Tht: 
GamcitiT,  by  Mather  Brown,  he  has  been  de])icted  in 
company  with  his  wife. 

'Ilie  dining  club,  which  was  called  the  C.arruk's 
Sihooi,  to  which  Po|)e  belonged,  met  once  a  month 
dm-ing  the  theatrical  season  :  and  of  this,  Pope's  hrst 
wife.  Miss  \'ounge,  had  the  e.xcepiional  honour  to  be 
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elected  the  sole 
actress  mem- 
ber, so  that  the 
two  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of 
being  at  the 
same  time 
members  in 
their  own  right. 
He  continued 
his  [)o  rtrai  t 
work  during 
this  [)eriod,  and 
m  any  of  his 
s  i  1 1  e  r  s  w  e  r  e , 
naturally,  his 
confreres  of  the 
stage.  O  n  re- 
ferring  to  the 
pages  of  the 
Academy  cata- 
logues, we  find 
him  commenc- 
i  11  g  with  the 
[jortrait  of  Mrs. 
S  i  d  d  o  n  s,  ami 
contm  u  i  ng  to 
e.xhibit  at  num- 
e  r  o  u  s  s  h  o  w  s 
right  up  to 
1S31.  Among 
his  exhibits  we 
.■;■  find  portraits  oi 

Thomas  King, 
H  e  r  e  b  o  n  , 
Charles  K  e  m  - 
b  1  e  ,  K  e  a  n  , 
Franklin,  Fawi  ett,  W.  Cook,  Turner,  and  Lewis,  while 
among  the  fair  sex  he  depicted  the  features  of  Miss 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Mrs.  Mathews 
(his  first  wife).  Miss  Vounge,  and  his  second  wife.  Miss 
Campion,  only  to  mention  a  few  haphazard  names. 
IJut  he  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  personalities 
cif  the  stage.  Among  society  folk,  we  find  him  painting 
portraits  of  Henry  Treshant  Ponsonby,  Thomas  Lord 
Cremont,  Boydell,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  many  of  their  womankind. 
( )ne  of  his  most  charming  works  is  that  reproduced 
in  colour  in  this  magazine,  namely,  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Lrancis  Ducie,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of 
(  arnarvon. 

Among  professional  men,  Pope's  greatest  friends  were 
Cook,  the  barrister  ;  Dr.  ( lodbold  :  the  celebrated  auc- 
tioneer, Robins;  Michael  Bryan,  the  author  of  the  first 
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Dii/ionaiy  of  A  rtis  /s, 
all  of  whom  he  painted. 
Nor  did  he  forget  the 
political  friends  of  his 
own  country,  for  among 
his  Academy  ])ictures 
wc  find  portraits  of  a 
number  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  Irish  political 
world,  such  as  Hughes, 
Henry  Ciraltan,  and 
I.  P.  Curran,  to  quote 
but  three  names  culled 
at  random.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  that  his 
theatrical  success  in  no 
way  led  him  to  abandon 
his  career  as  a  profes- 
sional portraitist,  but 
rather  rendered  more 
wide  a  n  d  V  a  r  i  e  d  t  h  e 
circle  of  ac(]uaintances 
from  whom  he  formed 
his  clientele. 

As  already  mention- 
ed, Pope's  first  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Vounge. 
After  twelve  years  of 
married  life,  she  passed 
a  w  ay,  being  buried 
(1797)  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Her  house  in 
Half  Moon  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly, was  left  liy  her 
to  her  husband,  who  al- 
lowetl  no  more  than  ten 
months  to  elapse  before 
he  decided  I  <j  take  to 
himself  a  second  spouse. 
A  young  and  Jiretty  Irish 
widow  of  W'aterford, 
likewise  an  actress,  was 
the  object  of  his  second 
choice,  one  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer, known  on  the  stage 
by  the  name  of  ^hlria 
Ann  Cam[)ion.  Put  this 
marriage  was  of  but 
short  duration,  for  this 
second  wife  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six. 
She  was  buried,  in  i<So3, 
in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  the  same  tomb  as  her 
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predecessor.  The  por- 
trait of  her  by  Shee, 
exhibited  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  1803,  now  hangs 
in  the  Garrick  Club. 

By  no  m cans  dis- 
heartened by  his 
unfortunate  essays  in 
niatrimonv,  Pope  made 
yet  a  third  venture  in 
I S07,  when  he  espoused 
the  widow  of  the  Royal 
Academician,  F r  a  n  cis 
Wheatley,  herself  a  por- 
trait painter,  and  the  ex- 
hibitor of  flower  studies 
and  botanical  drawings. 
The  maiden  name  of 
this  lady,  who  survived 
Pope  up  to  the  y e a r 
1838,  was  Clara  Maria 
Leigh. 

Of  Pope  as  an  artist 
much  may  be  said.     A 
surv  ey  of  his  work 
places  h  im  on  a  level 
with  Edridge,  whom, 
indeed,  he  even  sur- 
passes on  occasions. 
He  CO  m  p  a  r  e  s  equally 
favourably  with  Adam 
Puck,  whose  wi_}rks  are 
often  mistaken  for  his 
own.     Adam  Buck  like- 
wise hailed  from  (_'ork, 
t  h  o  u  g  h  h  e  w  o  r  k  e  d 
mostly  in  1  Kiblin.     He 
did  not  take  up  resi- 
dence in  London  until 
1705.     I  n  d  e  e  d ,  t  h  e 
cl  ose  technical  resem- 
blance between  the 
work  of  Pope  and  of 
Buck  inclines  me  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  Pope 
h av i ng  take n  lessons 
from  Buck  than  from 
Hugh   Douglas  Hamil- 
ton :  though  1  must  ad- 
mit that  there  has  been, 
up  to  the  present  date, 
no  documentary  evi- 
dence discovered  in 
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support  of  my  theory. 
Still,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  best  Popes, 
when  they  happen  to 
1)6  unsigned,  arc  in- 
\ariably  dubbed  Adam 
Bucks:  the  reason 
being  due,  as  in  the  case 
already  cited  in  my  pre- 
vious articles,  to  the 
greedy  desire  of  their 
not  too  scr  u  [)ul()us 
vendors  to  secure  that 
commercial  advantage 

which  accrues  i'rom  at-  '  . 

tributing  a  work  by  a 
less  recognised  genius 
to  a  more  wi  dcly  ac- 
claimed contemporary. 
In  this  way  tlie  foolish 
vanity  of  unwise  collec- 
tors, who  prefer  the  ku- 
dos of  big  names  to  the  ,  .': 
intrinsic  merit  of  the 
lesser  men,  who,  so  far 
from  collecting  for  art's  -  .  ; 
sake,  neglect  quality  ,  • 
.uid  artistic  m  erit  in  ^  ^., 
their  ])ursu  i  t  of  com-  '■',-,  -k'^y' 
mercial  or  vanity  }^:  „,r  ^.  > 
values,  has  led  to  less 
than  justice  being  done 
to  the  men  who,  though 
less  generally  recognised,  have  yet  been  possessed  uf 
scarcely  less  genius.  When  will  the  collector  learn  thai 
names  are  of  relatively  little  importance,  while  quality, 
irrespective  of  reputation,  counts  for  everything? 

Edridge  (1769  1821),  the  miniature  painter,  was 
born  in  Paddington.  The  son  of  a  tradesman  in  .St. 
James's,  Westminster,  he  received  his  education  trom 
his  mother  and  from  a  school  at  Acton.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  articled  to  \\"illiam  Peter,  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  there  attraited  the  attention 
of  .Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  171^9  he  began  to  paint 
landscapes  with  Thomas  Hearni-.  In  1814  he  was 
made  Fellow  of  the  .Society  of  Anti(|uaries.  In  1S17 
and  1819  he  visited  I'rance,  and  in  1S20  was  made  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in  Mar- 
garet Street  on  April  2j;r(l,  i.S;i,  and  was  buried  at 
IJushey.  Pope  made  his  acijuaintance  in  London, 
and  the  friendship  between  the  two  ex[)lains  many 
|)eculiarities  and  jiointsof  resemblance  in  their  work. 

I  )rawings  belonging  to  Pope's  early  ])eriod  are  often 
tarried  out  com]jletely  in  water-colour,  as  in  the  case 
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of  that  delightful  little 
oval  of  The  JUisscs 
Money/iil/  at  the  S/'/'/ef. 
Here  the  artist,  working 
almost  as  if  executing  a 
miniature  on  paper,  is 
fully  bearing  in  mind 
the  precepts  of  the 
miniature  painter 
working  on  ivory  or  vel- 
lum ;  here  are  the  blue 
shadows,  so  beloved  of 
Co  sway,  Engleheart, 
and  riimer,  though 
there  IS  no  use,  at  this 
time,  of  the  method  of 
sable  stippling,  which 
he  seems  to  affect  more 
at  a  later  period.  He  is 
clearly  under  t  h  e  i  n  - 
fiuence  of  the  teaching 
of  Robert  West  and 
Buck  in  heads  like 
those  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Annesley,  executed  di- 
rect in  water-colour  (his 
method  about  1 806  and 
1807),  and  we  lind  his 
wt)rks  extremely  broad. 
If  we  take  the  finished 
sketch  of  Mrs.  James 
Adam,  w  h  e  n  ('aroline 
Wheatley  {Sheteh  of 
deal-  Caroline,  by  A.  Pope),  we  find  him  using,  in  juxta- 
])Osition  with  plumbago,  slight  washes  of  water-colour, 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  tinted 
drawings.  Such  drawings,  however,  belong  to  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  ten 
years  earlier,  we  find  similar  characteristics  in  the  finely 
finished  drawing  of  Lady  Dueic  :  there  his  pencilling 
has  completely  disappeared,  and  the  whole  been 
covered  with  a  delicately  toned  water-colour,  achieving 
a  finished  work  equal  to  any  good  Adam  Buck. 

There  is  a  wistful  charm,  as  well  as  great  vitality,  in 
the  other  drawing  rejaroduced  in  these  pages,  by  ])er- 
mission  of  Messrs.  Agnew.  and  signed  and  dated  1S05. 
The  lady  represented  in  the  midst  of  the  landscape  is 
\ery  jiossibly  his  friend,  Mrs.  Raikes.  In  the  drawing 
of  Miss  Kate  Fleuihii;,  sister  of  the  Memljer  of  Par- 
liament for  Hampshire,  a  work  belonging  to  a  later 
])eriod,  the  landscape  and  the  entire  background  are 
in  lead  pencil,  as  is  also  the  dress;  the  flesh-colour  is 
applied  direct  in  water-colour  stippling,  exeiuted  from 
right  to  left  bv  means  of  little  brush-strokes.      This  is 
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a  usual  idiosyncrasy  in  the 
case  of  an  artist  who  has 
practised  to  a  large  extent 
in  miniature  painting  on 
ivory,  as  was  the  case  witli 
Pope  in  regard  to  the 
miniatures  of  the  various 
Mrs.  Popes  and  other  fair 
actresses  of  the  day,  works 
of  which  numerous  repro- 
ductions have  been  made 
in  print. 

This  technique  i  s  per- 
haps still  more  marked  in 
the  unfinished  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Oakley,  which  is,  to 
our  mind,  the  finest  draw- 
ing of  those  here  repro- 
duced.   In  this  the  artistic 
verve  with  which  the  work 
has  been  begun  has  not 
been  marred  by  the  temp- 
tation to  indulge  in  excess 
of  finish,  a  defect  discernible  in  certain  of  his  other 
works.     In  this  drawing,  which  also  belongs  to  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  pencil  has 
been  broadly  used,  and  the  artist  has,  in  order  to  get 
the  final  effect  at  once,  left  the  hands  to  be  done  later. 
The  colour  of  the  sky  has  been  dashed  in,  the  flesh 
passages  have   been  tinted,   and   the   face  has   been 
heightened  by  those 
bold  touches  of  the 
sable  brush  already 
mentioned.    I  n  t  h  e 
miniature  o  n  ivory  he 
has  followed  very  faith- 
fully his  method  of 

juxtaposition  stipples,  '• 

following  in  this  rather 
the  style  of  0/Jas  Hum- 
phry and  of  Chinnery 

(in  his  earl  ier  period)  ,'    .' 

than  that  of  Cosway, 
Smart,  or  Engleheart, 
who  were  accustomed 
to  blend  their  colours 
more  closely. 

Pope  appears  to  have 
done  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  oils,  as  is  tes- 
tified to  by  his  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Crouch,  engrav- 
ed by  Ridley.  None 
of  his  oil-pai  nti  ngs  unknown  i.auv 


MRS.     POPK,     n.      (M.    A.    CAMPION) 


Ridley.       It  is  even  to  be 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Anneslev. 


seems,  however,  t  o  have 
been  identified  up  to  the 
present.  It  is  possible 
that  the  artist  very  seldom 
experimented  in  this  me- 
dium, and  that  his  rare 
efforts  have,  as  usual, 
passed  under  more  im- 
portant names. 

A  characteristic  of  his 
technique  consists  in  his 
tendency  to  slighilv  ex- 
aggerate the  feature  of  his 
sitter's  eyes,  giving  to  the 
upper  |)orti<)n  of  the  face 
a  particular  expression  of 
soft,  loving  tenderness. 
This  is  borne  out  in  the 
reproductions  of  such 
portraits  as  those  of  the 
Misses  Moneyhill,  Lady 
Francis  Ducie,  and  of  his 
second  wife,  engraved  by 
found   in  the  sketches  of 
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In  private  life.  Pope  is  said  to  have  been  quite  a 
dandy,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  his  fastidiousness 
and  epicurean  tastes  in  regard  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.     There  is,  in  particular,  a  tale  of  how  on  one 

occasion  he  gave  vent 
to  a  storm  of  fury  and 
indignation  in  conse- 
quence o  f  t  h  e  unex- 
pected appearance  of  a 
magnificent  haunch  of 
Venison,  after  he  had, 
on  the  assurance  of  his 
host  that  he  had  been 
bidden  to  a  plain  fam- 
ily  dinner,  partaken 
heartily  of  a  plentiful 
helping  of  boiled  beef! 
Indeed,  his  gourman- 
dising  propensities  are 
partly  responsible  for 
the  financial  straits  in 
which  he  found  himself 
at  various  times.  In  a 
lettertoEdmund 
Kean,  who  offered  him 
an  engagement  for  the 
Dublin  season  on  very 
advantageous  terms, he 
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writes  : — "  1  must  be  at 
Plymouthattlie  time :  it 
is  exactly  the  season  for 
mullet  1"  And  for  such 
a  reason  he  sets  his  face 
resolutely  against  a 
good  engagement  and 
a  special  benefit  per- 
formance. 

Through  thebeiiuests 
of  his  wives,  he  came 
into  a  considerable 
amount  of  property,  but 
a  consistent  course  of 
good  living  (juicklydis- 
persed  this.  Report 
has  it  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  entertaining  the 
dramatic  critics  of  the 
day  very  lavishly  and 
handsomely,  i  n  order, 
hyhis  feasts  and  bribes, 
to  disarm  their  occa- 
sionally harsh  attacks 
upon  his  acting.  •■^- -■■'--  ••.^. •^-. ." '^. '•■.'■ 

His  tendency  toover- 
fastidiousness  is  borne  out  by  the  anecdote  of  how  he 
refused  to  sit  at  table  with  Catalan!,  because  he  had 
once  seen  her  cut  a  fricaiidcau  with  a  knife.  Inci- 
dents such  as  this  were  apt  to  give  great  offence  to 
persons  of  distinction,  and  led  to  an  inevitable  loss  ot 
patronage.  And  still  more  objectionable  did  his  friends 
and  patrons  find  his  habit  of  _ 

ensuring  that,  when  invited  out 
to  a  meal,  tlie  tabic  should  be 
equipped  with  all  those  rarities 
and  luxuries  in  food  which  his 
appetite  craved,   by  availing 

himself  of  the  simple  expedient 

i)f  ordering  them  to  be  sent  to 

the  hosts  house  at  the  latter's 

expense  !  Though  it  is  ditficull 

to  credit  so  astounding  a  re-  ^ 

port,  it  is  freely  referred  to  in  -- 

documents  of  theday.  and  goes 

to  prove  that  our  artist,  as  well 

as  being  of  gluttonish  proiieii- 

sity,  did  not  exactly  shine  in 

regard  to  good  breeding. 
Pope  died   in  his  house  in 

.Store  .Street,  Leicester  Scjuare. 

in   March,    1.S35.      Tin-  draw 

ings  executed  towards  the 

latter  part  of  his  life  degener- 
ate badly,  while  tlie  ugly  style  miss  ArvNEsLF.v 


of  the  dress  of  the  day 
did  not  tend  to  con- 
tribute towards  beauty, 
a  remark  which  like- 
wise holds  good  of  Mas- 
querier.      For  his  art, 
charming  though  it  was, 
had  not  the  quality  of 
greatness,   and    pretti- 
n  e  s  s   was  a  1  w  ays  an 
important   factor  in  it. 
When  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  exploit- 
ing such  prettiness,  his 
drawings    might  still 
remain  accurate,  his 
colou  r  pure,   simple, 
and  artistically  blend- 
ed ;   but  h  i  s  art  could 
not  succeed  in  sum- 
moning a  pretty  drawing 
or  a  pretty  miniature 
from  a  sitter  clothed 
,    ;  in  an  ugly  dress,  even  if 

, ,   „   ..■,■,  v/,<,>.i  thesitterherselfwereen- 

dowed  with  good  looks. 
For  pretty  features  could  not  fail  to  be  swamped  under 
the  hideous  curls  and  unbecoming  frills  and  bonnets 
which  held  sway  in  feminine  costume  under  \\'illiani  IV. 
To  sum  up,  Alexander  Pope's  chief  qualities  lie  in 
his  delicacy  of  colour,  his  exact  and  pretty  drawing, 
his  elegant  and  refined  composition.    With  his  perfect 
understanding  as  to  the  hand- 
ling or  pencil  and  water-colour 
brush,  he  combined  a  keen 
perception  o  f  the  surest 
method  of  pleasing  his  sitters 
and  their  friends,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  he  sets  out  not  so 
much  to  convey  an  unflatter- 
ing likeness  as  to  give  a  pleas- 
ing picture,  an  end  w-hich  he 
achieves  to  perfection.    It  can- 
not be  maintained  that  his 
works  can  be  regarded  as  being 
on  the  same  level  as  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  he  undoubtedly  occu- 
pies a  very  prominent  position 
among  t  h  e  draughtsmen  and 
portrait  painters  of  his  day,  and 
]         is  worthv  of  considerably  more 
■    \         appreciation  and  attention  than 
have  been  accorded  to  him  uj) 
SECOND  lONDON   pekioh  to  the  present. 
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The  Small  Collector 


Part  II. 


People  who  are  not  collectors,  or  lovers  of 
antiquities,  who  can  pass  three  furniture  shops  in 
succession  without  pausing  to  glance  at  the  windows, 
often  ask  what  exactly  is  the  virtue  in  age.  Cabinet- 
making,  they  point  out,  is  as  excellent  now  as  ever  in 
the  past :  admirable  things  (of  old  designs  too — if 
you  must  have  old  designs)  can  be  bought  to-day  if 
you  don't  mind  what  you  pay  for  them.  The  passion 
for  genuine  antiques  is,  they  declare,  purely  senti- 
mental and  rather  foolish. 

Very  well.  Take  Nos.  i.  and  ii.  and  have  them 
copied  now  in  good  seasoned  oak,  but  without  any 
meretricious  aid  of  colour,  howsoever  applied.  Con- 
sider the  result.     But  for  the  ancient  convention  of 
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By  Bohun  Lynch 

design  the  copies  would  be  well-nigh  negligible.  The 
originals,  however,  richly  brown  (the  panels  of  No.  ii. 
are  almost  black),  of  an  age  that  even  without  know- 
ledge is  obvious,  are  definitely  pleasing  through  the 
sanction  of  antiquity.  In  point  of  fact,  these  four 
panels  were  bought  at  a  small  parochial  rubbish  sale 
in  the  Midlands  about  tiveand-twenty  years  ago. 
Ranged  on  a  bench  between  the  scjuire's  cast-off 
shooting  boots  and  a  work-basket  of  coloured  straw, 
they  fetched  almost  a  shilling  each,  because  the  sale 
was  for  a  good  object,  namely,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
very  church  from  which,  I  am  convinced,  they  were 
originally  filched.  Their  interest  lies,  therefore,  in 
their  history,  ecclesiastical  and  technical,  as  well  as 
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No.     II. — CAKVKU    rANEI.> 


AI'AM    AND    liVK,    AND    AIIKAIIAM    AND    ISAAC 


in  the  ilesign  and  worknianshi] 
hi-antiful,  bnt  they  are  nice. 
[)anels  would  be  nothing. 
'I'ogetpleasurefroni  modern 
carving  one  goes  to  Mestro- 
vic,  who  occasionally  deserts 
marble,  or  perhaps  to  some 
diligent  amateur  who  is 
unafraid  of  working  out  iiis 
own  designs. 

Of  these  panels,  the  one 
on  the  right  in  No.  i.,  repre- 
sif  n  t  i  n  g  the  Anniuiciation, 
and  dated  1665,  is  some- 
what later  than  the  rest. 
The  drawing  is  finir,  the 
carving  less  confident,  but 
more  controlled.  In  No.  ii., 
Adam  and  h^ve  are  of  coarser 
mould  than  in  the  other 
l)anel,  while  the  arms  of  the 
stout  angel  about  the  sword 
ot  .Xbraham,  and  the  head 
thrown  back  to  suggest 
effort,  are  worth  observing. 
The  small  but  conscien- 
tious collector,  who  cannot 
afford  everything  that  he 
sees  and  likes,  has  to  make 


I'hev  may  not  be 
ithout  their  age  these 
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shift  very  often  with  the  second  best — ornaments,  for 
instance,  like  these  panels,  which  are  crude  examples 
of  a  period  that  certainly 
produced  finer  carving.  He 
must  iniltivate  the  knack  of 
seeing  good  things  in  the 
rough,  broken  and  weather- 
stained  maybe,  but  capable 
after  repair  o  f  t  a  k  i  n  g  an 
honoured  place.  He  must 
be  able  to  appreciate  the 
guile  by  which  forgeries  are 
deliberately  smashed  and 
left  out  in  the  rain,  and  yet 
to  learn  the  folly  of  persist- 
ing suspici  on.  The  best 
things  of  all  are  these  which 
have  never  been — in  the 
rough.  In  that  their  fnie- 
ness  lies.  Beautiful  and 
elaborately  carved  tables  of 
the  seventeenth  century 
were  always  rare.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  there 
was  one  person  who  could 
afford  to  procure  really  good 
furniture  to  every  eight  hun- 
dred or  so  who  can  now. 
Such  furniture  was,  so  to 
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put  it,  always  in  a  good  home, 
and  always  has  been  ever  since. 
\'ery  often  it  has  remained  in 
the  same  house,  outside  of  which, 
the  purist  maintains,  it  loses  half 
its  Ksthetic  value.  P'rom  time 
to  time  during  the  past,  and  to- 
day more  frequently,  fine  furni- 
ture comes  up  for  auction,  and 
is  sold  for  a  heavy  price.  It  is 
not  only  rich  in  the  colour  and 
association  bred  of  age,  but  its 
decoration  and  workmanship  are 
of  the  highest  order,  and  it  would 
be  valuable  on  that  account  if  it 
had  but  left  the  workshop  yester- 
day. 

The  diligent  enthusiast  is 
sometimes  favoured  by  outra- 
geous good  fortune.  The  look- 
ing-glass, No.  iii.,  is  a  case  in 
point.  This  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  rare  in- 
stances in  which  a  fine  thing  has, 
duringachequered  career,  passed 
through  a  "rough"  stage.  It 
was  left  by  a  lady  of  great  pos- 
sessions at  the  beginning  of  the 


No.  IV. — CHAIR  CIRCA  1700 


nineteenth  century  to  a  society 
which  must  remain  anonymous. 
In  that  society's  possession  it 
remained  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  was  finally  sold  to  a 
private  collector,  who  had  heard 
of  but  never  seen  it— curiously 
enough,  for  an  extremely  mode- 
rate price.  My  private  convic- 
tion is  that  the  individual  who 
disposed  of  the  looking-glass  had 
no  right  to  do  so,  and  lacked 
the  authority  of  the  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The 
carved  woodwork  was  in  per- 
fectly good  condition,  but  had 
been  coated — thickh — with 
white  paint,  an  act  of  vandalism 
which  in  numberless  instances 
has  in  the  long  run  preserved 
fine  specimens  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  twentieth  century. 
This  pai  nt  was  carefully  re- 
moved and  the  carving  re-gilt. 
The  glass  itself  is  modern.  But 
if  the  name  of  Thomas  Chippen- 
dale and  his  school  be  used  in 
connection  with  it,  there  is  more 
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jusiification  than  is  commonly  fouiul  lor  so  popular 
a  presumption.  \'ery  similar  dcsi.^ns  are  to  be  found 
in  Chippendale's  book,  Th(  Goillaimn  and  Cabinet- 
maker's  Director. 

The  chair,  No.  iv.,  is  one  of  a  pair,  both  of  which 
are,  save  for  a  little  wormin-  in  the  feet,  in  perfect 
condition.  The  seats  only  have  been  re-caned.  Their 
date  is  about  a.d.  1700.  They  were  bought  at  a 
country  sale  about  thirty  years  ago  at  a  jMice,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  state,  such  as  would  compare  favour- 
ably with  their  cost  were  they  made  one  half  as  well 
to-day.  But  in  this  case  it  is  useless  to  apply  the  test 
of  modern  workmanship.  An  inlaid  <-al>inet  made 
the  day  before  yesterday  might  be  very  nearly  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  one  made  before  ()ueen  Anne 
was  dead  ;  principally  because  the  method  of  work 
would  be,  in  some  cases,  almost  the  same.  Here 
there  is  a  certain  admirable  lack  of  pure  and  finished 
exactitude  in  the  mouldings  of  the  back  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  made.  It 
might  be  precisely  reproduced  to-day,  but  the  chances 
lean  strongly  towards  mitred  corners  and  the  ulti- 
mate retineraentsof  planing.  This  is  not  intended  to 
decry  perfection  of  line,  but  that  slightest  inaccuracy 
which  yet  falls  short  of  crudeness  serves  best,  some- 
how, especially  in  walnut,  to  draw  attention  to  sweet 
])roportions. 

In  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  china.  No.  v.,  the 
teapot  (which  is  frequently  in  use,  as  "collected"  china 
should  be,  and  which  makes  excellent  tea)  is  Castle- 
ford,  and  has  a  flanged  lid,  and  not  one  which  slides, 
which  is  so  frequent  a  feature  of  the  Castleford  tea- 
pots. The  large  brown  and  white  jug  on  the  right  is 
a  good  specimen  of  Ridgway,  and  the  small  jug  be- 
neath it,  lavender  ami  white  in  colour,  is  a  Caldwell. 
The  other  small  jug  is  probably  Staffordshire.  The 
large  mug  is  Liverpool,  black  transfer,  and,  together 
with  the  teapot,  were  bought  about  ten  years  ago  for 
a  third  of  their  present  value.  The  little  pierced 
dishes  are  Leeds,  while  between  them  is  a  Daven- 
port plate,  copper  printed  and  copper  tinted.  The 
two  cups  and  the  .saucer  (jn  the  left  are  old  Bow, 
though  the  saucer  on  the  right,  a  fairly  good  match  in 
point  of  colour,  is  not. 

China  was  probably  the  first  object  to  attract  the 
collector's  eye,  when  the  beauty  of  ancient  things 
began  first  to  be  recognised  in  llie  last  century  ;  and 
the  several  items  in  the  accompanving  illiisiration  were 
all  ])rocured  some  years  ago. 

Xo.  vi.  is  a  silver  cream  jug,  quite  worthy  of  taking 
an  honoured  place  on  its  own  merits.  E\trinsi<ally, 
il  is  interesting  because  it  was  fornirrly  the  property 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  It  has  changed  hands 
thrice  only  since  his  day:  but  its  history,  though  fully 


established,  is  of  purely  personal  interest,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  repeat  it  here. 

Beautiful  things  bought,  coarsely  speaking,  for  show, 
or — less  coarsely  speaking— to  be  put  into  a  cabinet 
and  worshipped  as  at  a  shrine  of  sheer  adorninent, 
are  very  well.  But  when  tliey  are  used,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  china  above,  they  are  a  great  deal  better.  The 
small  collector  hangs  up  Nos.  i.  and  ii.  upon  the  wall 
to  lie  looked  at,  for  they  have  no  other  purpose,  and 
never  had  ;  but  he  is  often  unable  to  make  the  best 
of  things  in  cases  where  his  possessions  are,  individu- 
ally, useful.  He  can,  and  often  does,  allow  his  friends 
to  drink  their  tea  at  the  same  table  from  cups  of 
diverse  wares,  but  when  with  those  cups  (upon  an 
indifferent  tray)  he  sets  the  cream  jug  of  R.  IS. 
Sheridan,  he  feels  that  he  ought  to  have  a  teapot,  or 
at  least  a  sugar  basin,  to  live  up  to  it,  in  keeping. 
This  brings  him  either  to  extravagance  or  to  despair 
—  of  which  the  former  is  preferable. 

(late-legged  tables,  ancient  or  modern,  are  to  be 
found  innunieiably.  Despite  I'hilistine  jeers  at  the 
awkwardness  of  their  legs,  such  tables,  large  and  small, 
are  exceedingly  convenient,  and  their  designs  are  al- 
most invariably  pleasing.  Unlike  most  furniture  of 
their  original  period,  they  have  been  copied  ever  since, 
not  as  curiosities,  but — simply — as  tables.  Even  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  they  were  made,  so  that 
really  their  "  period  "  can  scarcely  be  confined  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  I  know  three  such  tables  which 
have  been  in  the  same  house  for  fifty  years,  but  of 
which,  judging  by  their  colour  and  condition,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  they  were  joined  much  earlier. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  forgeries,  and,  as  in  other 
things,  component  parts  from  various  sources  are  as- 
sembled and  sold  as  complete  and  original.  Modern 
reproductions  are  stained  in  what  Tottenham  Court 
Road  is  pleased  to  call  "  antique  colour,"  and  good 
oak  is  treated  with  other  indignities.  But  the  frank 
copy,  untouched  save  with  oil  and  then  beeswax,  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

A  gate  table  of  some  kind  is  always  one  of  the  tirst 
attractions  of  the  beginner  in  collecting,  who  finds  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  procure  one  authoritatively  to 
be  pronounced  a  genuine  example  of,  let  us  say,  the 
earlier  period. 

No.  vii.  has  one  new  fla[)  and  new  feet  ;  the  top  is 
circular.  The  only  uncommon  feature  is  the  arched 
tiaine.  This  table  is  of  a  rich  and  ruddy  colour,  save 
for  the  new  tlap,  which,  while  in  the  dealer's  hands, 
was  doctored  to  match  the  rest  as  nearly  as  possible. 

.Almost  more  common  an  object  of  the  beginner's 
search  than  the  gate-legged  table  is  the  chest  as 
exemplified  by  No.  viii.  There  are  enormous  num- 
bers of  these — original,  in  good  condition,  old — that 
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is,  dating  from  any  time 
in  the  seventeenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  later — 
u|)  and  down  the  face  of 
the  country.     I'^arlier 
specimens  are  to  be 
found,  but  these  are 
much  more  rare.     Chests 
are  of  all  si/.es,  many 
plain,  many  beautifully 
decorated  with  carving, 
hundreds  spoiled  by  un- 
suitable designs  carved 
upon  them  in  later  times. 
Their  history  is  too  well 
known  to  require  repe- 
tition, but  it  may  be 
emphasised  that  good 
chests  are  still  easil)  pro- 
curable, though  the  price 
of  them,  like  everything 
else  in  that  genre,  has  greatly  increased.     That  in  the 
illustration  suffers  froai  the  carving  on  its  panels,  which 
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is  almost  certainly  of  a 
later  date;  than  the  chest 
itself.   The  simple  design 
on  the  toj)  rail  is  probably 
original.    The  chequered 
inlay  of  holly  and  ebony 
may  be.     Of  the  orna- 
ments on  the  top,  the  bo.\ 
is  of  Chinese  lacquer,  and 
is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a 
trifling  example  of  that 
behaviour  in  territory 
occupied  by  an  enemy 
which  we  of  to-day  have 
found  so  reprehensible 
in  the  case  of  German 
collectors  in  Belgium. 
Loot  from  t  h  e  Summer 
Palace  at  Pekin,  in  short. 
The  bronze  vase  is  also 
Chinese,  legitimately 
procured  from  a  provin- 
cial dealer.     The  head  is  carved  in  box-wood,  almost 
ebony-black  in  colour,  found]  in  a  country  <-ottage  by 
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a  country  doctor — in  perspicacious  instances,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  most  fortunately  placed  profession  for  such 
discoveries. 

The   grandfather  clock.   No.  i\..   was  bought  at   a 


most  admirable  cabinet-maker  to  build  a  case  for  it  of 
the  finest  walnut.  This  is  a  very  tall  clock,  and  the 
condition  of  it  is  perfect. 

I-ong  i^one   is   the  day  when  the   Islington  Cattle 
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sale  at  15oston,  in  Lincolnshire,  from  which  county 
hailed  its  maker,  Stuart  Watts.  As  in  the  case  of 
another  local  clockmaker,  mentioned  in  a  previous 
article,  there  is  no  record  to  be  found  of  this  man. 

"Then  the  clock  can't  be  of  any  inii)ortance,"  a 
dealer  contem])tuously  observed  to  the  collector — of 
commercial  importanirc,  one  might  qualify.  A  clock 
by  a  renowned  craftsman  naturally  fetches  a  bigger 
price  than  one  by  Mr.  .Stuart  Watts,  who  appears  in 
no  list  that  I  c-an  find  of  his  fellow-tradesmen,  and  is 
unknown  to  an  extremely  im[)orlant  dealer.  This  sort 
of  thing  does  not  trouble  the  humble  collector,  for 
him,  all  that  matters  is  tlxit  Watts,  once  U])on  a  time — 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the  eighteenth 
century — made  a  clock  which  keeps  good  time  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  twentieth,  and  that  he  found  a 


Market  offered  a  good  chance  to  people  with  a  (juick 
eye,  which  disentangled  from  their  surrounding  rubbish 
rare  ivories  for  halfpence,  old  masters  too  for  pence. 
For  too  long  now  have  the  more  splendid  makes  of 
motor-i:ars  purred  up  that  sordid  hill.  Still,  but  two 
years  ago,  the  little  table  in  No.  x.  changed  hands 
there  for  about  its  present  value  as  firewootl.  The 
design  indicates  the  inflaence  of  Sheraton,  the  warm 
colour  and  the  wear  of  it  a  period  not  much  later  than 
his.      It  is  made  of  apple-wood. 

On  this  table  is  a  little  Nankin  bowl,  a  small  cup 
and  saucer,  antl  a  sugar  spoon  in  the  form  of  a 
shell — all  blue  and  wiiite.  The  glass  behind  them 
is  engraved,  and  has  a  plain  spiral  within  the  stem. 
The  picture  above  is  woven  of  coloured  paper  stri[)S 
into  a   sort  of  canvas;   only  the  face   and    hands  ot 
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the  old  man  are  i)ainted.       This  was  brought  from         old    man,   the    daintiness   of   the    laun    by  his    side, 
China  in   the   early   'seventies.      The  colouring  is  a         who    looks    with    limpid    and    pathetic    eyes    to    the 
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delightful  harmony  of  old  rose  and  yellows,  and  pale 
blues  and  greens.      The  extreme  benevolence  of  the 
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cauliflower  held   ready  for  him,   makes  this  curious 
picture,  to  live  with,  an  abiding  joy. 
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Wrought-iron  Regalia  Racks  of  the   City  of  Exeter  By   H.  Tapley-Soper 


TnK  city  of  Exeter's  official  insignia  includes 
four  maces,  two  swords  of  state,  and  a  cap  of  main- 
tenance, illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  xxii., 
p.  224  :  vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  17  and  18.  When  maces  were 
tirst  used  by  the  city  is  unknown,  but  it  was  certainly 
at  an  early  date,  for  in  1263  an  order  was  passed  for  the 
election  of  four  sergeants-at-mace,  named  suh-hallivi. 
Ever  since  it  ajipears  to  have  been  the  practice  to 
appoint  four  niace-bearers.  Records  of  the  maces 
themselves  are  found  in  official  documents  as  early  as 

1387.  The  fate  of  these  early  examples  is  unknown. 
Those  at  present  in  use  are  of  silver-gilt,  about  30 
inches  in  length,  and  bear  the  London  hall-marks 
of  1730    I,  and  the  initials  CW.,  for  C.eorge  \Veek.s, 

iheirmaker.  It  

is  pr o b a b  1  e, 

however,  that 

these  maces 

were  the  old 

ones  remod- 
elled.    The 

older  of  the 

two  s  w  o  r  d  s 

was  g  i  ven  ti> 

the  city  by  j-^d- 

ward  I  \'.,  on 

the  occasion 

of  h  is  visit  in 

1470,  "  to  be 

carried  before 

the  mayor  on 

all  public  oc- 
casions." The 

<.)ther  sword, 

together  with 

t  h  e  <;  a  p  o  f 
maintenance, 
was  presented 
by  Henry  \  11. 
on  his  visit  in 
I  49  7,  wit  h  a 
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similar  injunction  that  they  also  should  be  carried 
before  the  mayor.  The  cap  of  maintenance  was, 
however,  f(jr  many  generations,  worn  by  the  sword- 
bearer  on  ceremonial  occasions,  but  it  is  now  carried 
before  the  mayor  on  a  velvet  cushion. 

I  have  failed  to  ascertain  the  date  at  which  it  was 
first  considered  desirable  to  provide  fittings  or  holders 
for  the  reception  of  the  insignia  during  the  mayors' 
visits  to  church  or  elsewhere,  but  at  least  fourteen  of 
these  racks  or  stands  have  survived.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  they  were  originally  placed  only  in  churches, 
where  it  is  said  they  were  specially  provided  whenever 
a  member  of  the  congregation  was  elected  to  the  dig- 
nity of  mayor,  it  being  the  custom  for  him  to  attend 

his  parish 
church,  at  any 
rate  on  some 
occasion  s,  in 
state,  accom- 
panied by  the 
aldermen  and 
council!  ors, 
preceded  by 
the  city  insig- 
nia. Examples 
ol  these  racks 
still  remain  in 
t  h  e  cathedral 
church  ofExe- 
t  e  r ,  in  the 
small  parish 
cluin  h  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in 
the  chapel 
attached  to 
W  y  n  n  a  r  d '  s 
A  1  m  s  h  ouses, 
and  in  the 
( '.uildhall. 
The  rack  s 
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in  the  churches  are  still 
occasionally  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  made,  but 
some  have  been  refash- 
ioned for  other  pur- 
poses.    An  example 
which  has  for  many 
years  been  in  the  inte- 
resting Norman  church 
of  St.  Mary  Arcl^.es, 
Exeter,  was  recently 
converted  into  a  contri- 
vance for  s  u  s  p  e  n  d  ing 
the  font  cover.     Two 
others  are  in  the  church 
of  Cheldon,  in  North 
Devon,  where,  mounted 
on  a  pitch-pine  base, 
they  divide  the  nave 
from  the  chancel,  and 
are  described  in  the 
local  guide-books  as 
"a  wrought-iron  rood- 
screen."     In  design  they  are  dissimilar,  that  on  the 
south  side  being  the  older,  and  bearing  the  date  1737, 
with  a  coat  of  arms  displaying  azure  a  chevron  ermine 
between  3  pelicans  in  their pie/y  or,  for  Cii/me,  impal- 
ing gules  within  a  border  engrailed  3  crescents  ermine. 
Arthur  Culme  was 
Mayor  of  Exeter  in 
1737.     The  other  rack 
bears  the  date  1743, 
and  has  upon  it  a  shield 
dis  p  1  a  y  i  n  g  sable  three 
brocks  (badgers)  argent. 
Local  tradition  says  this 
coat  is  for  yjVfl(-,4.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  it  has  no 
connection  with  Exeter, 
but  may  have  been 
placed  here  by  a  Chel- 
don parishioner.  These 
stands  have  been  in  the 
church  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  are  said  to 
have  come  from  old 
Eggesford  House  when 
the  Earl  of  Portsmouth 
built  his  new  mansion 
in  I  S20.     Another  lo- 
cality from  which  the  ^^.^    ih.-macb  rack 
later  of  the  racks  mav  in  the  i-ossession  of 
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h  a  V  e  c  o  m  e  i  s   ]•-  a  s  t 
Cheldon  House,  which 
until  the  'forties  was  a 
mansion  of  some  im- 
portance.    It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Cornell 
fami  ly,  whose  monu 
iiients  are  in  the  church, 
and,  as  mentioned  in 
the  memorial  inscrip- 
tion, Alice  Cornell  mar- 
ried Philip  I'-lston,  of 
the  city  and  county  of 
Exeter.    He  was  Sheriff 
of  Exeter  in  1740,  and 
Mayor  in  1743,  the  date 
which  the  regalia  rack 
l.)ears.     As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,   mace  stands 
of  this  description  are 
peculiar  to  Exeter ;  l)ut 
sword-rests,  apparently 
of  the  isame  period  and 
similar,  though  some- 


what more  ornate  in  design,  survive  in  several  of  the 
old  Bristol  and  London  churches,  notably  at  All 
Hallows',  Barking,  which  possesses  several  beautiful 
e.xamples.  I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  that  there  is 
no  reference  to  mace  racks  in  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner's 

excellent  work  on  Eng- 
lish Iromi'ork. 

Two  of  the  I'^xeter 
examples,  which  are 
here  illustrated,  are  now 
in  the  Exeter  Museum, 
N(j.  i.  having  been  re- 
cently presented  by  Mr. 
Edgar  Ware,  son  of 
a  former  mayor;  and 
No.  ii.  loaned  by  Sir 
Chaning  Wills,  Bt., 
chairman  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  L  i  b  r  a  r  y 
Committee.  The  latter 
example  was  formerly 
in  the  po  ssess  ion  of 
Mr.  l-;iihu  Brand,  of 
i'.xeter,  whose  interest- 
ing collection  was  dis- 
persed after  his  death 
in  1914.  No.  iii.  hangs 
in  the  hall  of  Dr.  Del- 
pratt  Harris's  house  in 
DR.  DKLi'RATT  HARRIS  Southemhav,  where,  he 
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inf<irms  me,  it  was 
placed  by  his  grand - 
fa  t  h  e  r  w  !i  u  n  h  e  \v  a  s 
clccied  Mayor  of  Kxe- 
tcr  in  1822.  This  date 
will  be  noticed  o  n  the 
lower  rail,  and,  like  the 
shield  ah()vr,  is  ob- 
viously an  addition  ol 
this  ])eriod.  The  ii|)per 
shield  bears  I  h  e  city 
a  rni  s,  Per  /'ak  giiA  s  and 
sahh'  a  fr!a>igi/i'ar<'a.</ic 
with  three  towen  or: 
and  the  lower  shield 
Harris,  Sa.  t  h  rcc  eres- 
cents  'fithii!  a  horJiire 
ur:;.,  quartering  Hayne, 
.-hx-  a  ehevran  g}/ .  be- 
tween three  martlets  sa, 
and  impaling  .-/;';!,'.  a 
fess  gi/.  l<et'ii.'een  three 
trefoils  slit'peii  vert. 

,        ...  .  No      IV.— MACE    RACK  IN    E\  HI  ER    GRAM  MAR    SCHOOL 

I'rom  the  ilkislrations 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  racksare  fairly  good  examples  western  estates,  and  des 

of  provincial  ironwork,  apparently  ot  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  ornamental  work,  such  as  the  crowns, 
etc.,  of  Nos.  i.  and  iii..  made  from  sheet-metid,  are 
mu<h  i  nfer  i  or  to  the 
wroiight-i  ron  work. 
They  are,  in  fact,  llimsy 
and  disai)[)ointing,  and 
were  probably  made 
bv  aiuitlur  craftsman  : 
or  may  not  f)e  local 
work  at  all,  but  were, 
periiajis,  supplied  to 
the  smith  i  11  the  same 
way  as  the  brass  sjian- 
drel  corners  used  by 
local  long -case  clork- 
makers  to  o  r  na  m  c  n  t 
their  clock  d  iais  were 
]irovided  by  special 
makers  ol  this  class  of 
wo  r  k  .  T  b  e  [)  eg  as  i 
wliicli  sur  m  ou  nt  t  h  e 
'  oUinms  in  Xos.  i.  and 
in.  are  representations 
of  the  supporters  of  the 
City  ar  m  s  -all  appar- 
ently cut  Irom  the  same 
pattern,  or  drawini! — 

'^  No.     \.— MA(K     RACK 

and  may  havi- been  the  in  st.  i.awu-.nce's  iiiirch. 


on  his  mace  rack. 

In  general  outline  all 
that  I  have  come  across 


work  of  a  local  tinsmith. 
The  latter  m  a  y  a  1  s  o 
have  been  responsible 
for  the  poor  figures  of 
Justice  and  Britannia 
seen  in  No.  i. 

It  has  been  stated 
that  No.  ii.  is  a  Cornish 
example,  as,  instead  of 
the  city  arms,  the  jiilas- 
ters  carrv  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  plume  ;  but  I 
can  find  no  evidence  in 
support  of  this  sugges- 
tion. The  shield  is  now 
blank.  The  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  h as  held 
lands  i  n  Exeter  from 
a  V  e  r  y  early  date,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the 
mayor  who  had  this 
rack  made  m  a  y  ha\'e 
been  connected  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales's 
red  to  indicate  this  association 

the  specimens  of  these  racks 
are  similar,  and  are  invariably 
coloured  in  blue  and 
red,  with  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  gold.  Hanging 
on  a  church  wall  they 
look  quite  well,  and 
'.  when  actually  sustain- 

mg  the  city's  insignia 
they  become  very  im- 
posing. The  measure- 
ments of  N  o.  iii.  are 
5  ft.  4  in .  to  top  of 
crown,  by  ^  It.  loi  in. 
at  the  base.  No.  i.  is 
about  a  f o o t  wider. 
The  arms  on  X  o.  i. 
are  : — Or  two  lions 
p  a  s  s  a?i  t  az.  7i  ithin  a 
ho r it II re  of  the  second 
charged  w  1 1  h  escallops 
of  t he  jir  si,  \\\  t  h  the 
motto  Care  Dens  lide, 
for  Ware  of  Exeter,  and 
were  |)laced  thereon  by 
Charles  Etlwin  Ware, 
when  he  was  elected 
mavor  i  11   1890.     The 
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pegasi,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  support- 
ers of  the  city  arms. 
The  one  on  the  dexter 
holds  a  shield  bearing 
Exeter's  arms;  belowis 
the  word  semper,  the 
other  word  ol"  the  motto, 
fide/is,  being  beneath 
the  shield,  held  by  the 
sinister,  which  bears  the 
city's  crest,  o/i  a  'ivreatli 
or  and  sah.  a  dcmi  lion 
rampant  gu.  crowned  or, 
holdingbet^veen  the paivs 
a  mound  of  t/ie  fast, 
handed  azure,  a  n  d  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross 
twtonnee  or.  I  have  re- 
liable evidence  that 
Mayor  Ware  paid  £,10 
for  this  rack,  which  he 
bought  from  an  Exeter 
dealer  in  antiques. 
This  information  is  of 
value,  as  it  shows  that 
it  was  not  the  i)ractice  for  each  mayor  to  have  a  new 
rack  made,  and,  of  course,  emphasises  the  contention 
that  the  dates  which  several  of  them  bear  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  criterion  of  their  age.  I  know  of  another 
rack  which  was  purchased  and  re-dated  by  another 
aiayor  several  years  after  he  held  the  office. 

The  wrought-iron  workmanship  of  Nos.  i.,  ii.,  and  iii. 
is  substantially  the  same.  The  ornamental  additions 
are  dissimilar  in  all  the  examples  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, urns  of  different  kinds  and  unequal  merit 
being  features  of  several  which  remain,  in  addition 
to  those  illustrated.  Xos.  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  are,  I  think, 
the  more  modern  examples,  and  can  probably  be  as- 
signed to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
No.  iv.,  which  is  in  the  Exeter  Grammar  School,  bears 
the  city  arms,  but  its  date  label  is  blank.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  columns  are  plainer,  and  do  not 
carry  anv  ornaments.  In  fact,  this  example  is  wholly 
devoid  of  the  decadent  sheet-metal  figures.  The  smith 
has  also  effectively  introduced  a  little  twisted  work. 
The  acanthus-leaf  work  in  this  specimen  is  particularly 
good,  and  at  once  recalls  to  memory  some  of  Tijou's 
Hampton  Court  designs.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar, 
but  more  ornate,  example  of  this  period,  with  much 
twisted-work  and  plain  round  columns,  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Kennaway,  in  Palace  (iate,  which,  however, 
I  am  at  the  moment  unable  to  illustrate. 

No.  V.   is  in  St.   Lawrence's  Church,  and   No.   vi., 


IN    THE   GU1LDH.\LL,    EXETER 


which  is  constantly  in 
use,  is  in  the  Guildhall. 
These  are  both  very 
fine  and  chaste  exam- 
ples, an  d  w('re  evi- 
dently both  fro  ni  the 
hands  of  the  same 
craftsman. 

No.  vii.  is  of  elegant 
design  and  good  work- 
manship, and  probably 
the  most  an  i:i  ent  of 
those  that  have  sur- 
vived. This  is  sug- 
gested not  only  by  the 
character  of  the  work- 
manship, but  also  by 
the  traces  which  re- 
main on  the  oval  tablet 
of  a  figure  6,  which 
indicates  that  at  some 
time  it  bore  a  seven- 
teenth -century  date. 
T  he  c  r  o  w  n  is  well 
designi'd,  and  the 
decorative  //i'«/-.f  de  fys 
thereon  are  of  line  character.  It  is  now  at  W'ynnard's 
Hospital. 

As  the  illustrations  do  not  clearly  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  maces  are  held,  it  may  be  as  well  to  draw 
attention  to  the  four  sockets  attached  to  the'  lower  rail 
which  receive  the  shafts  of  the  maces,  and  also  to  the 
four  clips  on  the  top  rail  which  prevent  them  from 
falling  forward.  The  centre  socket,  surrounded  in 
No.  i.  by  what  may  be  intended  to  represent  a 
cock's  plume — an  emblem  of  authority— receives  the 
hilt  of  the  sword,  the  point  of  which  passes  up  to  the 
crown. 

An  illustration  of  the  above  rack  with  the  maces 
in  place  will  be  found  in  Tnii  Connoi.sseuk,  vol. 
xxiii.,   [).  17. 

Now,  although  the  date  of  the  examples  of  the  racks 
which  have  survived  has  been  assigned  to  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  is  possible  that 
they  are  older,  or  are,  at  any  rate,  comparatively 
modern  copies  of  earlier  models.  The,  earliest  reler- 
cnce  to  a  mace  rack  that  I  have  so  far  discovered  is 
contained  in  the  inventory  of  his  goods  attached  to 
the  will  of  William  Chajjpell,  who  was  Mayor  of 
Exeter  in  1569,  and  also  at   the  time  ol   his  death  m 

1579- 

For  probate  purposes  it  is  a[)prised  at  iij'  iiij',  and  is 

described  as  "irons  wrought  to  hang  the  swords,  halt- 
ers and  maces."    From  the  context  it  appears  to  havi; 


The    Couiioisscit)' 


Ining  in  thi-  large  untrance-liall  of  his  house.  Mayor 
("happell  was  a  wealthy  city  merchant,  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  these  "irons  wrought  to  hang  the  swords. 
halters  and  maces"  in  his  hall  is  evidence  that  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  mavors  of  the  city  to  entertain 
in  stateat  their  chvelling-house.  and  that  Mavor  Chap- 
jiell  adhered  to  the  orders  of  the  Chamber  made  in 
tlie  i.itli  vear  of  I'.dward  \'I.  and  the  25th  year  of 
Henry  X'lIL,  respectivelv,  vi/.  :- 

I. — "  Kvcrve  Mavor  vpon  the  Dave  that  his  vs 
sworne  and  vpon  the  daye  ol  the  elec  lion  of  a  new 
Mayor  he  is  to  keejie  a  Dynner  for  the  xxiiij  and 
their  wyeffes  and  for  all  his  ("ourt  and  all  other 
otTicers."' 

2.  —  "The  Mayor  for  the  t\iiir  heinge  shall  keepe 
vpon  e\erye  Mondaye  fur  his  Lyvetc'nute  in  his  ah- 
senie  and  for  his  courir  vpon    payne  of  vi'  viij'  to 


be  abated  out  of  his  pencion  for  everye  Mondaye 
so  makinge  Defaulte." 

We  also  gather  from  Mayor  Chappell's  will  that  he 
had  a  "long  oak  table,  with  a  lesser  scjuare  one  to 
join  it  when  his  guests  are  more  than  usually  numer- 
ous." Also,  "the  chair  of  state  wrought  with  needle- 
work :  and  the  oak  benches  with  cushions  of  bright 
colours." 

This  practice  of  the  mayor  entertaining  his  civic 
brethren  at  his  home  instead  of  the  modern  custom 
of  resorting  to  a  public  liuilding  appears  to  have 
survived  until  the  last  century  ;  for,  as  previously 
mentioned,  both  Mayor  Harris  anil  Mayor  Ware 
|)rovided  their  halls  with  mace  racks  during  their 
year  of  office.  Mayor  Harris's  mace  rack  remains 
ii:  situ,  and  Mayor  Ware's  has  found  an  appropriate 
resting-place   in  the  loc:al  museum. 


Nn.     \  I  I.— MACK     RACK 
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A  Collection  of   Fashion  Plates 

A  cuLnccTiON  of  fashion  jilates  is  interesting 
from  several  distinct  points  of  view  ;   it  is  amusing  by 
reason  of  the  Hght  it  throws  on  the  folhes  and  fancies 
of  bygone  days  :  it  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  seri- 
ous student  of  the  history  of  costume  as  well  as  to 
the  more  frivolous  designer  of  modern  gowns  ;  and 
it  enables  one  lo 
draw  admirably 
clear  mental 
pictures  of  the 
notable  women 
of  the  past,  real 
and  fictitious. 
Look  through  a 
bundle  of  early 
nineteenth-cen- 
tury plates,  and 

you  may  easily 

i  m  a  g  i  n  e  h  o  w  ^  '^ 

Catherine  Mor- 

land's  sprigged 

muslin   looked, 

and  what  her 

friend    Mrs. 

Allen's   new 

muff  and  tippet 

were  like  —  the 

m  u  {{  very  big 

and  shaggy,  the 

tippet  small  but 

coming  right  up 

to  her  ears. 

Again,  turn  to 

a  s  e  r  i  e  s  a  few 

years  older,  and 

you  will  see  how 

Evelina's  head 

was  dressed 

when  it  felt  so 


k 


( 
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No.    I.  — COURT   DRESS 


FROM    HEIDKLOFF  ; 


By   Mrs.  Head 

iiueerly  and  was  "ail  full  of  powder  and   black  pins 
with   a    great    cushion  on   top  of   it,"   and   what  the 
famous  birth-night  gown,  so  unselfishly  countermanded 
by  Belinda,  might  have  been.     With  the  aid  of  our 
collection  we  can  visualise  Mrs.  Delany's  "sweet  prin- 
cesses "  in  their  white  muslin   polonaises  and  feather- 
trimmed  white 
chip  hats,  and 
(^  u  c  e  n  C  h  a  r- 
lotte   herself  in 
her    Italian 
n  i  g  h  t  g  o  w  n  of 
purple   1  u  t  e- 
stringgarnished 
with    silver 
gauze.      I'^ven 
the  many  trans- 
format  ions  of 
M  r  s .  P  a  p  e  n  - 
diek  's  famous 
15  u  c  e    satin 
might  be  fol- 
lowed by  any- 
one sufficiently 
curiousand  per- 
severing. 

The  fashion 
plates  in  an  or- 
di  nary  collec- 
tion are  drawn 
mainly,  o  f 
course,  from 
magazines  in- 
tended special- 
ly for  ladies : 
1)  u  t  t  It  e  i  1 1  u  s- 
iratcd  publica- 
tions o  f  a  few 
d  r  e  s  s  m  a  k  i  n ;; 
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firms  form  an- 
oilur  source  of 
supply,  as  do 
t  li  e  [)  o  c  k  e  t  - 
hooks — gene- 
rally bound  in 
red  1  e  a  I  h  e  r — 
whose  very  mis- 
cellaneous con- 
tents included, 
besides  a  calen- 
dar, acrostics 
and  charades, 
riddles  and  bad 
poetry,portraits 
of  royalties  antl 
views  of  noble- 
men's seats,  and 
engravi  ngs  of 
t  h  e  n  e  w  e  s  t 
things  in  gown> 
and  bonnets. 
l!ul  the  maga- 
z  i  n  e  s  are  t  h  e 
collector's 
mainstay.  The 
t!  a  r  1  i  e  s  t  pe- 
riodical for 
women  seems 
to  have  been 
7'//(  /.  a  d !  r  s' 
J/i/r//>'v.  pu  li- 
lished  in  iOyj. 
Of  this  pioneer 
journal,  the  first 
and  third  nimi- 
bers  are  i  n  the 
1!  r  i  t  i  s  h  .M  u- 
seu  Ml,  but  its 
further  career  is 
V  e  i  1  e  d  i  ii  o  1  >  - 
scurity,  and  it  is 
not  1  i  k  e 1 V  to 


1^:. 
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No.    II.  — HEAD-DRKSSI  ^  FROM    TUB    "  KASII  lOXAHI  K    MAGAZINE,"  1786 


latter  was  si\- 
]ience  monthly: 
it  ha  d  a  f  e  w 
lash  ion  plates, 
and  a  number 
of  patterns  tor 
the  fine  em- 
broidery o  n 
muslin,  then  so 
much  in  vogue, 
a  n  d  1  n  w  h  i  c  h 
Miss  Austen 
w  as  such  a n 
adept.  Next 
year,  1786,  saw 
the  birth  of  The 
F  a  s  li  i  0 II  a  h  I  c 
.Ma '^ a'.! Ill  ,  (ir 
L  (I  1/  \  ' .»  tl  II  d 
G  c  II  // 1  III  a  II  '.f 
M<iii//i/y  A\- 
niri/c'r  nj  \iic 
/•'  a  s  li  I  II  II  i  , 
which,  accord- 
ing to  the  edi- 
torial foreword, 
aimed  at  "ad- 
ding one  more 
wreath  t  o  the 
many  that  al- 
ready encircle 
Britannia's  pol- 
ish ed  brow.' 
The  little  niag- 
a  /  i  n  e  is  not 
particularly  im- 
posing, ho  w- 
e  %■  e  r ,  in  its 
dingy  wrapper 
of  (  oarse  kivcii- 
d  e  r  -  t  i  n  t  e  d 
paper,  and  there 
is  not  much  to 


come  in  the  way  of  the  humble  collector,  who  may 
think  iiimself  lucky  if  he  is  able  to  pirk  up  the  early 
numbersof  Tin- Lady' <  .I/i?-^-.:///,,  which  made  itsdebut 
111  1770,  being  at  first  but  sparsely  "embellished"  with 
inferior  woodcuts  of  fashicjiiable  garments,  scattered 
irregularly  through  its  dull  pages. 

In  1772  was  first  ])ublished  T/iiMa,a/iiiii M,i^aziiu\ 
III-  Moiilhh  Inlclli'^eniC  oj  thi-  l-'asliions  and  DiTirsimis  : 
m  1777,  Thr  Afaga'j'iif  a  la  Modi-,  which  sei-ms  to 
iiave  been  more  or  less  of  a  trade  journal:  and  in 
17H5,    T/ii-  XiU'  /.adys  Jfaxa'Jiii'.     '{'he   i)rice  of  the 


be  saiil  in  favour  of  the  [irinting  of  its  ugly,  narrow- 
columned  [tage  :  but  the  plates,  if  of  no  great  artistic 
merit,  are,  at  least,  clearly  drawn.  In  the  first  number 
there  is  a  group  of  amazing  head-dresses  (No.  ii.), 
under  whiih  their  owners'  fiices  are  about  as  big  as 
tea-cujis,   recalling  the  lines:  — 

With  curls  oil  curls  ihey  liuiki  her  head  bufore, 
And  mount  it  with  a  fasiiionaMc  tow'r. 
A  t^ianlcsb  she  seems,  fun  look  tjeiiind. 
And  then  she  dwindles  ol  the  Jiigniy  kin<!. 

(  )iic  of  these  erections  is  described  as  the  Caiftiiii-  iii 
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AN    6.    REVOLUTIONARY    CALENDAR 
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AN    6,    KEVOLUTIONARY   CALENDAR 
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No.    VI.— HALF    DRESS,    lSl2 

FROM   ACKERMANN'S   "REPOSITORY   OK   ARTS  " 


No.    VII.  — FULL  DRESS,    l822 

FROM    ACKERMANN'S   "  REPCSITORY   OK   ARTS' 


The    Connoisseur 


Croc  he  ts  per- 
tints,  which  has 
reference  to  a 
certain  style  of 
curls  known  in 
English  as 
"  heart  -  break- 
ers." In  the 
same  number  is 
illustrated  and 
meticulously 
described  the 
"splendid  and 
magnifice  n  t 
gala  suit"  worn 
by  t  he  Prince 
of  Uales,  then 
y  o  u  n  g  a  n  d 
handsome,  at 
the  celebration 
of  (leorgelll.'s 
fo  rt  y  -n  i  n  t  h 
birthday.  Tiie 
suit,  we  are 
told,  was  made 
of  "an  orange- 
coloured  silk 
serge,  sui)erbly 
embroidered 
with  silver, 
studded  alt er- 
na  t  el  y  wi  t  h 
blue  and  white 
stones  and  with 
s[)angles  of  the 
same  colour. 
The  g  r  o  u  n  d 
was  also  varie- 
gated   all    over  ^"'^'     '"•~^'0>'''''^''    I'I^ESS  from    HEfDELOFF's    "GAl.I.EKV    OF    FASHION 

with  a  uniform  mixnure  of  spangles  and  stones.  .  .  . 
The  sleeves  were  entirely  silver  tissue,  embroidered 
with  the  stones  and  spangles,  and  the  waistcoat  was 
of  silver  tissue  superbly  ornamented."  Truly  a  suit 
worthy  of  the  Prince  Florizel,  w-lio  spent  ^,10,000  a 
year  on  his  ])ersonal  adornment ! 

In  i7i;4  a  famous  French  publication,  HeidelofTs 
Gahrie  a  la  Mo(h\  abandoned  its  Paris  office,  by  reason 
of  the  Revolution,  and  sought  safer  quarters  in  London, 
where,  in  its  luiglish  dress,  it  led  rather  a  migratory 
existence,  being  issued  from  various  addresses  during 
the  ensuing  years.  The  Galloy  nf  Faskimi,  as  it  be- 
camt',  had  two  large  hand-coloured  plates  in  each 
monthly  number,  accompanied  by  brief  but  lucid 
descri])lions.  No.  i.  is  one  of  these  for  July,  1798, 
an<i  >hows  the  wondrous  hoop  worn  com[)ulsorily  by 
ladies  attending  the  ICnglish  Court,  until  (leorgc  I\'. 
abolished  it — one  of  the  few  meritorious  actions  which 
•  an  be  placed  to  his  credit.  The  <jthcr  jilate  from  /'//<■ 
(iiilliiy  (Xo.  iii.)  depicts  a  lady  in  morning  dress, 
which  includes,  to  quote  the  description,  "a  I'clisse 
ol  i'urkcy  light  green  Silk  lined  with  purple,  the  ca[)e 
and  cuffs  trimmed  with  black  fringe,  .  .  .  (Irecn 
.Morocco  slippers  bound  with  \ellow  and  laced  with 
<  rocodile-colourcd  ribbon."  It  is  regrettable  that  of 
these  remarkable  slippers  only  one  toe  can  be  seen! 


The  fourth  and 
fifth  ill  ustra- 
tions  are  taken 
from  an  admir- 
able series  of 
plates  publish- 
ed  in    Paris 
right  through 
the  Directory, 
the  Consulate, 
and   the  early 
yearsof  the  first 
Empire.    They 
are  of  great  in- 
terest, showing 
as  they  do  the 
amazing — o  n  e 
might  say  hor- 
rifying— eccen- 
t  r  i  c  i  t  i  e  s  of 
fem  i  n  i  n  e  cos- 
tume d  u  ring 
those    mad 
days.     Here  is 
seen  Carlyle's 
"beautiful,  ad- 
ventu  rou  s  Ci- 
toy  e  n  n  e  ,  in 
costume  of 
the  Ancient 
Greeks  .... 
her  sweeping 
tresses  snood- 
ed  by  glittering 
antique  fillet 
....    her  lit- 
tle feet  naked 
as  in  antique 
'799       .s  t  a  t  u  e  s,  w  1 1  h 
mere  sandals  and  winding-strings  of  ribband  defying 
the  tVost,"  with  her  hair  combed  up  iVom  her  neck  a 
hi  Sacrifiec,  or,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  ghastly  idea, 
cut  short  at  the  nape  a  la  Tiliis.     Mimic  fetters  hang 
at  her  ears  and  throat,  fit  ornaments,  indeed,  for  wear 
at  the  notorious  bals  des  vic-thiies,  to  which  only  those 
might  gain  admittance  who  had  lost  one  or  more  of 
their  nearest  and  dearest  by  the  guillotine.    The  most 
striking  of  the  two  figures  reproduced  here  has  her 
bodice  adorned  with  cnnssKri's  a  la  Victimc,  according 
to  the   description  beneath — in  plain   English,  sham 
pinioning  cords,  while  her  head  is  suggestively  draped 
in    a    kerchief   gruesomely    jiatterned    with    irregular 
blotches  of  blood-red. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  rule  English  fashion 
plates  are  inferior  to  those  produced  in  France,  but 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions.  For  instance, 
".Madam"  Lanchester,  a  dressmaker  practising  her 
art  in  New  Bond  Street,  when  the  nineteenth  century 
was  young,  issued  a  good  set,  as  No.  x.,  dated  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  will  sufficiently  exemplify.  The  Lanchester 
plates  are  of  large  size,  and  far  superior  in  every  way 
to  those  of  other  dressmakers  of  the  same  period. 

I'ashions  for  men  were  usually  ignored  by  I^nglish 
journals,  liut  Lc  Jhan  Maiulc.  ar  Literary  aittl  J-'ashioii- 
ahlc  Ma'^azi/ic,    for    1807,    presents    some    delightful 
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CATHF^.RINli    LADY    liAMl'l-VI.DI-: 
HV    SIK'    .JOSHUA    REYNOI.OS 
In   the   National  Gallery 
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gentlemen  in  the  ijuaint 
suits  of  the  time.  But, 
generally  speaking, 
plates  from  /<•  Beau 
Mtoulf  are  only  moder- 
ately desirable,  and 
not  to  be  co  iii  pared 
with  those  published  in 
Aekermann's  Repository 
of. i  its.  Three  of  the  lat- 
ter (Nos.vi.,  vii.andviii.) 
are  reproduced  here, 
and  of  them  the  picture 
of  the  head-dresses  of 
I  he  peri  od  (  Decem- 
ber, 1S14)  is  perhaps  the 
most  attractive.  The 
faces  that  the  pictures(iue 
bonnets  so  coi|ucltishly 
enframeare  really  pretty, 
and  the  colouring  is  deli- 
cate. The  dress  of  the 
lady  in  No.  vi.  (January, 
iiSij)  is  effective,  the 
soft  pa  le  grey  of  t  h  e 
clinging  gown  being 
]ilcasantly  relieved  by 
touches  of  scarlet  in 
cuffs,  cape-lining,  redi- 
cule,  capote,  and — 
shoes  !  I  n  t  h  e  t  h  i  r  d 
Ackermann  plate  ( Janu 
ary,  1822)  we  see  t  h  i 
wider  skirt,  stiffened  and 
over-tri  111  nied  at  the 
hem,  wh  ich  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  to  de- 
velop into  the  crinoline. 
Another  famous  mag- 
azine, the  earlier  vol- 
umes whereof  are  rich 
mines  for  the  collector, 
was  /(7  Bel/r  .hsem/'/e'i-. 
which  first  ap])earcd  in 
1806.  It  had  at  one 
time  an  enormous  circu- 
lation, and  ])lates  from 
it  (one, dated  May,  181  7, 
is  shown  in  No.  xi.)  are 
among  those  most  fre- 
quently met  with.  It 
jiassed  through  many 
changes  of  fortune  be- 
fore it  was  finally  merged 
into  'J'/ie  Court  Maj^a- 
zt/if,  edited  by  the  Hon. 
.Mrs,  Norton.  Another 
journal  of  the  same  name 
soon  ajjpeared,  however, 
and  this  reincarnation, 
or  imitation,  existed  for 
some  years,  but  its  plates 
are  poor  and  lia  rdly 
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worth  buying,  even  at  the 
very  lowest  price. 

No,  ix.,  the  last  il- 
lustration from  the  col- 
lection on  which  these 
notes  are  based,  is  from 
one  of  the  various  "new- 
series"'  of  the  original 
L<!  Belle  Asscmblee,  and 
is  dated  October,  1830. 
Here  is  displayed  the 
queer  fashion  of  arrang- 
ing t  he  hair  in  bows, 
whicli  became  so  ab- 
surdly exaggerated  a  few- 
years  later,  and  the  dis- 
figuring sleeves  of  the 
period,  also  not  vet  at 
their  ugliest. 

Of  t  he  other  ])eriodi- 
cals  yielding  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  harvest 
of  plates  may  be  singled 
out  for  mention  Tin- 
Lad}  ■  V  Mine  mil  ^  or  Pol  lit  ■ 
Repository  oj  Amiisemeiit 
a  II  d  Instruction  (1806), 
which,  according  to  its 
title-page,  aimed  at  be- 
ing "an  Assemblage  of 
whatever  can  tend  to 
please  the  Fancy,  inte- 
rest the  Mind,  and  exalt 
the  Character  of  the 
British  Fair,"  The  Netv 
British  Lady's  Mat^aziiie 
(1818),  Black'ivood s  La- 
dy's Magazine,  and  the 
IVorld  of  Fashion,  the 
two  latter  belonging  to 
the  eighteen- thirties. 
Then  there  are  several 
monthlies  of  diminutive 
size,  such  as  The  Poeket 
Jlai^aziiie  and  The  Cab- 
inet, but  their  plates  are 
not  only  small,  but  infe- 
rior, being  badly  drawn, 
and  worse  coloured. 

A  collection,  whether 
large  or  small,  should  be 
alw-ays  carefully  classi- 
fied, so  as  to  render  it  an 
easy  matter  to  refer  to 
any  plate  of  any  period. 
But  if  a  considerable 
number  of  plates  is  pos- 
sessed, it  is  practicableto 
form  sub-divisions,  deal- 
ing with  special  subjects 
in  a  way  which  adds 
much  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  whole. 


Old   Plate   in   the   Imperial   Museum,  Vienna 
Part    II.  By   E.  Alfred   Jones,   M.A. 


RKAlif;RS  of  The  Connoisbkur  will  remem- 
ber the  magnificent  Russian  gold  and  jewelled  bowl 
{brafiita)  given  by  the  Tsar  Michael  of  Russi;t  to 
King  Wladislas  of  Poland,  which  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  previous  article  on  the  plate  at 
Vienna  in  the  July  number.  Since  that  article  was 
written  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Austria  has  been  pub- 
lished, and,  according  to  one  of  the  clauses,  certain 
objects  of  artistic  and  historical  interest,   carried  off 


by  the  Hajisburg  and  other  dynasties  from  Italy, 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  are  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  countries,  if  their  removal  were 
illegal.  The  only  object  named  in  the  list  for  Poland 
is  this  Russian  gold  bowl,  which  had  been  removed 
at  the  first  partition  of  that  kingdom  in  1772,  when 
Austria  seized  her  share  of  the  spoil. 

Similar  steps  may  perhaps  be  recommended  with 
a  view   to   restore   to   Windsor   Castle   a   number  of 
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interesting  pieces  of  old  plate  in  gold  and  silver,  both 
French  and  English,  now  on  tlie  continent  of  Euro[)e, 
which   would  seem  to  ha\e  been  removed  from  the 


in  the  manner  affected  by  (lerman  goldsmiths  of  the 
Renaissance.  By  this  same  silversmith  is  a  silver 
plaque  of  the   Holy  l'"amily,  also  at  Vienna. 


Nii.   II. 
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Nn.     II.  —  I.ARGK    EWKR 


ANOrHER    VIEW 


collection  of  the  Oown  of  luigland  dining  one  of  the 
periodical  visits  of  the  ("ourl  of  Hanover. 

One  of  the  show-jjicces  in  plate  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  \'ienna  is  the  imposing  silver-gilt  dish, 
27  in.  long,  by  Christoph  I, dicker,  a  talented  gold- 
smith who  lloiirished  at  Augsl:)urg  m  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  interior  of  the  dish,  as 
will  be  observed  from  the  illustration  (Xo.  i.).  is  deco- 
rated with  mythological  subjects  in  relief,  while  the 
border  is  se[)arated  into  four  sei  lions  bv  bold  marks 
and  scrolls,   partially  enamelled,  llir  whole  conceived 


Nicolaus  .'Schmidt,  of  Nuremberg,  the  maker  of  an 
important  nautilus  cup  at  Windsor  Castle,  was  a  gold- 
smith who  sjtecialised  in  objects  of  silver  embel- 
lished with  ])ieces  of  mother-of-pearl  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  buffets  and  dining  tables  of  his  noble 
patrons.  Two  views  of  a  large  ewer,  2\\i  in.  high, 
by  this  craftsman,  are  here  illustrated  (No.  ii.).  The 
tail  of  the  figure  of  a  mermaid  underneath  the  mouth 
of  the  ewer  is  set  with  small,  plain  flat  pieces  of  pearl. 
( 'ircukir  pieces  of  pearl,  each  .set  with  a  single  gem, 
and   enclosed  ill    a   scrolled    frame,  are  employed  as 
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ornaments  for  the 
lower  part  of  the 
ewer,  the  foot 
having  six  stnall 
clusters  of  pearl 
beads  fixed  on 
scrolled  orna- 
ments, and  giv- 
ing to  the  ewer  a 
touch  of  Oriental 
splendour.  With 
this  ewer  is  a 
companion  dish 
of  imposing  di- 
mensions, also 
embellished  with 
mother-of-pearl. 
■  The  (lerman 
drinking  horn  in 
the  form  of  a 
dragon,   here 
illustrated,  was 
mounted  b  y  a 
goldsmith   of 
Augsburg  at  the 
e  n  d  o  f  t  h  e  s  i  X- 
teenth    or  the 


No.    111.— GEK.\1AN    DRINKING    HORN    IN    THE    FORM    OF    A    DRAGON 
ArCSBURG,    SIXTEENTH-SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 


beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury (No.  iii.) 

Tankards  have 
been  popular 
drinking  vessels 
in  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and 
England  since 
thesixteenthcen- 
tury.  Many  of 
the  earlier  (ier- 
man  silver  tank- 
ards were  of  small 
dimensions,  as 
they  were  also  in 
CO  litem  porary 
England.  In  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury they  became 
larger,  and  less 
restrained  in 
decoration.  Two 
earl)'  ( i  e  r  m  a  n 
tankardsofsilver- 
gilt  in  the  Im- 
perial Museum 
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have  been  selected  for  illustration  in  this  article.  One 
is  five  inches  high,  and  its  body  is  separated  into 
seven  pointed  panels,  engraved  with  figures  represent- 
ing the  seven  jjlanets  of  ancient  astronomy,  with  their 


left  the  hands  of  its  maker,  believed  to  have  been  one 
Hans  Zeiher,  of  Nuremberg.*  A  silver-gilt  vessel  by 
the  same  goldsmith  as  the  Earl  of  Home's  tankard, 
is  in  the   Imperial   Museum  at  \ienna,  but,  unfortu- 


/ 
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No.     IX.— OBLONG     SILVER    CASKET 

respective  titles  added  to  each  :  lvna,  mercvrivs, 
VKNVS,  SOL,  >L^RS,  ivpiDER  and  SATVRXVS.  Inside 
the  tankard  is  set  a  plaque  of  Charity.  Plaques  of 
various  scenes  from  classical  mythology  and  biblical 
history,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  and  medals  and 
coins,  were  favourite  additions  to  the  covers  or  in- 
teriors of  German  tankards  of  all  periods.  Busts  of 
various  human  figures  are  engraved  in  the  seven  com- 
partments of  the  cover  of  this  tankard,  the  finial  of 
which  is  missing  (No.  iv.). 

In  the  second  and  slightly  larger  tankard  the  point- 
ed panels  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  other  sections, 
are  filled  with  an  ornamentation  of  flat  scrolls.  This 
tankard  is  likewise  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (Xo.  v.). 

Some  surprise  was  recently  expressed  at  the  high 
price  of  ;^9oo  realised  on  June  17th  last,  at  Christie's 
auction  rooms,  for  a  small  German-silver  tankard,  5  in. 
high,  attributed  to  one  \'.  Moringer,  of  Augsburg,  who 
died  in  1566.  This  tankard,  from  the  Earl  of  Home's 
important  collection  of  plate,  is  decorated  with  inter- 
laced strapwork  and  scroll  ornamentation  in  the  so- 
called  Flotner  style,  and  is  set  with  three  chased  masks 
in  scrolled  frames  in  high  relief.  An  illustration  is 
included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale,  lot  70.  The 
writer  noticed  a  resemblance  betw^een  the  ornamenta- 
tion and  the  masks  on  this  tankard  and  those  on  a 
German  domestic  silver  cup,  used  as  a  chalice  in  the 
remote  church  of  Llanfechell,  in  Anglesey,  since  the 
date  of  its  gift  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  Rev.  David 
Lloyd  and  his  wife,  in  16S6 — a  century  after  it  had 


nately,  it  cannot  be  illustrated  in  this  article.  An 
illustration  may,  however,  be  seen  in  Ug's  album, 
KuiistindiislricHcr  Gegenstande,  1895,  plate  viii. 

Selection  of  the  order  of  illustrating  the  specimens 
of  plate  in  this  article  has  been  made  at  random,  and 
their  arrangement  in  chronological  order  has  not  been 
attempted.  From  tankards  of  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  we  turn  to  a  tall  German  silver-gilt 
cup  of  the  first  half  of  the  same  century,  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  spear  in  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  a  shield  of  arms,  described  as  the  arms 
of  ^"on  Montfort,  the  total  height  of  the  cup  being 
I  Si  in.  (No.  vi.).  The  polished  lobes  on  the  body, 
cover,  and  foot  of  the  cup  are  the  precursors  of  the 
larger  and  bolder  lobes  so  popular  in  later  German 
standing  cups  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. This  cup  came  from  the  great  collection  of 
precious  objects,  partly  inherited  from  his  father,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (1556-1564),  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  \'.,  and  a  great  collector  of  works  of 
art,  by  the  founder  of  the  Amras  collection,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Tyrol,  to  whom  the  celebrated 
golden  salt-cellar  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  had  belonged 
before  his  death  in  1595. 

A  conspicuous  object  in  the  collection  at  X'ienna  is 
the  large  Seychelles-nut  ewer,  carved  with  tritons  and 
other  marine  subjects,  and  elaborately  mounted  in 
silver-gilt  by   Anthony  Schweinberger,  goldsmith  to 


*    E.    Alfred  Jones,    The   Church    Plate  of  Ihe  Diocese  of 
/iiiiigor,   1906,   i>.   31    (illustrated). 
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tlie  court  of  the  ICniperor  Rudolph  II.  from  1587  subjects,  the  borders  enamelled  with  insects  and  fes- 
until  his  death  in  or  about  1603.  This  curious  toons  of  flowers,  which  was  executed  there  in  16:^5 
piece  is  illustrated  by  I.eitnerin  Die  Hcn'on-ai:;eiuish n        for  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  (1637-1657). 


.\.).  .\. 
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N(i.    .\I.— I'.EAKER.    .SET    WITH    ROCK    CRYSTAL    AND    ENAMEL 


Ai/iis/:i-er/;i-  do-  Sihai-.kaDiiiur  </t's  Ofslt-rreiiiiisi/ivii 
Kius,-r/iaiise.<,  1870  1873,  where  also  may  be  studied 
drawings  (jf  several  other  important  objects  in  this  col- 
lection—  Imperial  regalia,  jewels,  vessels  of  rock  crys- 
tal, agate,  lai)is-la/.uli.  and  other  stones,  some  carved 
and  richly  mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  and  enamelled 
and  set  with  precious  jewels.  Xol  a  lew  of  these 
vessels  were  probably  lashioned  by  the  skilled  lapi- 
daries of  I'rague,  in  liohemia.  such  as  the  large  hex- 
agonal crystal  ewer,  carved  wiih  huidscapes  and  other 


A  carved  crystal  cup  and  co\er,  mounted  in  silver- 
gilt  by  a  German  goldsmith  in  the  transitional  period 
between  the  Gothic  and  the  Renaissance,  is  the  next 
piece  illustrated  (No.  vii.).  Unfortunately  the  writer 
lias  mislaid  his  copy,  made  some  years  ago,  of  the 
German  inscrijitions  engraved  on  this  cup  and  on  the 
nautilus  cup  now  to  be  mentioned. 

The  popularity  of  the  nautilus-shell  cup  as  an  orna- 
ment for  the  table  in  the  Germany  of  the  Renaissance 
and  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  familiar  to  all  who 
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have  studied  the  bygoneart  of  the  Crerman  goldsmith. 
Many  ornate  specimens,  enriched  with  enamelled  and 
jewelled  mounts,  have  survived  in  great  European  col- 
lections, including  the  Imperial  collection  at  Vienna. 

One  of  those  at  Vienna  is  surmounted  by  an  en- 
amelled figure,  and  supported  by  a  stem  in  the  form 
of  a  mermaid — a  favourite  device  for  the  stems  of 
nautilus-shell  cups.  This  specimen  came  from  the 
atelierof  a  \'icnnese  goldsmith,  one  Mar.K  Kornbliim, 
who  died  in  1591.  Another  nautilus  cup  in  the  same 
collection,  mounted  by  a  Dutch  goldsmith,  recalls  the 
nautilus  cups  displayed  in  Dutch  pictures  of  ''Still 
Life  "  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  specimen 
by  a  craftsman  of  Utrecht,  in  the  \"ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

So  highly  valued  as  a  sjjecimen  of  the  goldsmith's 
art  was  the  nautilus  cup  at  Windsor  Castle,  by 
Nicolaus  Schmidt,  of  Nuremberg — the  maker  of  the 
ewer  described  earlier — that  Flaxnian,  the  sculptor, 
and  other  artists,  regarded  it  as  worthy  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini.* 

A  specimen  of  a  (lerman  nautilus  cup  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century  is  here  illustrated  (No.  viii.). 

The  oblong  silver  casket,  perhaps  an  inkstand, 
illustrated  (No.  ix.),  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
partiality  of  the  German  craftsmen  of  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  application  of  insects, 
small  animals,  shells,  lizards  and  frogs,  often  en- 
amelled in  suitable  colours,  to  the  decoration  of 
plate.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  masters  in  this 
kind  of  work  was  Wenzel  Jamnitzer,  of  Nuremberg 
(1508-1583). 

A  sixteenth-century  covered  beaker,  standing  on 
grotes(jue  animal  feet,  is  now  shown  (No.  x.).  The 
whole  of  the  body  is  enamelled  with  divers  animals 


E.  Alfred  Jones,  The  Gold  and  Silver  of  Windsor  Castle. 


and  birds  in  white — stags,  goats,  horses,  eagles — on  a 
background  of  stars  and  crescents,  not  to  be  associated, 
as  was  once  suggested,  with  the  versatile  Frederick  II. 
(1194-1250),  Roman  Emperor,  King  of  Sicily  and  of 
Jerusalem,  who  formed  a  menagerie  of  strange  ani- 
mals, antl  was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  treatise  on 
falconry. 

The  eleventh  and  last  specimen  of  the  art  of  the 
goldsmith,  the  lapidary  and  enameller,  illustrated  in 
this  article,  is  another  and  more  ornate  beaker  of  the 
same  form,  which  came  from  the  great  collection  of 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol,  already  mentioned. 
The  body  and  the  cover  are  set  with  fine  narrow  strips 
of  rock  crystal,  and  are  ornamented  with  threads  of 
gold  and  silver  set  in  the  enamel.  Affixed  to  the 
centre  of  the  body  are  five  angels,  holding  the  letters 
A  E  I  o  \ .  Enamelled  on  the  cup,  above  the  angels, 
is  the  interpretaticm  of  these  letters,  in  small  scrolls, 
namely,  A(Aii-.\  eivs  ivste  omnia  vincit.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  III.  (1415-1493),  I'l---  original 
owner  of  this  beaker,  loved  to  adorn  his  books  and 
other  objects  with  the  same  letters,  a  E  i  o  v,  repre- 
senting Austria'  est  imf-crarc  orin  iinkvrso,  or,  in 
(German,  A/ks  Erdrciih  ist  Oesterreiili  i/iitcrt/ia/i. 
Surmounting  the  cover  is  a  figure  in  armour  and  a 
cloak  of  flaming  gold,  holding  in  one  hand  a  banner 
and  a  shield  in  the  other,  both  enamelled  with  various 
Imperial  arms  of  Austria.  Mgures  of  angels  on  the 
edge  of  the  cover  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
carry  enamelled  shields  of  various  arms,  while  the  feet 
are  formed  of  three  pairs  of  lions,  also  bearing  shields 
of  enamelled  arms. 

Mention  should  have  been  made  earlier  of  the 
existence  in  this  Imperial  collection  of  the  gold  cup 
and  onyx  ewer  which  were  given  with  the  Cellini  salt 
by  Charles  IX.  of  France  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Tyrol. 
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I'ART    OF    UGOLINO'S    GREAT    ALTAR-PIF.CE    (jjjS) 


National   Gallery    Report,    1918 

The  most  imiiortant  acquisitions  made  by 
the  trustees  in  191S  arc  the  block  of  French  pictures 
purchased  o  u  t 
of  a  s  p  e  I  ■  i  a  1 
grant  made  by 
t  he  <  'i  o  vern- 
lurnt.  In  pass- 
ing, we  should 
grat ef u  1 1  y  re- 
cog  11  i  se  t  li  e 
generosity  and 
foresight  of  the 
'I"  r  e  a  su  ry  i  n 
making  this 
grant  at  a  time 
ot  exceptional 
a n X  i  c  t  y  and 
llnancial  stress, 
'i'lie  [jiciures 
bought  in  I'aris 
at  the  Degas 
sale  during  the 
1  a s t  week  in 
Man  h,  icjiS, 
are  as  follows  : 
3285.  Corel, 
7' A  t  Claitdian 
.■l(/iiciiiii/,?>\  in. 
by  13  in.  This 
is  an  unusual 
Corot,  in  that 


it  is  a  sketch  made  on  the  spot.      I 
expected,  with  a  most  delicate  skv 
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t  is  fre^h  and  un- 
and  broad,  swift 
handling.  It 
appears  to  have 
hung  in  Degas' 
liedroom. 

3286.  Dela- 
croix, Baron 
Sihwi tcr,  qo.V 
in.  by  59  in. 
D  e  1  a  c  r  o  i  x  , 
doubtfu  lly  re- 
presented in 
the  Nati  onal 
Gallery,  is  now 
s  h  o  w  n  i  11  a 
work  of  his  best 
quality.  This 
life-size  full- 
length  is  typi- 
cal of  his  revolt 
from  classic 
sentiment,  and 
a  pioneer  of  all 
w.  odern  ]ior- 
trait  "realism." 
r  h  e  pai  nting 
( i  I  the  I'l  g  u  r  e 
and  t  h  e  ktrge 
|)ot  of  magno- 
lias is  masterly, 


Xdfiojui/   Callcyy    Report 


and  in  a  style  that 
lias  developed  in- 
to Mr.  Sargent's. 

3290.  Ingres, 
(Edipus  and  the 
Sphinx,  7  in.  by 
5 1  in.  As  an  e.\- 
ample  of  this 
master's  classi- 
cism, this  littk- 
picture  is  histori- 
cally important. 
It  represents  h  i  s 
early  style,  when 
his  inspi  rat  ion 
was  drawn  from 
the  newly  ad- 
mired art  of 
Hellenistic  and 
Roman  models. 

3291.  Ingres, 
M .  No  rvi II s , 
38^  in.  by  31  in. 
Ingres  will  prob- 
ably be  remem- 
bered longest  by 
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the  portraits  of 
the  period  and 
kind  to  which  this 
work  belongs. 
Seeing  that  the 
chances  of  secur- 
ing an  example  of 
Ingres  for  Eng- 
land were  looked 
upon  as  most  re- 
m o  t  c , we  h a v e 
been  singularly 
lucky  in  securing 
s  o  remarkable  a 
master  piece  as 
this.     Portraits 
ihat  will   stand 
comparison  with 
Holbein,  in  tech- 
iiiq  ue  and  out- 
l(jok,  are  few  ;  of 
them  this  is  a  con- 
spicuous success. 
3292.     Ingres, 
A'ogcr  delivefing 
Atti^elica,   i8f  in. 
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by  15  J  in.  This 

r  L'  p  r  e  s  e  n  t  s 
another  step  in 
ilie  evolution 
ot  Ingres'  art, 
and  links  up  his 
earlier  with  his 
later  manner. 
-\  slightly  dif- 
ferent version 
is  i  n  t  h  e  Lou- 
\  re.  In  posses- 
sing this  exam- 
ple of  Ingres, 
of  about  18 1(), 
and  3293,  Pi/i- 
dar  offering  his 
Lvre  to  Homer, 
13  ,■  in. by  i  lin.. 
the  National 
Callery  clearly, 
if  briefly,  indi- 
^•ates  the  stages 
<if  his  develop- 
ment. 

32  94.\,33  94i:. 
Manet,  Exeeii- 
tion  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximi- 
liaii,  3  S  :-J  in. 
by  23  in.  'l'hi.s, 
a  [jortion  of 
Manet's  j^.vct -.v- 
tion  of  Maximilian  (1S67),  is  a  highly  characteristic 
example  of  the  great  leader  of  the  French  Impression- 
ist movement.  As  the  two  Lane  Collection  Manets 
will  presumably  go  to  the  modern  Foreign  C'.allery 
when  it  is  built,  the  acquisition  of  this  fine  Hals-like 
example  of  this  rare  painter  is  most  welcome,  more 
especially  as  it  had  seemed  unlikely  that  good  ex- 
amples of  this  comparatively  rare  painter  would  come 
within  the  Gallery's  reach.  (N.B. — The  larger  part  of 
this  i)icture,  depicting  the  firing  party,  has  just  Iteen 
exhibited.) 

3296.  Rousseau,  Valley  of  St.  Vincent,  7^  in.  by 
12;'  in.  This  is  an  example  of  Rousseau's  early 
manner,  before  lie  settled  at  IJarbi/on. 

^297.  Ricard,  Portrait  if  a  Man,  25  in.  by  21  in. 
This  artist,  who  died  in  1873,  is  hardly  known  in 
England.  Portraits  by  him  are  in  the  Luxembourg 
and  many  I'rc-nch  provincial  galleries. 

3314.  \.  van  Borssum,  Ganleii  Seeiie,  13]  in.  l)y 
174  in.  This  signed  exani[)le  of  an  uncoiiimon  painter, 
who  is  known  better  in  his  drawings  than  his  pictures. 
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i;y   iNi-.RES  (3291) 


IS  an  instance 
of  the  kind  of 
pictures  that 
are  needed  to 
represent  the 
minor  men  in 
the  National 
t'lallery.  Fuller 
representation 
in  this  way  is  of 
special  value  to 
students.  Pre- 
sented by  J.  r. 
Heseltine,  Esq. 
33i5.G.Hon- 
thorst,  A  Dutcli 
Officer,  46i;  in. 
by  35^  in.  An- 
other sig  ned 
example  of  a 
minor,  t hough 
interesting, 
painter.  (See 
The  CoNNOis- 
SEU  R,  vol.  li., 
p.  173.)  Pre- 
sented anony- 
mously. 

3-516.  Down- 
man,  Sir  Ralph 
.1  be  r  c roinby 
and  hii  Son  (?), 
30  in.  by  25  in. 
Oils  by  I)ownman  are  relativelv  rare.  This  attractive 
and  characteristic  example  strengthens  the  representa- 
tion of  the  English  school.  (See  The  Con.noisskuk, 
vol.  li.,  p.  1 68.)     Presented  by  L.  Duveen,  Esq. 

3317.  A.  Devis,  senr.,  A  Ladxina  Park,  24  in.  by 
16  in.  The  purchase  of  this  charming  example  of  a 
little-known  English  painter  is  another  step  towards  the 
much-needed  exhibition  of  native  artists  in  the  National 
collection.    (See  The  Connoisseur   vol.  li.,  p.  237.) 

331S-19.  Tiepolo,  The  Building  and  Procession  of 
the  Trofan  Horse,  15:^  in.  by  26}  in.  and  15^  in.  by 
261  in.  These  spirited  and  attractive  sketches  in 
Tiepolo's  best  manner  considerably  add  to  his  repre- 
sentation at  the  gallery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
time  a  large  and  equally  fine  work  by  this  most  bril- 
liant painter  and  draughtsman  will  be  secured. 

3336.  Bernardo  da  Parenzo,  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  9!  in.  by  Zh  in.  The  lesser  painters  of 
the  early  Paduan  and  North  Italian  schools  are  but 
little  known  in  England.  Parenzo,  or  Parentino, 
who   comes   in   the   wake  of    Mantegna,   and   shares 
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the  outlook  ot  painters  like  Cossa,  Tura,  and  Ercole 
di  Roberti,   is  now  represented  for  the    first    time. 


besides  parts  of  the  upper  members.     This  kind  of 
gift,   which    promotes   the   reunion  of  dismembered 


SOLDIER    EXAMINING    HIi    RIFLE    (DEIAILJ 


BV    MANET   (3294H) 


3375-337S.  Ugohno  da  Siena,  The  Di-posi/ioii,  A 
Prophet,  T-MO  Apostles,  Two  A?igels.  The  generous 
gift  of  these  parts  of  Ugohno's  great  altar-piece,  origi- 
nally in  Sta  Croce,  Florence,  considerably  helps  the 
reassembling  of  this  work.  The  National  Gallery  had 
two  predella  pieces  before,  and  now  gains  another, 


paintings,    is   most   valuable.       Presented    by    Henry 
Wagner,  Esq. 

3343.  Reynolds,  Catherine  Lady  Bampjylde,  ()2\\n. 
by56iin.  Painted  in  1777.  This  is  characteristic  of 
a  mass  of  Reynolds's  "Society"  successes.  Bequeathed 
by  Alfred  dt-  Rothschild,  Esq.,  C.V.O. 
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Notes  and  Queries 

[The  Editor  inyiles  the  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  wlio  may  be  able  to  impart  tbe  information  required  by  Correspondents.] 


Unidkntii  iM>  I'oRiuAii  (No.  316). 
Sir, — Tliis  life-si/.u  portrait  was  found  amongst  mis- 
cellaneous effects  purchased  by  me  some  years  back 
at  a  house  at  Millwall.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
name  of  the  artist,  nor  of  whom  it  is  a  portrait  :  there 
does  not  appear  to  he  any  signature  upon  it.  Vour 
assistance  in  getting  information  on  these  points  would 
be  esteemed. — J.  E.  Tirner. 

STf.\RT  I'uRiR.AiTs  (August,  1919). 
Sir,  —  In  reference  to  Miss  Margaret  Toynbee's 
enfjuiry  re  picture  of  Prince  James  Edward  Stuart 
'vith  /lis  sister  Louise  Afarie  as  cliildren,  chasi/ix  a 
i'ltttc-rjly  in  the  Gardens  at  St.  Germains,  I  fancy 
1  remember  seeing  a  ])ortrait  of  him  with  his  sister 
as  children,  in 
1  9  I  3,  in  the 
Ciruuthuuse, 
at  Bruges,  but 
I  do  not  re- 
member whe- 
ther they  were 
cliasing  butter- 
flies. I  think 
the  curator  or 
attendant 
there  said  the 
picture  was 
mentioned  by 
Miss  Strick- 
land in  o n c 
of  her  books. 
He  said  it  was 
a  portrait  of 
James  II.  of 
1-^ngland,  with 
iiis  sister  Lou- 
ise, but  that 
was  a  paljjaljlc 
error.  Of 
course,  t he 
picture  may 
not  be  at  I5ru- 
ges  since  the 
<  ■ernian  occu- 
pation,  but 
.MissToynbee 
might  make  (ji6)  cmden]ikikd   portkait 


further  enquiries  in  that  direction.  The  unidentified 
painting  (No.  309)  looks  like  a  picture  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene.— 1\  Y   L.  D.  Tetler. 

Unidentified  Paintings  (Nos.  317  and  318). 

Sir, — I  send  you  photographs  of  two  pictures  in  my 
possession.  \Vhen  I  obtained  them,  some  forty  years 
ago,  I  was  informed  that  another  picture  of  similar 
characteristics,  representing  The  Crucifixion,  had  just 
been  sold.  I  have  no  idea  what  became  of  the  last- 
named,  and  should  be  interested  if  your  readers  could 
give  me  any  information  about  either  the  history  of 
this  or  of  the  two  works  reproduced  herewith.  The 
measurements  of  my  pictures  are  37  in.  by  29  in., 
and  they  undoubtedly  date  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 

tury. — (Mrs.) 
.\I.  Tucker. 

Unidentified 
Paintinc, 
(No.  314, 
September, 
1919). 
Sir, —  This 
is  obviou.sly  a 
copy  from  Rus- 
tic Co  nvers  a- 
tion,  by  James 
Ward.  S  o  m  e 
minor  altera- 
tions have  been 
made  in  the 
straw  and  other 
objects  in  the 
f  o  r  e  g  r  ( I  u  ml , 
but  ot  herwise 
the  com  posi- 
tion is  identi- 
cal.  Judging 
by  the  drawing, 
as  shown  in  the 
photograph,  I 
should  say  that 
the  picture  is 
neither  a  n 
original  nor  a 
replica. 
Cecil  Bovt  e. 
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The  Small 

Collector, 

Part  I. 

(August, 

1919). 
Sir, — In  his 
most  readable 
article,  Mr. 
Boluin  Lynch 
is  uncertain  as 
t  o  t  h  e  raisoii 
d'etre  of,  illus- 
tration No.  i.\. 
Judging  from 
the  photo- 
graph, this  is  a 
rude  version 
of  the  carya- 
tids appearing 
on  the  back  of  (517)  u.mdentified   painting 

Elizabethan  bedsteads.  It  is  evidently  a  country 
piece,  as  Mr.  Lynch  suggests,  and  is  probably  a  late 
survival  of  the  old  decoration. 

When  describing  the  armchair,  No.  iv.,  the  writer 
seems  to  have  set  its  age  at  the  earliest  possible  limit. 
Without  seeing  the  original,  most  collectors  would 
assign  it  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Lynch  has  some  special  inter- 
nal knowledge  of  the  piece. — J.  Codrington  Brett. 

Unidentified  Paintini;(Xo.  31  i,  September,  19 19). 
Sir, — In  my  opinion  this  picture  is  painted  by  Jan 
Vander  Lys.  He  was  born  at  Ereda,  1600  :  died  if'57- 
— Augustine 
Sargent. 

John 

Russell. 

Sir, — Not- 
ing the  quick- 
ening and  re- 
viving interest 
in  pastel  work 
of  late,  and  the 
various  refer- 
ences and  pic- 
tures  in  The 
Con  n  o 1 s  - 
s  K  u  R ,  more 
especially  to 
the  produc- 
tions of  John 
Russell,  R.A., 


I  should  be 
glad  to  learn 
from  you,  or 
any  one  of 
vour  readers, 
how  this  aitist 
signed  his 
works  usually. 
I  h  a  \'  e  a 
fine  pastel  of 
a  young  hums- 
man  ;  but  what 
1  take  for  a 
signature  is  so 
indistinct  ihat 
it  is  only  ron- 
jectural.  I 
think  I  can 
trace  -d. printed 
capi  tal  " K,' 
and  the  end  letters  "ELL"  in  similar  printed  char- 
acters. If  John  Russell  signed  his  name  in  printed 
letters,  I  believe- my  pastel  would  prove  to  be  by 
that  excellent  artist.  Perhaps  someone  will  kindly 
enlighten  me?— J.  Francis  Pitman. 

Glass  Bell. 
Sir,— A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  collector  of  old 
glass,  has  in  his  collection  a  glass  bell.  It  is  purple 
in  colour  and  about  three  inches  high.  Engraved  on 
it  are  crossed  bones  surmounted  by  the  figure  ot  an 
owl.  The  clapper  is  a  glass  skull,  and  is  attached  to 
the  bell  by  a  glass  serpent.     The  bell,  I  believe,  was 

used  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic 
procession 
somewhere  on 
the  coast  of 
England,  and 
was  t  h  r  o  w  n 
into  the  sea, 
being  washed 
ashore  again 
after  two  or 
three  tlays.  I 
should  be  very 
glad  if  you 
could  give  me 
any  further 
information 
regarding  this 
hell.  — J.  L. 
Hastini,.-. 
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"  Paintings   and    Drawings    by    Francesco    Goya,"    by 

William  E.   B.   Starkweather 

"  Hispano  -  Moresque    Pottery,"    "Spanish    Maiolica," 

and    "Spanish    Porcelains  and    Terra-Cottas,"  in   the 

Collection  o!   the    Hispanic   Society  of   America,  and 

"Mexican  Maiolica  belonging  to  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de 

Forest,"   by   Edward   Atlcc   Barber,   Ph.D. 

(The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York,  U.S.A.) 

THK  series  of  works  issued  by  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  .\merica,  giving  details  of  their  collections,  illustrate 
to  what  a  large  extent  the  labours  of  the  national  and 
nnniicipal  art  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  supple- 
mented by  private  societies.  The  pictures,  prints,  and 
objects  of  art  belonging  to  the  society  now  form  an  ac- 
cumulation of  continental  importance,  superior  in  certain 
phases  to  any  collection  outside  Spain,  and  rendered  more 
\aluable  by  the  full  and  explicit  manner  in  which  the 
different  items  are  catalogued.  Of  the  fi\e  catalogues 
now  under  review,  four  are  concerned  with  the  ceramic 
art  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  while  the  fifth  is  devoted  to 
works  by  Goya.  This  is  prefaced  with  a  lengthy  and  well- 
written  introduction  by  Mr.  William  E.  B.  Starkweather, 
who  summarises  the  work  and  character  of  the  artist  in 
an  interesting  manner,  though,  naturally,  he  has  little 
that  is  new  to  add  to  former  biographies.  His  most 
interesting  point  is  his  decided  negative  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  Duchess  of  Alba  with  the  model  for  the  two 
Afti/as,  though  he  confesses  that  the  painter  had  prob- 
ably the  duchess  in  mind  when  he  painted  the  heads  of 
the  figures. 

i_»ne  of  the  piincipal  works  belonging  to  the  society  is 
a  full-length  portrait  of  the  famous  beauty.  This  work 
15  generally  known  as  T/ie  Duchess  of  Alba  in  a  Black 
Manlilta,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many 
presentments  that  (ioya  made  of  her.  The  society  also 
possesses  the  larger  of  the  two  portraits  by  the  artist  of 
Don  Alberto  Forasier,  painted  in  1804,  and  the  oil  sketch 
for  his  famous  picture  Escenas  del  j  de  Afayo  de  iSoS, 
now  at  the  I'rado.  The  society  is  also  the  fortunate 
owner  of  seventy  drawings  by  I'.oya,  produced  during 
tlie  latter  part  of  his  career.  The  majority  of  these  con- 
firm with  the  practice — known  under  the  name  of  "Juego 
de  riguitillas,''  then  in  vogue  in  Spanish  studios — in  which 
the  artist  set  five  dots  on  his  paper  at  random,  and  then 
drew  a  figure  whose  head,  hands,  and  feet  had  to  pass 
through  these  points.      Most  of  these  drawings  are  either 


grotesque  or  gruesome,  but  they  illustrate  in  a  \ivid  num- 
ner  Goya's  wonderful  imaginative  fecundity,  and  the  cer- 
tainty and  vigour  of  his  handling.  A  number  of  Goya's 
original  etchings,  a  bust  of  him  by  Mariano  Benlliure  y 
Gil,  a  picture  of  his  birthplace  by  the  same  artist,  one  of 
his  studio  by  Francisco  Domingo  y  Marques,  and  a  copy 
of  his  Porh-ait  of  Pedro  Mocarte,  by  Fortuny,  complete 
the  list  of  the  Society's  collection  having  a  direct  connec- 
tion with  Goya ;  but  it  is  also  the  owner  of  several  w  orks 
by  Eugenio  Lucas,  who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
masters  most  successful  followers.  Lucas  was  various  in 
his  style,  but  not  an  originator.  He  followed  in  other 
men's  footsteps — those  of  Breughel.  Teniers,  Wouwer- 
man,  Watteau,  and  more  especially  Goya — and  did  it 
\ery  well,  being  especially  successful  with  his  imitations 
of  his  great  compatriot,  many  of  which  have  changed 
hands  as  originals  by  the  master.  But  his  best  works 
possess  an  individuality  of  his  own,  and,  though  like  those 
of  Goya  in  theme  and  treatment,  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Goya.  The  society's  collection 
contains  two  good  examples  by  him,  A  Carnival  Scene 
and  Victims  of  the  War.  Both  of  these  are  illustrated  in 
the  catalogue,  as  are  the  other  eighty  and  odd  examples 
by  Goya  and  the  other  artists  mentioned.  On  account  of 
these  illustrations  alone  the  book  is  worth  the  attention  of 
all  Goya  collectors,  while  Mr.  Starkweather's  illuminative 
introductions  and  notes  add  greatly  to  its  value. 

The  three  catalogues  dealing  with  ceramic  wares  in  the 
collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society  are  respectively  de- 
voted to  Hispano-Moresque  pottery,  Spanish  maiolic.i, 
and  Spanish  porcelains  and  terra-cottas,  while  a  fourth 
catalogue  describes  the  collection  of  Mexican  maiolica 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  and  exhibited 
at  the  Society's  rooms  in  New  York.  They  are  all  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  edited 
and  compiled  in  a  highly  efficient  manner  by  Dr.  E.  .-\. 
Barber,  who  contributes  valuable  introductions  to  each  of 
the  volumes.  The  beginnings  of  modern  Spanish  ceramic 
art  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Moors,  who  conquered  the 
country  in  the  eighth  century,  and  superseded  what  re- 
mained of  the  Roman  civilisation  by  a  new  civilisation 
derived  from  the  East.  Ceramic  art  attained  great  im- 
portance during  the  Moorish  occupation,  and  continued 
to  flourish  long  after  they  left  the  country.  The  metallic- 
lustred  ware,  which  constitutes  such  an  important  phase 
of  Hispano-.Moresque  pottery,  was  introduced  compara- 
ti\ely  late.      Dr.   liarber  suggests  that  it  owes  its  origin 
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Tiot  to  Persia,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  to  Egypt ; 
it  seems  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  Spain  about  the 
thirteenth  century.  Dr.  liarber,  in  his  catalogue,  has 
been  able  to  diti'erentiate,  to  a  greater  extent  than  almost 
any  previous  writer,  between  the  wares  produced  in  dif- 
ferent localities  in  Spain,  giving  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  The  collection  of  the  Hispanic  Societ\- 
is  both  large  and  interesting,  and  contains  numerous  ex- 
amples of  great  importance.  The  collection  of  .Spanish 
maiolica  is  also  important,  while  those  of  Spanish  porce- 
lains and  terra-cottas,  though  smaller  in  dimensions,  also 
<;ontain  many  interesting  examples.  Mexican  maiolica 
was  practically  unrecognised  until  a  few  years  ago,  it 
being  thought  that  the  numerous  pieces  found  in  that 
country  had  been  imported  from  Spain.  Kecent  dis- 
coveries, however,  have  shown  that  true  stanniferous 
faience  was  made  in  Mexico  by  Spanish  potters  and 
their  native  pupils  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
continued  to  be  produced  on  a  considerable  scale  until 
the  present  time.  Mexican  potters  naturally  closely  fol- 
lowed Spanish  traditions  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  extensive  importation  of  Chinese 
porcelain  caused  them  to  imitate  the  Oriental  forms  and 
coloration.  They  developed  a  pseudo  -  Chinese  style, 
which  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Spanish  influence  again  became  predominant.  This 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  decline,  in  which  Mexican 
wares  became  gaudy  and  flamboyant.  Though  Mexican 
maiolica  frequently  appears  crude  and  inartistic,  the  bold- 
ness of  its  modelling  and  decorative  treatment  gives  it  a 
fascinating  individuality  of  its  own,  and  when  exemplified 
in  its  finest  pieces,  as  in  the  de  Forest  collection,  it  is 
both  interesting  and  attractive. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Walpole  Society's  Annual 

there  was  published  '"  .\  Treatise  Concerning  the  .Arte 

of  Limning  writ  by  N.  Milliard," 

•'  Miniatura.or  the       rescued  from  the  semi-oblivion  of 

Art  of  Limning,"        manuscript  by  Dr.  Philip  Norman ; 

Mr.  Martin  Hardie  has  performed 

a  similar  office  for  the  Miniatura, 

or  the  Art  of  Liin}ii)tg,  written  b\- 

Edward  .\orgate,  Hilliard's  lesser- 


by  Edward  Nor 
gate.     Edited  by 
Martin  Hardie 
(Humphrey 
Milford.     5s.  net) 


known  contemporary.  Doubts 
have  been  cast  on  the  authorship  of  this  work  ;  but  Mr. 
Hardie  produces  sufficient  evidence  to  substantially  estab- 
lish the  point,  and,  incidentally,  correct  numerous  errors 
which  appeared  in  Walpole's  and  Dallaway's  accounts  of 
the  writer.  Xorgate  %vas'  the  son  of  Robert  Norgate, 
Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  exact 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  Mr.  Hardie  has  dis- 
covered that  he  was  baptized  on  February  12,  1581. 
Coming  to  London  to  follow  the  career  of  an  artist,  he 
was  made  Blue-mantle  Pursuivant  in  1616,  Windsor 
Herald  in  1633,  "ifd  Clerk  to  the  Signet  in  1638.  Fuller 
gives  the  year  of  his  death  as  1650,  and  Mr.  Hardie  con- 
firms this  by  the  discovery  that  he  was  buried  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1650.  Norgate's  principal  artistic  practice  was 
as  an  illuminator,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
by  contemporaries  as  most  proficient  in  his  craft.      He 


was  also  a  well-informed  student  and  connoisseur,  going 
to  Italy  on  behalf  of  the  great  collector,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
."Vrundel,  and  striking  up  friendships  with  some  of  the 
more  famous  continental  painters,  such  as  Rubens  and 
I'aulus  Hril.  Mr.  Hardie  shows  from  internal  evidence 
that  the  Miniatura  must  have  been  written  between  1648 
and  1650.  The  original  manuscript  has  disappeared,  and 
the  earliest  copy  of  it  known  is  the  Bodleian  manuscript, 
catalogued  as  "  Tann  326,"  which  once  belonged  to 
Thomas  Tanner,  Bishop  of  St.  .Vsaph,  and  must  have 
been  copied  soon  after  Norgate's  death.  .Another,  of  an 
earlier  version  of  the  work,  is  included  in  the  Harleian  col- 
lection (llarl.  6,000),  at  the  British  Museum,  but  this  is 
shorter  and  less  comprehensive,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  copy  of  Norgate's  first  draft,  composed  between  162 1 
and  1626,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  Earl  of  .Arundel's 
two  sons,  whom  he  was  then  teaching.  One  other  old 
copy  of  the  Tanner  manuscript  exists,  and  se\eral  of  the 
shorter  version,  including  a  flagrant  piracy  (practically  a 
verbatim  transcript)  fathered  by  Daniel  King,  written 
between  1653  and  1657;  while  in  1658  a  slightly  amended 
version  attained  the  dignity  of  print  under  the  title  of 
Grap/iice,  the  authorship  of  which  was  gi\en  to  William 
Sanderson. 

The  importance  of  Norgate's  finished  work  lies  not  only 
in  the  general  light  it  throws  on  the  methods  of  the  minia- 
ture painters  of  his  time,  but  also  in  the  interesting  details 
it  every  now  and  then  aftbrds  concerning  the  individual 
practices  of  several  of  the  more  famous  men.  Thus  we 
learn  that  Nicholas  Hilliard  was  accustomed  to  use  a 
black  made  of  burnt  ivory,  in  preference  to  any  other  ; 
that  both  he  and  Isaac  Oliver  kept  cards  by  them 
grounded  with  flesh  tones  in  different  keys  of  colour,  so 
as  to  match  the  complexion  of  any  sitter  who  might  ofter 
himself  The  laboriousnessof  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
work  of  the  period  is  instanced  by  Isaac  Oliver  having 
been  engaged  for  two  years  on  a  religious  piece,  though 
his  portraits  occupied  him  only  a  few  days  each.  The 
works  of  Holbein,  Samuel  Cooper,  and  others  are  men- 
tioned, always  with  some  interesting  particulars  concern- 
ing their  methods,  while  there  are  numerous  recipes  for 
making  pigments,  many  of  which  are  extremely  curious. 
That  Norgate  knew  of  Hilliard's  earlier  work  on  the  same 
theme  is  obvious,  and  it  probably  inspired  him  with  the 
idea  of  producing  his  own  book;  but  to  say  that  the  latter 
is  merely  a  compilation  from  the  former  is  a  misnomer, 
for  it  is  an  original  and  independent  composition.  In 
most  respects  it  is  the  superior  of  the  two.  Hilliard  was 
incomparably  the  greater  artist,  and,  because  of  this,  he 
was  the  less  inclined  to  record  the  ways  and  means  em- 
ployed by  the  rank  and  file  ot  contemporary  artists  to 
obtain  particular  eft'ects,  his  genius  enabling  him  to  em- 
ploy other  methods  ;  he  is  also  less  inclined  to  cite  the 
practice  of  other  men  to  confirm  the  value  of  his  own 
precepts.  Norgate  is  more  informative  on  both  these 
points;  he  also  expounds  the  theme  with  greater  fulness. 
It  is  a  work  of  highly  instructive  character,  well  worth 
publication,  while  Mr.  Martin  Hardie  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  exemplary  m;inncr  in  which  he  has  ])erformcd 
the  task  of  editing  it. 
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I  III'    Coin/oissn/r 


Tlie  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
20,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.;.  Forty-Second 
Annual  Report 

Thi:  forty-second  "Anmi.il  Kt-port  of  ilie  Socii-iv  for 
tilt  Protection  of  Ancient  Huil(lin>;s  '  is  a  highly  instruc- 
tive document.  Despite  the  check  to  rebuilding;  :uid 
unnecessary  restoration  caused  by  the  war  ami  the  subse- 
quent scarcity  of  materials,  the  society  has  found  occasion 
lor  much  unostentatious  but  valuable  work.  .\d\  ice  and 
assistance  have  been  s.;i\en  at'tcctiui;  over  one  hundred 
buildinys  of  antit|uarian  .ind  artistic  intcre.^l,  many  of 
which  are  in  the  London  area,  with  advantage  in  nearl\- 
e\cry  case  to  the  owner--  as  well  as  to  the  community  at 
large.  It  cannot  be  too  often  ])oinie(l  out  that  most  of 
the  damai;e  to  ancient  buildini^s  in  this  country  has  been 
I'.uised  by  excessive  and  injudicious  restoration,  some  of 
our  architects  havin^i;  the  knack  of  so  improving  old  and 
jiicturcsque  edifices  that  they  improve  all  their  bcautv 
away.  If  everybody  responsible  for  the  preserxation  of 
such  structures  wotild  but  seek  the  advice  of  the  societ\' 
before  attempting  any  impro\ements  or  renoxations  con- 
nected with  them,  in  most  instances  they  would  find  that 
they  would  save  considerable  amounts  of  money  by  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  the  society's  experts,  as  well  as 
preserving  the  aesthetic  beauties  of  the  buildings  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  if  they  had  abided  by  their  own  un- 
aided judgments.  The  report  is  well  illustrated,  and 
incidentally  t'urnishes  man\-  useful  items  of  ad\ice  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  old  l)uildings. 

TnK  most  important  item  in  the  Catalogue  of  Works 

on  the  Fine  Arts  issued   by   Mr.   Francis   Edwards    83, 

..  n  ^   t  !         "i.i^li  Street,  .Marvlebonc,  \V.  i    is  an 

Catalogue  of  .,,  ,     '  .  , 

Works  on  the  '■'"''  '""^"■^"^^1  ^"Py  "<  ''>>''««'.^  Di,- 
FineArts"  tionayy  oj  Pitinlers.     The  cop>-,  which 

is  one  of  the  two-\olume  edition  of 
1.S19,  accompanied  by  Pitkiiigtoiis  Dictionary  of  Paint- 
ers ;i840;.  has  been  swollen  out  to  ten  xols.,  folio,  b\- 
the  addition  of  iibom  1,250  engra\  ings  of  jjortiaits,  land- 
scapes, ami  other  pamtings  1)\- uell-knou  n  .ntists.  These 
have  been  carel'ully  inlaid,  and  the  text  arranged  con- 
currently on  each  page.  The  work  appears  to  ha\e  been 
completed  about  1S63,  a  time  when  many  of  the  rare 
mezzotints,  old  sti|>ple,  and  tine  French  line  plates,  which 
are  among  tho>e  u>ed  in  extra  illustr.tting  it,  were  of  little 
\aluc.  To  attempt  u.i  duplicate  the  collection  at  the  jue 
sent  tune  would  be  not  onU  .m  expensive  but  .ilmost  an 
impossible  feat,  while  the  price  asked  for  it  appears  con- 
siderably lower  than  what  might  be  attained  by  breaking 
up  the  collection  and  selling  the  items  separately,  .\mong 
the  other  items  included  m  the  cat.ilogue  are  a  large 
selection  of  artists'  lives  ,ind  works  dealing  with  diticrent 
brani:hesof  the  tine  arts  iiainting  more  especially!,  rang- 
ing m  [irii  e  from  a  shilling  or  two  to  (ift\- or  sixty  pounds. 
Important  illustrated  worksare  represented,  among  others, 
iiy  lUick's  Antiquities,  Catlin's  North  American  Indian 
I'ortjolio.  origin.d  issue,  several  interesting  works  on 
costume,  a  good  selection  of  the  works  and  individual 
etchings  of  Kdwin  Edwards,  the  delineator  of  old  English 
inns,  a  scrap-book  containing   1  ib  original  sketches  by 


"  Scheme  for  the 
Collection  of 
Rural  Lore  in 
Wales."     (Board 
ofEducation.    3d.) 


William  Henry  Hunt,  a  number  of  works  on  japan,  and' 
books  illustrated  by  Doyle  and  others.  The  catalogue 
should  be  of  great  value  to  any  collector  engaged  in 
forming  an  art   library. 

TllK  Ho.ird  ol  Education  has  issued,  in  the  form  of  a 
short  pamjihlet,  particulars  of  a  scheme  I'or  collecting  and 
tabulating  items  of  rural  lore  con- 
cerning Wales  by  the  aid  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  "  The  idea  is  to  attempt 
the  formation  of  a  kind  of  Welsh 
domesday  book,  the  material  for 
which  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  teacher-,  .md  pupils, 
who,  between  them,  ha\e  access  to  a  l.irge  amount  of 
\aluable  local  lore,  which  is  in  no  small  danger  at  the 
present  time  of  becoming  lost.  Schools  and  colleges  ,  the 
latter  co-operating  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  arranged 
locally  in  each  case)  are  invited  to  make  a  collection  of 
all  the  Welsh  field,  place,  and  roatl  names,  including 
those  (both  in  use  now  or  which  have  fallen  into  disuse' 
ol  lanes,  hills,  woods,  mounds,  earthworks,  brooks,  rivers, 
dykes,  etc.,  in  a  gi\en  area,  and  to  mark  on  a  quarter 
sheet  or  sheets  of  the  six-inch  ordnance  survey  maps  the 
spots  to  which  the  names  are  attached."  It  is  proposed 
that  the  information  so  gathered  shall  be  supplemented 
with  returns  embracing  local  folk-lore,  details  as  to  local 
doings  during  the  Great  War,  peculiar  local  customs  and 
other  local  historical  and  topographical  information  w  hich 
w-ill  be  of  material  service  to  arch.rologists  and  compiler? 
of  local  histories.  The  scheme  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
one,  and  might  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  other 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  being  financed  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  and  offers  of  financial  or  other  assist- 
ance may  be  sent  to  Sir  Alfred  T.  Davies,  K.B.E., 
C.  B.,  Hoard  ofEducation,  \'ictoria  and  .\lbert  Museum- 
London,  .S.  W.  7. 

.M  i;s.   I..  (il.Asll.R    Fnsil'.R's  lirocluire  on   needlework 
is   a    practical    m.inu.il,    showing    the   facility  with   which 
simple  original  designs  in  cmbinid- 


"  The  New  Craft 


erv  can   be   evolved   and  used   to 


Needlework,"  by         \,^^^^^,^^,  (he  ordinary  garments  of 
Mrs.  L.  Glasier 
Foster.     (P.  S. 
King  &  Son,  Ltd. 
;!S.  net) 


evervday  life,  more  especially  tho^e 
of  children,  who  especially  appre- 
ciate this  form  of  adorniiient. 
The  forms  suggested  arc  so  tree 
from  complications  that  even  young  children  can  execute 
them  with  facility  and  enjoyment,  and  with  a  little  train- 
ing can  evolve  original  designs  congenial  to  their  own 
fancies.  The  system  suggested  is  actiialh-  put  in  practice, 
with  highly  successful  results,  by  the  Edu-Craft  Associ- 
ation, 307,  Evelyn  Street,  Ueptford,  where  instruction  i> 
gi\  en,  and  teachers  and  sample  garments  sent  out  b\'  ar- 
rangement. Both  economy  and  beautv'  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  studied  in  the  specimen  garments  illustrated 
in  the  brochure,  their  cost,  apparently,  hardly  exceeding 
th.u  of  the  plainest  garments  of  their  respective  types. 
.\n  interesting  foreword  by  Miss  Margaret  McMillan. 
C.15.  E.,  sets  out  the  aims  and  obiects  of  the  .\ssociati<jn. 


1S4 


Edward  Stott 

Memorial 

Exhibition 


RKiiARDEl)  from  various  aspects,  the  late  Edward 
Stott,  A.  I\..'\.,  was  respectively  artist,  heretic,  and  the 
hero  of  a  funny  story.  Actually,  he 
possessed  something  of  all  three  at- 
tributes. There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  was  an  artist.  In  common  with 
other  artistic  free-thinkers,  he  had  his  share  of  adxerse 
criticism  ;  whilst  his  personal  whims  are  said  to  be  crys- 
tallised in  an  anecdote  which  is  sufficiently  amusing  to  be 
recorded.  According  to  rumour,  an  eminent  namesake 
wrote  to  Edward  Stott  asking  if  he  would  change  his  name 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  Stott  replied  that  it  was 
impossible,  since  he  had  just  bought  half  a  dozen  shirts 
and  had  them  marked.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  quip  is 
absolutely  apocryphal.  Indeed,  the  more  one  contem- 
plates his  work,  the  more  improbable  the  jest  seems. 
Certainly,  the  artist  permitted  no  spirit  of  flippancy  to 
stand  between  himself  and  his  canvas.  At  such  times,  he 
was  Stott  the  dreamer  of  twilight  harmonies,  rather  than 
Stott  the  picturesque  ;  the  man  who  might  be  seen  standing 
silent  in  a  country  lane,  observing  effects,  rather  than  the 
vamper  of  aphorisms.  The  Memorial  Exhibition  of  his 
work,  held  by  the  Fine  Art  Society  (148,  New  Bond 
Street  ,  permits  one  to  form  a  clearer  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  his  qualities  than  was  ever  possible  at 
Burlington  House.  Here  are  no  high-keyed  surroundings 
to  strangle  the  subtle  mysteries  of  his  handling  and  tech- 
nique, or  to  detract  from  the  elusive  charm  of  his  delicate, 
sentient  expression.  His  paint  may  not  have  been  robust, 
but  his  colour  was  pearly  and  opalescent,  and  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  difficulties  besetting  pictorial  reticence 
must  esteem  it  accordingly.  The  pictures  in  the  galleries 
are  thoroughly  representative,  whilst  nearly  a  dozen  have 
known  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  two  circular 
groups  of  The  Holy  Family  and  The  Two  Mothers,  both 
reminiscently  Italian  in  form  and  feeling,  are  present,  as 
are  also  The  Good  Samaritan  and  the  unfinished  Orpheus, 
still  bearing  traces  of  the  charcoal.  It  may  be  argued 
that  these  are  not  so  fine  as  they  might  be  ;  that  there  are 
minor  technical  faults  in  the  realisation  of  the  themes;  or 
that  the  artist's  Occidental  style  scarcely  accords  with  the 
Oriental  subject  of  The  Good  Samaritan.  One  or  two  of 
these  points  may  be  conceded,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
veiled  and  outbalanced  by  the  tender,  vibrant  sympathy 


of  the  conceptions  only  goes  to  prove  how  high  these 
paintings  rank  above  the  vulg.ir  herd.  There  is  poetry 
in  Folding  Tiiiu — sheep  returning  to  a  farm  beneath  a 
smoky  sunset  ;  and  a  wealth  of  tender  observation  in  The 
Harvester's  Rction,  wherein,  by  the  way,  Stott  went  far 
towards  achieving  the  impossible  in  his  management  of 
a  direct  flame.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat,  for  sheer  mastery,  a  couple  of  canvases  in  which  the 
human  figure  has  no  part.  One  of  these,  The  Saired 
Pool,  is  an  almost  mystically  realised  moorland  poem  ; 
the  other,  The  Summer  Morn,  an  impression  of  misty, 
mo\  ing  clouds  and  hazy  stacks.  The  sketches,  which 
occupy  a  substantial  portion  of  the  space,  are  interesting, 
and,  in  the  case  of  certain  child  studies,  delightfully  naive; 
whilst  a  cartoon.  The  Cider  Press,  of  a  barn  interior 
rolling  in  apples,  is  an  item  to  return  to  more  than  once. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  .\drian   P.  .-Mlinson's  paintings  of 
British  mountains  to  act  as  foils  to  the    Stotts   (at    the 
Fine  Art  Society)  is  well  considered, 
even  if  it  is  hardlv  fair  to  Mr.  Allinson. 


British 

Mountains,  by 
A.  P.  AUinson 


His  work,  mainly  snow  studies,  is  in- 
sufficiently subtle  to  stand  comparison 
with  that  of  the  late  associate.  Beyond  the  fact  that  their 
colour  is  vivid,  his  paintings  are  not  very  good  and  not 
very  bad.  An  appreciation  of  the  difierentiation  of  jilanes 
is  displayed  m  Early  Spring  over  Lock  ErichI,  but  the 
Moel  Maar'xi  quite  unnecessarily  eccentric  in  concejuion. 

The  death,  this  year,  of  Mr.  Harold  Cilman  deprived 
the  London  group  of  its  president  and  the  advanced 
school  of  a  leader.  Those  whose  ac- 
Harold  Gilman  q^,^i„tance  with  him  is  hmited  to  his 
best-known  work  may  be  forgiven 
for  supposing  that  his  outlook  was  im- 
pressionist from  the  start.  That  such  was  not  the  case  is 
made  clear  by  his  Memorial  Exhibition  at  the  Leicester 
Galleries  I  Leicester  Square),  which  includes  an  early  study 
of  A  French  Interior.  To  a  degree  this  painti'ng  may 
be  accounted  academic,  but  it  certainly  displays  a  regard 
for  values  which  was  practically  relinquished  by  (lilman 
in  recent  times.  Although  not  labelled  as  such,  one  sus- 
pects that  a  portrait  of  Spencer  F.  Gore— a.  stylistic  and 
undeniably  clever  piece  of  artistic  vamp— is  to  be  assigned 


Memorial 
Exhibition 


The    Coiinoiiseiir 


to  a  simiUir  period  of  growth,  juilging  by  its  kinship  to 
the  French  Interior,  and  its  utter  dissimilarity  to  every- 
thing else  in  the  room.  These  two  canvases  represent 
a  phase  of  Ciilman's  career  which  might  have  been  less 
meagrely  represented  in  the  display.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  show  that  he  might  have  developed  his  art  on  similar 
lines  to  more  advantage  than  he  achieved  under  the 
forcing-frame  of  modernism.  .\s  it  was,  he  rejected  a  low- 
keyed  palette  in  favour  of  the  strident  tints  hall-marking 
tlie  confirmed  impressionist.  He  revelled  in  opposing 
tones  :  in  depending  for  quality  upon  exposed  patches  of 
canvas  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pensive  portrait  of  Miss 
Ruth  Dsggett  and  one  of  Miss  Sylvia  Gosse,  in  a  con- 
tinuous rough  impasto  covering  the  entire  surface.  Re- 
garded from  an  old-fashioned  standpoint,  Oilman,  in 
common  with  many  compeers,  overdid  these  corruga- 
tions of  paint,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  attained 
occasional  forcefulness  by  their  employment.  That  he 
thoroughlyenjoycd  composing  dramatic  single-figure  sub- 
jects is  obvious,  but  nothing  at  the  exhibition  can  compete 
with  his  View  on  a  Norioegian  Fiord,  wherein  the  free 
handling  suggests  the  aerial  envelope  to  good  effect.  It 
is  too  soon  to  judge  of  Mr.  Crilman's  position  in  regard 
to  the  advanced  art  of  to-day.  For  skill,  he  could  not 
surpass  Miss  Sylvia  (iosse  ;  for  sincerity,  he  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  Mr.  Walter  Sickert ;  for  popularity,  he  will 
probably  never  equal  .Mr.  .\ugustus  John.  The  ultimate 
verdict  re.^ts  with  time,  and  time  alone. 


London  Salon  of 
Photography 


The  International  Exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  of 
Photography,  held  at  the  R.  W.  S.  I'.allery  1 5.\,  Pall 
.Mall  East',  maintains  so  level  a 
standard  of  artistic  feeling  as  to 
render  justifiable  criticism  very  diffi- 
cult indeed.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  moreover,  that  the 
unnatural  striving  to  imitate  paint  is  very  nearly  absent. 
An  untouched  negative  is,  of  course,  almost  an  impossi- 
bility when  recording  an  intricate  or  subtly  lighted  subject, 
.and  the  most  biassed  beholder  cannot  find  fault  with  the 
desire  to  render  a  composition  as  complete  as  possible. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  exhibitors  appear  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  photography  is  their  metier,  and  re-touch,  with  the 
result  that  their  efforts  resemble  work  in  other  mediums. 
.Miss  Jane  Reece  and  Messrs.  John  MacSymon  and  Aage 
Remfeldt  are  amongst  the  few  who  attempt  this  in  the 
present  display.  Messrs.  H.  \'.  Summons  and  Walter 
Lee  appear  to  owe  something  to  Brangwyn,  but  are  more 
genuine  in  their  outlook  ;  whilst,  in  a  single  instance, 
.Mr.  Bertram  Park  juggles  with  his  materials  in  order  to 
work  up  his  head  of  A'<"v>w<>«  into  the  likeness  of  a  Cubist 
portrait.  Their  obvious  enjoyment  of  Japanese  recipes 
leads  .Messrs.  C.eorge  .'Mexander  and  C.  P.  Crowther  into 
producing  similitudes  of  Oriental  prints,  but  the  latters 
actors  are  bold  and  singularly  satisfying. 

One  of  the  most  striking  subjects  in  the  show  is  Mr. 
Edward  Weston's  F.pilogue,  which  is  not  marred  by  a 
ilightly  decadent  sense  of  line.  C.reat  subtlety  is  tlis- 
played  by  Mr.  .-Xrthur  F.  Kales  in  a  series  of  well-consider- 
ed compositions,  mainly  theatrical.  His  Finale  from  the 
Shepherd  in  the  Distance.  Spot  Light,  and  Ballerina  (Miss 


Vanda  Holf)  are  all  excellent.  Mr.  Fred  R.  Archer's 
Spirit  of  the  Lamp  is  scarcely  more  than  sensational,  but 
his  Supplicant,  crouched  before  an  evil-looking  joss,  strikes 
a  sonorous  chord.  The  feminine  figure,  wholly  or  semi- 
nude,  is  resorted  to  in  many  cases  :  and  here,  again,  one 
is  permitted  to  admire  Mr.  Kales's  taste  in  his  Spirit  of  the 
Winds — an  expression  of  rhythmic  curves.  Mr.  Bertram 
Va.rV.'s  Study,  Mr.  Henry  B.  doodwin's  Tired  Model,  and 
Mr.  R.  Belfield's  dainty  little  First  Step  of  the  Dance  are 
notable  examples  of  this  class  of  work.  Reverting  to  the 
draped  subjects,  special  praise  is  due  to  a  Study  of  a  very 
beautiful  girl'shead,  contributed  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Yvette  is  the  title  of  a  capital  child  picture  by  Mr.  Angus 
Basil,  whilst  Mr.  W.  Gordon  Shields  shows  an  atmos- 
pheric rural  incident.  Daisies:  Mr.  J.  C.  Warburg,  a 
well-posed  portrait  oi  Miss  Marjorie  Hume ;  Mr.  Louis 
Fleckenstein,  a  sparkling  scene  styled  Play  of  the  Winds; 
and  Mr.  Lionel  Wood,  a  portrait  oi  Miss  Norecna  Feist 
as  ^^  Lucifer"  in  ^^  As  i'ou  Were."  Unposed  compo- 
sitions are  in  a  distinct  minority,  but  Festa,  a  bull-fight 
impression  by  Mr.  Filson  Young,  a  picturesque  Alrede- 
dorcs  de  Madrid  hy  "Sir.  F.  Candela,  and  The  End  of  the 
Trail — soldiers  arriving  at  a  railway  station — by  M  r.  F.  J . 
Mortimer,  help  to  make  the  deficiency  less  noticeable. 


Pictures  at  the 

Burlington 

Gallery 


Oxci-;  again  the  proprietors  of  the  Burlington  Callery 
15,  Creen  Street,  Leicester  Square;  seize  an  opportunity 
to  introduce  promising  new-comers  to 
the  art  world.  This  time,  the  main  at- 
traction lies  in  thecanvasescontributed 
by  Mr.  I.  W.  Brooks,  who  indulges  in 
an  out-of-the-way  treatment  of  seascape.  When  attempt- 
ing to  trace  Mr.  Brooks's  manner  to  its  source,  the  be- 
holder may  search  in  \  ain  for  something  exactly  similar 
in  the  European  schools.  He  will  be  wiser  to  turn  towards 
lapan,  as,  if  not  actually  influenced  by  the  Oriental  artists, 
Mr.  Brooks  possesses  many  points  in  common  with  them. 
His  tones  are  flat,  yet  subtle;  his  arabesques  slight,  \et 
sentient ;  his  subjects  plain,  yet  poetical.  In  Cymyran  Bay 
is  a  case  in  point :  a  blue-green  sea,  a  lowering  sky,  and, 
right  across  the  centre  of  the  composition,  a  streak  of 
creaming  foam.  The  Japanese  inspiration  is  less  apparent 
in  a  view  of  sea-girt  sand-dunes,  styled  Traeth  Cymyran : 
the  outlook  is  more  individual,  the  technique,  if  anything, 
more  subtle.  Its  apparent  execution  is  of  the  slightest, 
but  it  always  has  something  to  tell,  some  whisper  of  the 
grey  waters,  or  of  the  wind  in  the  coarse  grass.  An  artist 
who  can  conceive  and  carry  out  such  a  subject  with  such 
finality  is  one  to  be  noted.  Mr.  Charles  Tharp  occupie-^ 
another  part  of  the  galleries  with  some  atmospheric  land- 
scapes in  oils,  and  some  well-managed  studies  in  pastel. 
The  latter  reach  their  zenith  in  September  Mist  and  The 
Workman's  Cottage,  a  moonlight  poem  meriting  a  better 
title.  The  oils  are  hantiled  with  great  sympathy,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Sussex  IVeald,  att'ord  an  occasional  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Hughes-Stanton.  For  pure  charm  of  sub- 
ject, to  which  may  be  added  nicety  of  treatment,  a  little 
sketch  called  The  Thorn  shows  Mr.  Tharp  at  his  best. 
.\  present-day  follower  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  is  presented 
in  Mr.   |.  Enraght   Moony,  a  painstaking  painter,  whose 
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(Ir.iughtsmanibip 
is  hardly  equal  to 
the  exacting 
demands  levied 
upon  it  by  li i s 
choice  of  style. 

Woodcuts  by 

T.  Sturge  Mcore, 

etc. 

Seen  from  a 

short  di  sta  nee, 

Mr.  T.   Sturge 

Moore's  wood- 
cuts resemble  the 

clippings  from 

some  seventeenth 

century  book.    A 

closer  inspection 

reveals  the  fact 

that,  although 

antique    recipes 

have  a  very  de- 
finite charm  for 

him,  the  artist  has 

introduced  modi- 
fications entirely 

his  own.  This  ap- 
plies more  strictly 
to  the  smaller  cuts 
of  centaurs,  bac- 
chantes, and  spor- 
tive amorini  ;  the 
larger  work  is  un- 
mistakably indi- 
vidual in  feeling. 
As  might  be 
expected  from  a 
versifier  of  Mr. 
Moore's  attainments,  his  compositions  and  titles  are  essen- 
tially poetic.  His  "Pan"  series  is  interesting  throughout  as 
manifesting  the  mind  of  a  mystic.  Pan  as  a  Mountain  is 
temptingly  difficile,  whilst  Pan  as  an  Island — a  great, 
grim  god  rising  from  the  sea  with  a  storm  behind  him — 
recalls  in  some  ways  the  fancies  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan, 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  owe  anything  to  them. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  pattern  and  movement  of  a  i'oung 
Man  fleeing  from  the  Captors  of  Chiisl  may  be  cited  as 
displaying  the  engraver  at  his  best.  Mr.  Moore  shared 
the  space  at  the  Little  Art  Rooms  i  Duke  Street,  Adel- 
phi)  with  Mr.  \'ivian  Forbes,  whose  drawings,  mainly  in 
sanguine,  displayed  a  method  at  once  direct  and  fjrcible. 

MiSs   Helen  R.  Lock's  artistic  expression,  as  exem- 
plified by  her  water-colours  at  Walker's  Galleries     i  iS, 
New  Bond  Street;,  is  sedate,  and 
even  old-fashioned.     So  far  from 
implying  disparagement  by  the  use 
of  the  latter  term,  one  merely  suggests  that  she  admires 
a  period  of  painting  now  past.     Thus  a  few  of  her  drawings 
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Miss  H.R.  Lock's 
Water-colours 


— the  Cottinghy 
Mill  and  IJncoht 
may  be  cited — 
recall  Cotman  ; 
some  others,  Hen- 
ry Bright,  who  has 
yet  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  Ijelong- 
ing  to  a  high  rank 
of  the   Nor  wi  c  h 
School.    The  last 
consid  e rat  ion 
brings  us  to  .Miss 
Lock's  Mil  I  at 
Lincoln,  the  ilu-l 
d'  triii're  of  t  h  e 
collection,  and 
which  has  some- 
thing of  Briglu's 
directness  about 
it.      In  this  most 
excellent     study 
the  artist  is  in 
thorough  sympa- 
thy «ith   her  sub- 
I  ect,   adhering   to 
the  best  traditions 
in  reco  rd  i  ng  it. 
Note,   for  exam- 
ple, t  h  e  c  1  e  V  e  r 
drawing  o  f  t  h  c 
great  sails,  one  ol 
which  reaches 
right  out  o  f  the 
f  r a m e  to w a r d  s 
\ou.      Had  Miss 
Lock  chosen  ti> 
develop  her  man 
ner  along  similar 
lines  throughout,   no  fear  need  have  been  felt  for  her. 
Unfortunately,  the  Mill  stands  almost  alone,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a   Sand-pit,   conceived  in  a  somewhat 
like  spirit,  though  with  less  precision,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  exhibition  to  approach  it. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  works  by  the  "  Modern 
^'asters  of  Etching  :  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  .Ameri- 
can "  shares  the  Leicester  Galleries 
Modern  Masters  i^^i^ester  Square  i  «  ..h  the  works  nt 

of  htching  ,     ,        ,,      ,,.,  ,,.,        ,  , 

the  late  Mr.  (iilman.  1  hat  the  col- 
lection is  ot  a  high  order  is  apparent  when  the  names  of 
Whistler,  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  Legros,  .Mar.el,  Goya,  Sir 
Frank  Short,  Muirhead  15one,  McBey,  and  many  other 
noted  etcher3,are  mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  indiscreet  to  state  that  there  is  hardly  an  indifferent 
plate  in  the  gallery.  One  expects  eccentricity  from  Mr. 
Picasso,  who  contributes  a  subject  that  might  have  been 
rendered  quite  as  eftectively  in  pen-and-ink.  One  of  the 
first  items  to  catch  the  eye  is  the  late  Sir  Gharles  Hol- 
ro\d's  Eve  and  the  Serpent,  which  was  reproduced   in 
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TllK  CONN'OISSKUK  ^February,  1919  .  Sir  Frank  Short 
contributes  some  poetic  scenes,  amongst  them  Lo'U'  Tii/e 
iiiiii  the  Evening  Star  and  VValberswick  Pier.  Some 
typically  imaginative  and  facile  Kastcrn  panoramas  are 
[irovided  by  Mr.  \V.  Walcot,  whilst  carnival  forms  the 
motif  of  a  light  and  graceful  composition  from  Mr.  Claude 
Shcpperson's  needle.  .Mr.  Muirhcad  Hone's  Shot  Tower 
needs  no  bush,  and  .Mr.  Benson's  wild  fowl  studies, 
Mr.  Murphy's  Oriental  ba<'aar,  a  charming  little  lake 
scene  of  Mr.  Montgomerie's,  and  some  items  by  Mr. 
Martin  Hartlie,  are  all  noticeable  amongst  the  many 
otlier  e.'icellent  etchings  which  lack  of  space  forbids  us 
from  alluding  to  in  detail. 

.Vl.lHOUcn  but  small  in  point  of  numbers,  Mr.  (jcorge 
Soper's  exhil)ition,  in  the  Sheriffs  Parlour  (Messrs.  A.  C. 
Curtis,  Ltd.,  Guildford  I  was  well  worth 
Etchings  by  a  visit.     His  thirty-three  ite  m  s  com- 

A  ^o''w^  °^^^'  prised  etchings,  dry-points,  aquatints, 
and  woodcuts  ;  his  subjects  varied  be- 
tween scenes  in  the  West  country  and  views  on  the  Con- 
tinent. .Mr.  Soper  had  his  grounding  in  this  branch  of 
.irt  under  Sir  Frank  .Short,  and  pro\es  himself  a  worthy 
pupil.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  genial  P.R.  E. 
ranks  with  the  most  fluent  exponents  of  modern  etching  ; 
his  traditions  are  of  the  best,  his  inlluence  all  for  good. 
Mr.  Soper  has  recognised  this  to  the  full,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Guildford  show,  amongst  which  A  Cornish 
/■'<;?•;;;  outstnod.  were  sentient  and  well -realised  impressions 
<if  rural  life. 

Mk.   LiiVAT   Fraskr  is  familiar  to  the  average  man 
ihrou;.,'h  the  instrumentality  of  a  few  posters  and  some 

theatrical  scenery.     The  exhibition 

■Works  by  .  .1       m  j  ,  ■    n  t   ..      u 

_   ,  '  at  the  .Mansard  ( /aliery  1  1  ottenham 

C  Lovat  hrascr  ,  „       ,       .^     ,  .       . 

Court  Koad'  anords  opportunity  tor 

a  more  detailed  study  of  his  style.  \'iews,  genre  drawings, 
designs,  and  stage  models  enable  one  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that,  if  not  yet  in  the  forefront  of  his  profession,  Mr. 
Fraser  possesses  a  xersatile  mentality.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  is  a  poor  draughtsman,  but  his  vivid  imagi- 
nation helps  him  over  many  a  stile.  Of  the  items  in  the 
exhibition,  the  stage  models  are  the  most  perfectly  satis- 
fying. His  attitude  towards  art  is  almost  entirely  thea- 
trical, and  if  one  period  of  design  influences  him  more 
than  another  it  is  that  of  the  tnoyen  (/i,'t',  which  he  adapts 
to  suit  his  retjuirements.  Hence  one  finds  in  these  fasci- 
nating little  models  a  tendency  towards  angularity  and  flat 
tones,  recalling  the  work  of  some  medi.eval  craftsman. 
His  design  for  Tlie  Forest  of  Ardeti  is  like  a  piece  of 
ta[)cstry:  his  Courtyard  of  the  Duke'' s  Palace,  also  from 
"A-'  Vou  Like  It,''  might  be  an  illumination  lifted  from 
.1  missal.  Equal  to  either  of  thc^e  in  arrangement  is  a 
Street  in  Path,  from  "The  Ki\als.  '  Like  much  modern 
scenery,  theac  border  on  being  bare  .uul  hard  in  line, 
since  scenic  chiaroscuro  is  ignored  ;  but  nobody  can 
deny  their  efi'ect.  Of  his  other  work,  it  may  be  brieflv 
said  that  .Mr.  Eraser's  designs  for  toys  and  ])rinter3  are 
sometime.-,  clumsy,  his  costume  designs  well  schemed, 
his  jjlcasure   sketches  at  once  ingenuous  and  amusing. 


The  exhibition  held  by  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  Society 
.u  9,  Ennismorc  Gardens,  S.  W.  7,  forms  a  valuable  com- 


Serbo-Croat  Art 


mentary  on  Serbo-Croat  art.    A  fea- 


ture consists  in  the  sculpture  of  .M. 
Tonia  Rosandic,  who  has  acted  as  M.  Mestrovic's  assis- 
tant. .\t  first  sight  there  is  no  marked  difference  between 
their  work,  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  in  Rosandic  a 
roundness  and  a  less  generally  attenuated  aspect  than 
the  better-known  sculptor  cares  to  affect.  The  dominant 
exhibit  is  a  pearwood  PMar—a.n  Atlas  with  a  boy  before 
him,  dignified  by  great  strength  and  nobility  of  design. 
The  reliefs  in  walnut  are  all  marked  by  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  line  and  satisfying  spacings.  The  A/other  and 
Orphan,  Maternal  Solicitude,  \  'outh,  and  The  Daughter - 
in-Law  may  be  selected  as  characteristic  e.xamples,  and 
to  them  may  be  added  A  Sorro-wful  IVoman,  one  of  the 
mimir  heads  in  which  is  like  sotiie  angel  of  Donatello. 
The  paintings  by  M.  Mirko  Racki  fall  into  two  distinct 
classes — the  one  pseudo-archaic,  recalling  the  work  of 
Mestrovic  in  another  mediuin  ;  the  other  Occidental,  and 
not  unlike  some  of  Mr.  James  Clark's  more  ambitious 
conceptions.  The  Maiden  0/  A'osso:'o  especially  puts  one 
in  mind  of  the  British  artist,  both  by  manner  and  concep- 
tion, although  the  handling  is  less  precise.  M.  Racki's 
subjects,  too,  are  gloomier  than  .Mr.  Clark's;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  work  of  a  temporary  exile. 
His  brush  tells  of  death  and  bondage,  of  Serbia  in  chains. 
The  Mother  of  the  Jugo''ic,  kneeling  before  her  sons' 
bodies  whilst  their  horses  paw  the  ground  behind  them, 
is  an  extraordinarily  arresting  picture,  meriting  close  at- 
tention. A  relief  to  the  general  despondency  is  provided 
bv  The  Fair  Hajkuna,  a  girl  in  a  green  dress  and  scarlet 
slippers,  which,  despite  some  nebulosity  of  the  features,  is 
a  charming  and  well-composed  theme.  In  M.  S.  Popovic 
a  more  advanced  but  less  satisfying  spirit  is  observable. 
With  the  exception  of  a  boldly  painted  portrait  of  Com- 
mander v. D.Hughes,  R.N.,  his  can\ases  fail  to  convince. 
A  Rhythmic  .V/«i/i' justifies  its  title,  but  would  have  been 
more  successful  had  the  naturalistic  element  been  elimi- 
nated entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  T.  Krizman's 
etchings  are  well  massed  and  full  of  tone  :  his  choice  of 
subjects,  as  in  The  Zagrei>  in  Snoiv  and  other  plates,  is 
excellent,  his  treatment  sympathetic. 

lllK  latest  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  John  and  Ed- 
ward lUinipus,  Ltd.  1,350,  Oxford  Street ',  may  be  described 
truthfully  as  worthy  close  perusal. 
Desirable  copies,  immaculate  items, 
jostle  one  another,  making  it  hard  to 
select  representative  volumes  for  notice.  L'niversity  and 
])ublic-school  men  will  linger  over  the  histories  by  .-Xcker- 
m.mn  ;  sportsmen  will  turn  to  the  coloured  plates  by  Henry 
.Aiken,  and  the  very  special  series  of  first  editions  of  .Sur- 
tees'  novels.  If  lovers  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  aie 
catered  for  liberally,  the  devotee  of  Burns  will  exult  over 
a  splendid  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Poems  chiefly  in  the 
Stottish  Dialect,  published  at  Kilmarnock  in  f786.  .\n 
unread  copy,  in  the  boards,  of  Egan's  Finish  of  the  Ad- 
-.•entures  of  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic,  is  not  likely  to  remain 
long   without   a  purchaser,   in  which   respect   it  may  be 
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■classed  with  a  superb  specimen  of  Eisen's  Temple  de 
Gnide,  a  grangerised  Pennant's  Accounts  of  London^ 
and  a  Thornton's  Temple  of  Flora,  possessing  the  plates 
printed  in  brilliant  colours.  Although  the  wealthy  col- 
lector will  find  much  that  he  requires  in  this  catalogue, 
special  provision  is  made  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
jileasurable  volumes  without  making  hea\y  inroad's  on 
their  resources. 

.\N'  exhibition  of  water-colours  by  Mr.  Romilly  Fedden 
will  be  held  at  Walker's  Galleries  i^iiS,  New  l5ond  Street 
during  November.      It  marks  .Mr. 
Water-colours  by         pg^den's   return  after   four  years 
Romilly  redden  .       ,  .     .  ,■  u     ■ 

m   the  army,   during  which   time, 

however,  he  was  able  to  produce  his  book  on  Modern 
Water-colours.  An  interesting  collection  of  black-and- 
white  studies  by  well-known  British  and  French  painters 
will  also  be  on  \iew.  A  more  extended  notice  of  the 
-exhibition  will  be  published  in  these  pages  later. 

A  FE.ATURE  at  the  Maddox  Street  Galleries  i2j.\,  Mad- 

-dox  Street,  W.  i}  lies  in  a  collection  of  water-colours  and 

pastels  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Chetwood- 

Works  by  E   H.  ^^^^^     y,^^r\\  all  are  distinguished 

Chetwood-Aiken.      ,  ,  ,    ,  , 

bv  colour,  although  some  are  not 

very  certain  in  handling.  A  York- 
. shire  Landscape  is  to  be  remarked  on  account  of  its  in- 
teresting treatment  of  the  distance,  whilst  Autumn  Fires 
and  Homeward  are  typical  of  Mr.  Chetwood  -  Aiken's 
manner.  Mr.  J.  Pavlov  contributes  some  sketches  ot 
the  Russian  ballet,  one  of  which,  a  view  taken  from  the 
gallery  of  the  Alhambra,  is  a  daring  attempt  to  tackle  a 

■  difficult  piece  of  perspective.      A  number  of  meticulous 
.and   highly   finished    drawings    from   the    brush  of  Mr. 

Arthur  Barrett  are  at  fault  through  the  ultra-brilliance 

•  of  their  colour-schemes,  whilst  Captain  U.  A.  G.  Dallas 

enlists  the  aid  of  sensation  in  some  unnecessarily  horrible 

subjects.      Of  the  other  exhibitors,    Mrs.    Kate  Wilcox 

■  displays  a  number  of  carefully  executed  water-colours, 
-  which,  however,  border  on  being  "pretty." 

At  Rome  from  time  to  time  there  are  still  important 

.  finds  of  antique  art  in  private  property,  generally  in  cellars 

or  gardens,  such  as  that  most  beau- 

Notes  from  Italy         ^j^^,  ^v,-^^,-,^^_  ,„  j],e  years  before  the 

war,  in  the  possession  of  the  Banca  Rumana,  which  had 
been  probably  placed  in  underground  hiding  when  the 
Goths  made  their  last  and  fatal  attack  upon  the  ancient 

■  capital  of  the  world.  A  similar  find  has  lately  come  to 
light  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  belonging  to  Big.  Emiliani, 
fronting  on  the  \'icolo  dei  Carbonari,  near  which  an  an- 
cient burial-ground,  which  looked  on  to  the  old  \'ia  Labi- 
cana,  had  already  been  explored  during  the  last  six  years. 
In  connection  with  these  explorations  in  the  ground  which 
had  been  cleared,  at  the  angle  of  the  great  "Columba- 
rium "  has  been  found  a  little  copy  in  bronze  of  the 
"  Diadumenos"  of  Policletus.  The  statuette,  in  yellow 
bronze,  seems  to  have  been  cast  very  accurately,  and,  ex- 

■  cept  in  the- hair,  to  show  few  signs  of  subsequent  retouch- 
,  ing.    The  feet  were  evidently  intended  to  be  attached,  by 


means  of  some  soldering  ])rocess,  to  a  base  of  stronger 
metal.  The  original  patina  is  well  maintained,  and  the  sur- 
face has  suffered  but  little,  though  at  the  nape  of  the  neck 
the  knot  of  the  fillet  which  should  be  there  is  now  scarcely 
traceable.  The  face,  however,  is  very  fairly  preserved, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  eyes  were  in  silver.  Around 
the  head  is  the  fillet  to  which  I  have  alluded,  in  chased 
metal  of  dull-red  bronze.  This  discovery  makes  an  inter- 
esting addition  to  other  replicas  of  the  famous  master- 
piece of  Greek  art,  which  exist  in  small  dimensicms,  both 
in  bronze  and  terra-cotta. 

The  Rassegna  d'Arte  Aiitica  e  Moderna  has  recently 
opened  its  pages,  very  appropriately,  to  Italian  artists 
commencing  with  the  painters}  who  have  died  in  the 
recent  war ;  and  it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
the  P'amiglia  Artistica  of  Milan  is  arranging  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  war  by  its  own 
members  and  others,  including  the  works  of  A.  Carpi, 
A.  Bucci,  Salietti,  D.  Andrea,  and  drawings  and  litho- 
graphs by  Giuseppe  Camona.  In  the  meantime,  at  \'e- 
rona,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Museo  Civico,  an  exhibition  of 
soldier  artists  has  been  recently  held  ;  and  a  similar  one 
has  been  opened  at  Trento. 

The  war  drawings,  with  their  strong  figure-work,  of  .\n- 
selmo  Bucci  and  of  Aldo  Carpi  have  made  their  mark  in 
recent  Italian  art,  and  Rucci  is  now  publishing  a  second 
volume,  in  continuation  of  his  Marina  a  Terra,  this  last 
under  the  telling  title  of  Finis  Austriae.  Among  the  ar- 
tists whom  Italy  has  to  mourn  must  be  mentioned  Emilio 
Mantelli,  who  had  studied  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
at  P'lorence,  and  gone  thence  to  Paris.  His  home  was  on 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and,  returning  there,  he  was  making 
a  name,  especially  in  his  woodcuts — an  art  which  has  had 
in  these  last  years  a  marked  and  important  revival  in 
Italy — in  illustrating  the  literary  creations  of  D'.^nnunzio, 
Benelli,  Beltramelli,  Ada  Negri,  and  Barres.  His  work 
in  this  direction — a  medium  which  was  also  used  with 
power  by  G.  Barbieri — possesses  the  energy  which  was 
temperamental  to  his  character,  and  which  might  have 
led  him  far.  He  aims  at  strong  contrasts,  and  finds  them 
in  his  line  and  shadow. 

Ramponi  and  Carlo  Erba  were  both  volunteers  in  the 
war,  and  both  fell  fighting  bravely,  the  latter  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Lombard  Battalion  of  Cyclist  \'olunteers,  fighting 
alone  when  his  company  was  dispersed  upon  the  Alps.  In 
the  art  of  Giuseppe  Camona,  though  his  war  drawings  are 
vigorous  enough,  there  is  something  in  such  paintings  as 
Mcriggio,  the  soft  landscape  steeped  in  mid-day  sun- 
light, as  Dolcezza,  the  southern  peasant  girl  bringing  her 
sheep  into  the  fold — of  that  idyllic  sense  of  the  quiet 
charm  of  country  life  which  in  modern  English  art  we 
find  in  the  work  of  Edward  Stott.  He  was  finding  his 
message  in  art  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  his  friend- 
ship with  Vittore  Grubicy  helped  him  in  his  quest.  He 
has  left  enough  to  make  us  realise  the  fuller  creation  we 
have  lost.  There  is  power  and  grasp  of  his  theme  in 
(liovanni  .-^.rdy's  Roman  Triumph,  something  of  the 
rhythmic  splendour  which  Mantegna  had  put  into  his 
famous  cartoon  for  the  Gonzaghi.  Ardy  had  studied  in 
Turin,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  (irosso,  he  made 
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proi;rcss  and  won  appreciation  and  the  gold  medal.  E\  en 
in  the  first  line  of  trenches  his  thou-hts  turned— he  was 
himself  a  pupil  of  the  Military  Academy  of  Caserta— to 
the  artistic  i)roblems  of  modern  war.  and  but  a  few  days 
before  he  fell,  in  Auyust  of  1917,  in  a  glorious  assault. 
had  sent  in  a  study  to  the  Supreme  Conmiand  on  the 
subject  of  masked  attack  and  camouflage.  Had  he  li\  ed, 
.\rdy  might  have  claimed  a  leading  ])lace  in  the  "  Quad- 
riennale'  Exhibition  of  Turin  now  organised.  These 
young  artists  looked  to  tlie  future  of  their  country's  art. 
Italy  expected  much  from  them,  and  she  does  well  to 
moinn  their  loss.  —  S.  B. 

Nl  MKKiils  nui:^euni>  and  exhibition-^  are  now  reopen- 
mg  their  doors.  The  appointment  of  the  new  director, 
M.  n'Kbtour  Nellesde  Constant,  to 
the  l.ou\re,  has  been  signalised  by 
the  re-opening  of  three  more  galleries  in  that  institution. 
E\eryone  in  society  in  London  remembers  this  genial 
parliamentarian,  who  wa>  so  active  during  the  war  in 
liropaganila  cin  les  here,  and  especially  his  work  m  con- 
nection With  the  League  of  Nations.  Those  qualities, 
united  with  those  of  a  great  administrator  and  learned 
dilettante,  ought  to  make  an  ideal  director  of  the  national 
museums. 

The  Mu^ec  .\ndre  Jacquemart  has  at  last  re-0])ened 
again,  and  all  art-lovers  can  rejoice.  .\t  the  .Musee  du 
Luxembourg  the  exhibition  of  American  artists  was 
officially  opened  on  October  6th  by  the  I'rcsident  of  the 
French  Republic,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ambassador  of 
the  I'niied  States,  the  Minister  of  Fine  .Art,  and  numer- 
ous American  and  F'rcnch  art-lover^.  The  exhibition, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  most  interesting,  will  be  studied 
at  length  in  m\'  next  note. 

The  Petit  I'alais  has  organised  an  exhibition  of  the 
finest  stained-glass  of  the  oldest  Tans  churches  which 
had  been  taken  from  their  winilows  at  the  time  of  the 
bombing  of  Paris  by  aircraft  and  by  long-distance  guns. 
After  the  exhibition,  it  will  be  put  b.ick  in  the  churches 
of  Saint  Merri,  Saint  Eustache.  Saint  Etienne-du-Mont, 
.Samt  Several,  etc.  A  very  interesting  and  amusing 
exhibition  is  that  organised  by  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Landscapes  of  France,  which  will  soon  be 
opened  at  the  Pa\ilion  de  Marsan.  It  is  an  exhibition 
of  artistic  factories  special!)'  [ilanncd  not  lo  spoil  the  won- 
derful landsca|ies  of  l.iir  France.  Indeed,  architects  are 
busy  in  French  circles,  as  the  .Minister  of  Fine  Art  is 
instituting  an  examination  in  \  iew  ol  ap[)ointing  twelve 
chief  archite<ts  of  the  historic.d  inoiuiinents,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  10  rejiair  the  ancient  buildings  de\astatevl 
in  the  war.  (in  the  rjthof  1  utober  opened  the  third 
exhiljition  of  the  .Vrc  cn-Ciel  the  r.iinbou  at  the  (i.ilerie 
<  ioupil.  .Xl  the  Ijoulevar.l  Male-herbes  the  societ)'  named 
La  Palette  Francaiscf  opened  the  series  ot  its  exhibitions 
by  that  of  the  presidenlofrlowei  painters,  (ieorges  Jeannin. 
Nor  are  the  art  business  circles  b.u  kwaid  in  the  gener.il 
revival  which  necessarily  was  to  follow  Peaie.  Ap.ot 
from  important  deals  h.iving  been  concluded  in  Paris 
chiefiy  with.-\niericans,  French  artde.ilers,  with  their  usual 
acumen,  energy,  and  imagin.ition,  have  ipiickly  graspcil 


the  possibilities  of  purchases  of  pictures  and  works  of  art 
in  .Xustria- Hungary,  Roumania,  and  even  Russia.  1  hope 
to  be  able  shortly  to  give  some  details  about  the  purchases 
of  several  important  collections  of  works  of  art  and  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  in  L'krainia  and  Crimea.  These  are 
being  now  shipped  from  Odessa.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
a  firm  of  international  art  dealers  is  now  even  in  Moscow 
trying  lo  retrieve,  by  agreement  with  the  Russian  aristo- 
cratic circles,  some  of  the  collection  which  the  Bolshevik 
(iovernment  has  wisely  preserved  and  not  chopped  for 
lirewood,  as  some  of  the  daily  papers  would  like  us  to 
believ  e.  An  interesting  proposal  now  before  the  French 
parliament  is  to  levy  royalties,  for  the  benefit  of  the  art- 
ists or  their  descendants,  on  modern  works  of  art  sold  by 
auction.  The  royalty  will  be  applicable  to  all  works  by 
living  artists  or  artists  who  have  died  within  fifty  years  of 
the  sale.  The  duty  will  be  one  fier  cent,  up  to  /400,  ris- 
ing giadually  10  three  per  cent,  for  works  above  /!2,ooo. 
—  R.R.M.S. 


Art  Notfs  from 
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,\Ni\vi.Kr  le.ids  the  artistic  movement  in  Belgium  this- 
montli.  In  prewar  days  Antwerp  had  two  important  art 
societies,  the  old  Soc  ie  te  Royal  e 
pour  I'Encouragement  des  Beaux- 
.\rts,  and  the  newer  and  more  am- 
bitious association  called  L'Art  Contemporain.  Now, 
I  underst.md,  that  these  two  societies,  formerly  hostile, 
are,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  .Sacree,  preparing  a  huge 
exhibition,  to  be  held  nest  summer,  in  connection  with 
Les  Jeux  Ohiiipiques,  when  they  take  place  at  Antwerp. 
In  the  meantime,  the  latter  society  has  just  opened  an 
important  exhibition  devoted  exclusively  to  the  works  of 
t\Mj  of  Its  members  who  have  died  during  the  war,  Jan 
Stobbaerts  and  Charles  Mertens.  .Stobbaerts,  who  was 
over  eighty,  lived  in  Brussels.  Mertens  was  only  in  the 
fifties  when  he  died,  in  iqiS,  at  Calverley,  near  Leeds, 
where  he  was  waiting  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to 
end  his  painful  exile.  ISoth  painters  have  left  notable 
works.  I'nfortunately,  their  relatives  and  friends,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  have  been  too  keen  to  collect  and  show 
every  painting  or  drawing  they  could  rind.  .Stobbaerts  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  wonderful  painter  so  far  as  technique  and 
harmony  of  colour  are  concerned,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
scenes  of  farm  life,  cattle  in  stables  or  meadows,  or  in  poor 
and  picturesque  suburban  buildings,  butchers,  shearers  of 
dogs,  or  old  women  with  their  pet  animals.  His  work  is 
powerful,  but  without  the  slightest  idealitv':  and,  dating 
back  as  u  does  to  the  time  of  liaron  Leys  ami  Henri  de 
Braekeleer,  its  brushuork  seems  to-day  rather  dark  and 
lieav V.  Stobbaerts  tried  sometimes  to  change  his  metier. 
He  has  painted  a  few  portraits,  interiors,  and  even  mvtho 
lo.;ical  compositions,  but  he  1=  never  himself  except  when 
he  deals  with  horses,  oxen,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  or  poultry  in 
their  usual  high  tone  surroundings.  Like  Jean  Sibereclus, 
Stobbaerts  will  remain  among  the  little  masters  of  our 
Flemish  school.  Charles  Mertens  was  much  more  versa- 
tile ;  his  works  display  an  unsatisfied  curiosity.  Portraits, 
large  decorative  panels,  landscapes,  scenes  of  fisherman- 
life  on  the  Scheldt,  drawings  of  every  description,  testify 
to  an  intelligent   versatility.      Mertens  was  an  excellent 
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draughtsman  ;  several  studies  in  charcoal  or  pencils  are 
quite  remarkable.  The  frames  for  the  works  of  both  artists 
have,  unfortunately,  been  badly  chosen,  .^s  they  hang 
in  rather  dark  rooms,  the  heavy  mouldings  threw  half  of 
the  pictures  into  the  shade. 

Kx.  Brussels,  Jakob  Smits  has  filled  the  Galeric  Giroux 
with  an  important  series  of  his  works.  Jakob  Smits  is  a 
painter  who  makes  you  angry,  a  painter  with  whom  you 
want  to  quarrel ;  you  will  object  about  a  lot  of  his  defects, 
but  you  cannot  fail  to  be  subdued  by  his  powerful  and 
pathetic  eloquence  of  interpretation.  Jakob  .Smits  lives 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  country  called  La  Campine,  like 
a  peasant  among  peasants.  He  is  simple,  sometimes 
brutal,  in  his  search  for  vigorous  and  violent  impressions. 
His  models  are  of  the  lower  rustic  class,  ugly  and  crooked, 
and  they  have  to  represent  Christ,  Our  Lady,  saints,  or 
holy  women.  He  has  placed  the  Annonciation  in  one  of 
the  poorest  cottages  of  his  natal  village,  the  angel  opening 
the  door  and  appearing  to  a  girl  looking  almost  like  a 
humble  servant.  In  spite  of  this,  tluere  is  something  in  the 
picture  that  one  feels  and  could  not  express.  Everybody 
understands  at  once  that  only  a  great  artist,  notwith- 
standing all  his  neglects,  is  able  to  imagine  and  carry 
out  such  a  striking  picture  1  I  should  say  the  same  about 
another  representing  four  holy  women  lamenting  over 
our  Lord's  body.  Nobody  can  forget  the  picture  when 
one  has  once  seen  it.  Jakob  Smits  is  always  striking 
and  pathetic.  He  never  imitates  exactly  what  one  sees. 
Everything  in  his  work  is  arbitrary.  To  like  or  dislike 
his  talent  is  a  pure  question  of  feeling.  Vou  may  assert 
that  he  is  rough  ;  that  he  uses  too  much  bitumen  ;  that 
he  opposes  black  and  white,  crude  red  and  bright  blue, 
ardent  yellow  and  jade  green,  which  you  cannot  observe 
from  nature  and  which  hurt  your  eyes  :  that  he  w  ill  paint 
a  sky  which  looks  like  a  wall,  and  a  wall  which  looks  like 
a  heap  of  coals  ;  that  the  style  of  his  drawing  is  swollen, 
puffed  up,  and  vulgar.  Perfectly  true'.  .Nevertheless, 
Jakob  Smits  is  a  great  artist.  Vou  may  hate  him  ;  but 
you  must  confess  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  indi\idual 
and  powerful  painters  of  the  present  time.  —  I'.L. 

THtRE  survives  behind  the  modern  frontage  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Edwards'  Stratford  Galleries  (59  and  61,  Wigmore 
Street,  W.  i  a  range  of  buildings  re- 
plete with  heavy  oak  beams  and  sharp- 
angled  ceilings  that  were  new  in  the 
days  when  the  mansions  of  the  West  End  abutted  on  open 
country.  Here  is  housed  a  collection  of  antiques  varying 
between  linen-panelled  chests  and  Chippendale  chairs, 
•old  glass  pictures  and  antique  hangings.  One  typically 
"paintable"  room  is  resplendent  with  a  superb  set  of 
seventeenth-century  Flemish  tapestries,  once  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  royalty.  In  front  of  them  are  arranged  four 
chairs  with  elaborately  carved  backs,  made  for  some 
fashionable  residence  when  William  and  .Mary  occupied 
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the  throne.  .-X.  scarce  item  is  a  child's  oak  chair,  dating 
from  the  reign  of  the  first  James,  which  leads  one  on  to 
a  Jacobean  pinewood  sideboard,  with  flat  baluster  legs  of 
good  form.  A  charming  little  Chippendale  urn-table,  in 
the  "Gothick"  taste,  catches  the  eye,  w^hilst  a  magnificent 
suite  of  Dutch  marqueterie  furniture  is  an  important 
acquisition.  Nor  must  one  overlook  a  French  lacquer 
cabinet,  with  ormolu  mounts  formed  as  tleurs-de-lys,  which 
might  have  guarded  many  a  state  secret  in  the  time  of  the 
Grand  Monarque. 


A  Jacobite  Glass 


O.N'K  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  tine  collection  of  glass 
firmed  by  Mr.  Cecil  Davis  is  a  fine  examplcof  a  Jacobite 
glass.  It  is  6i  inches  high,  and  has 
an  air-twisted  stem.  The  drawn 
bowl  is  finely  engraved  in  diamond-point,  with  the  royal 
cypher  beneath  a  crown.  Below  appears  "Amen,"  and, 
in  a  scroll  border,  the  first  two  verses  of  the  Jacobite 
version  of  "  God  Save  the  King."  The  third  verse  is  en- 
graved on  the  foot,  in  which  respect  the  glass  resembles 
the  Keith-Douglas  example  referred  to  by  Hartshorne.  A 
slight  chip  in  the  base  has  been  covered  with  a  metal  plate 
inscribed,  "Jacobite  Glass  in  com"""  of  Rebelion,  1715." 

The  firm  of  W.  &  (;.  Foyle,  the  well-known  booksel- 
lers of  Charing  Cross  Road,  has  been  converted  into  a 
Limited  Company,  with  W.  A. 
Messrs.  Foyle,  Ltd.        ^^^  ^    ^    Y o-s\^,   the  original 

partners,  as  directors.  By  this  conversion  the  partners 
hope  to  extend  their  business.  In  twelve  years  they 
claim  to  have  built  up  the  largest  second-hand  book-store 
in  this  country.  Their  stock  is  classified  and  arranged, 
and  each  department  is  in  charge  of  an  expert. 

Toby  jugs  representing  contemporary  celebrities  have 
proved  so  popular  that  Messrs.  Soane  and  Smith  (462, 
Oxford  Street,   W. )  have   added  one 
Toby  Jugs  ^j.  ^j^  Majesty  the  King  to  the  series. 

It  has  received  His  Majesty's  approval,  and,  in  common 
with  the  others,  is  designed  by  Sir  F.  Carruthers  Gould. 
The  demand  for  .Messrs.  Soane  and  Smith's  tobies  has 
resulted  in  specimens,  including  that  portraying  Lord 
Kitchener,  changing  hands  at  enhanced  prices,  as  much 
as  £.zo  having  been  paid  in  some  cases. 

Three  plaques  commemorating  our  victorious  peace 
are  issued  by  the  same  firm,  Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  having  been  entrusted  with 
i'eace  flaques  their  production.  Practically  the  whole 
of  the  work  is  executed  by  hand,  whilst  the  designs  repre- 
sent severally  Bellona  (goddess  of  war),  Britannia,  and  a 
head  symbolical  of  France,  each  surrounded  by  an  ap- 
propriate motto.  It  is  about  fifty  years  since  this  type  of 
Italian  glaze  was  made  at  Etruria,  so  that  these  plaques 
are  likely  to  experience  wide  popularity. 
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From    Our    Letter   Bag 

In  an  ai;c  wlicii  i;  \^  lIil-  ia^hion  lu  hlow  one's  own  trumpet 
with  rcsoimding  ficmrishes,  Till-;  Connoisj>ei'r  has  remaineil 
almost  austerely  mule.  Therefore,  it  may  he  excused  if,  in  its 
nineteenth  year  of  publication,  it  plays  a  small  tunc  of  its  own. 
From  a  bundle  of  appreciatory  letters  received  recently  l)y  the 
Knqiiiry  and  Valuation  Department,  the  fullowing  are  selected 
as  typical  unsolicited  testimonials  :  — 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  ....  and 
lor  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  \'our  account  is  most  interesting 
and  valuable." 

"I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
way  your  expert  carried  out  the  valuation." 

"  Everythini;  passed  off  satisfactorily,  and  (the  expert)  vciy 
largely  confirmed  my  own  opinions  of  the  paintings,  etc.  His 
advice  will  be  very  useful." 

**  I  .  .  .  .  trow  hasten  to  thank  you  for  the  ]>romiTtness  of 
your  reply." 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  -the  opinion,  which,  to  me,  is  very 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  if  I  had  sold  this  as  an  antic|ue,  I 
should  have  been  in  trouble.  It  was  sold  to  me  as  an  antique 
by  an  'expert,'  but  I  did  not  feel  satislied,  but  I  am  now.  With 
many  thanks." 

"  I  tfiank  \(>u  very  kintily  for  jour  opinion  on 
them  at  your  j)rice." 

"  IMease  accejit    my  thanks  for  your  report, 
attention  was  very  much  appreciated." 

**  I  enclose  cht-riue,  witli  many  thanks  for  thi 
given  me." 

"  I    wiih     to    thank    you    sincerely    for    your 
promi'tiiiule  in  replying,  especially  personall)-." 

"  I  am  so  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  the  trouble  you 
look  to  reply  to  me." 

"  Re  ijiclure  sent  to  you  for  examination,  allow  me  to  express. 
my  thanks  tot  your  attention  to  same  and  report,  and  wishing 
your  paper  success.'' 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  prompt  reply  ....  such  information 
is  of  considerable  service  to  a  poor  amateur  like  myself.  I  have 
recently  got  you  one  regular  subscriber  to  Tm-;  CoNNOissicfR, 
and  I  ^hall  always  endeavour  to  get  more." 


....  I  sold 
Wnw  j^rompt 

help  you  have 
kindness    and 


Ow  iNi;  to  the  fact  that  the  space  will  be  recpnred  for  s|iecial 
features,  this  column  will  not  appear  in  the  Decemlier  issue,  but 
will  be  continued  in   January  as  ustial. 


Cleaning  Discoloured  (ilas.s.— C53  (Perth)  and  other 
correst:onilents.  l-'oi  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  we  reprint 
the  following  re]ily  from  our  January,  1919,  issue.  The  discolo- 
ration of  your  gl.'iss  jugs,  which  you  descrilie  as  being  "  badly 
muffed,"  is  really  rust,  and  is  c.uised  by  the  action  of  the  liquid 
on  the  metal  constituents  of  the  glass.  If  not  too  far  gone,  it 
might  l)e  removed  l)y  putting  lucca  oil  in  the  glass  and  leaving 
it  until  the  "  mulling"  di-appears ;  or,  failing  this,  if  the  glass  is 
rubbed  with  crocus  jjowder  and  lucca  oil,  il  j.-  almost  certain  to 
remove  the  blemish. 


Worm  in  Furniture.— C37  (Abingdon).  Vour  enquiry  is 
one  which  is  often  propounded  to  us.  It  is  very  ditiicult  to  rid 
furniture  of  the  "  woim  "  when  once  the  pest  has  a  firm  hold. 
Collectors  sometimes  prefer  to  test  their  own  theories  on  the 
subject.  One  method  of  extirpation  is  to  soak  the  infected 
article  in  a  solution  of  weak  glue  ;  another  to  soak  it  in  paraliin. 
In  any  case,  it  woultl  be  unwise  to  attempt  the  work  yourself. 
^'ou  should  refer  the  matter  to  an  expert  restorer.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  treatment  should  not 
be  permitted  to  lemove  the  old  surface  of  the  wood  more  than 
possible.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  if  a  piece  of  fresh  sap- 
wootl  is  [)laced  near  worm-eaten  furniture,  the  insects  will  gradu- 
ally desert  the  harder  for  the  softer  material,  when  the  latter 
can  be  burnt.  Fumigation,  carbolic  acid,  chloroform,  benzine, 
corrosive  sublimate,  have  been  suggested  among-,t  other  agents. 
To  our  knowdedge,  one  collector  attempted  to  drown  out  the 
insects  by  placing  his  furniture  in  a  pond,  but  we  cannot  recom- 
men<l  hi-  method. 

Hepplewhite  Chair.  — C44  (Belper).  From  ihe  photo, 
graph,  we  should  estimate  the  value  of  youi  camel-back  armchair 
as  about  £1$,  for  a  specimen. 

Saucer.  —  C52  ("Thrapston).  Judging  from  the  damaged 
specimen  submitted  to  us,  we  consider  that,  although  many 
Would  call  it  Worcester,  the  service  in  question  is  .Salopian, 
eighteenth  century. 


Heraldic  Correspondence 

WvKEs.  —  Hereresteth  the  Body/  of  Edward  Wyke.-,  Esquir/ 
late  Recoriler.  of  this  city  /  who  deceased  the  eight  day  of 
.'\ugust  at  the  age  /  of  hfty  fowre  years  /  Anno  Domini  1644.  / 
The  above  is  taken  from  a  floor-slab  in  \\'ells  Cathedral,  on 
which  stone  is  the  matrix  from  which  a  square  brass  plate  has 
been  taken.  The  Cathedral  register  records  the  burial  of  Jane 
Wykes,  widow  of  Mr.  Edward  Wykes,  S  .-^ug. ,  1666.  He  was 
the  son  of  Nicholas  Wyke-.  of  Wells  by  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Godwyn  of  Wookey,  and  marrie<i  lane,  daughter  of 
i-iilbeit  Bourne  of  Wells  by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith 
of  Mitcham,  .Surrey.  In  his  will  dated  14  June,  17  Chas.  1.,  and 
jiroved  29  May,  1647,  he  name^  one  son  William  W\kes  and 
daughters  Jane,  Alice,  Silvester  (married  George  Huntley  of 
Boxwell,  ro.  (jloucester  I'^sfj.;  he  died  II  July,  1670:  she  died 
25  Feb.,  1675),  ^n''  Sarah.  There  is  another  inscription  in  the 
cathedral  to  William  Wykes,  genl..  who  died  2S  Dec,  165S, 
with  the  arms  —  (.Argenl)  a  chevron  (gules)  between  thiee  cros-es 
moline  (salde). 

Hakii  i:.  —  Jiihn  llarpurof  Swarke>lon,  co.  iJerliy,  E-(|. 
Confirmation    of   arms    by    Sir    G.    Dethick,    Garter,    in   1565. 

1  and  4,  Arg.  a  lion  rampart  within  a  bordure  engrailed  sable, 
a  mullet  in  chief  lor  difference  :  2  and  3,  Azure  a  chevrim  and 
in  chief  a  lion  passant  or.  Ciest — a  boar  passant  or,  tusked  and 
chaiged  with  .1  mullet  gules,  and  gorged  with  a  coronet  of  the 
second. 

Hoi  inn  ON.  —  Ralph  of  London,  gent.,  son  of  John  1  loiigbtrm 
of  Houghton,  CO.  I.anc^.,  son  of  Kaliih.  son  of  Nicholas,  son  of 
lohn  Houghton  of  Houghton,  descended  from  a  younger  son  of 
Houghton  of  Houghton  Tower,  Lancashire.  (_'onlirmatio-n  of 
arms  and  crest  with  difleience  by  Sir  W.  Segar,  (iaiter.  i  July, 

2  Cha.^.  I.  —Argent,  three  bars  sable,  in  chief  two  mullets  t>f  the 
last.  t'roV- A  bull's  head  erased  argent,  horns  twisted  of  the 
first  and  sable,  langued  gules.      Motto- \'olands  vel  revolans. 
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The  Pastel  WorR  of  John  James  Masquerier         By  R.  R.  M.  See 

supple,  luminous  effects.  But  the  famous  galaxy 
was  to  find  worthy  disciples  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  among  the  draughtsmen  and  portraitists  in 

water-  colour, 


There  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
fathers  of  the  English  school  of  pastellists,  Knapton, 
I'homas  Frye,  Hoare  of  Bath,  and  Highmore,  the 
two  artists  who 


achieved  the 
greatest  fame  in 
that  medium, 
namely,   Cotes 
and  Russell. 
To  them  suc- 
ceeded W  \\- 
liam   Peters, 
Catherine 
Read,  Ozias 
Hump  h  r  y  , 
the    three 
H  a  m  i  1 1  o  n  s, 
G  a  r  d  n  e  r  , 
Prince    Hoare. 
Mary  Benwell, 
J.  R.  Smith, 
Samuel  Cotes, 
and  Peter 
Romney,  all  of 
them  artists  of 
merit.     In  ad- 
dition, there 
must  be  taken 
into  account 
the  majority  of 
the  late  eigh- 
teenth-century 
school  of  Brit- 
ish portraitists, 
who  loved  to 
dabble  in  the 
alluring    med- 
ium of  crayons 
o  r   coloured 
chalks,   with 
their  attractive 
subtlety  and 
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indiscriminate- 
ly classed  in 
art  ci  rcles  as 
"  miniaturists." 
Of  these,  the 
chiefexponents 
were  Cosway, 
Engleheart, 
Smart,  Single- 
ton, Buck,  Ed- 
ridge,  Pope, 
and  Downman; 
while  as  r e- 
gards  work  on 
a  larger  scale, 
the  leading 
lights  were,  of 
course,  Chin- 
nery  and  Mas- 
querier. 

John  James 
Masquerier, 
whose  career 
formed  the 
theme  of  an 
art  icle  in  the 
S  e  p  t  e  m  1)  e  r, 
1918,  Number 
of  The  Con- 
NOissEUR,i.s,  so- 
far  as  his  pastel 
work  is  con- 
cerned, the 
subject  of  my 
study  to-day. 
It  will  naturally 
be  hardly 
necessary  to 


riic    Co>iiioisseny 


recall  to  my  readers  the  fact  that  he  was,  in  addition 
to  this  work,  the  author  of  numerous  [lorlraits  in 
oil,  ac;hieved  durin"  the  same   iicriod,  most  of  them 


the  career  as  a  pastel  painter  of  this  almost  forgotten 
genius. 

One  feels,  on  studying  the  technique  of  John  [ames 


COl.ONEI.  lOWl:-,  ;      '.    '.IN   ij; 

being  of  soinid  and  honest  (.lraughtsman>liii),  and  a 
lew  worthy  of  the  name  of  masterpieces.  His  hnest 
period  extentls  from  171)8  to  1S12,  and  it  may  with- 
out hesitation  be  asserted  that,  after  the  death  of 
Russell,  Masquerier  was  to  he  regarded  as  the  fore- 
most pastellist  of  his  time.  His  works  are  rare,  I'or 
a  matter  of  two  or  three  score  of  pastel  portraits 
of  importance  do  hardly  suffice  to  make  a  name, 
for  ol)vious  reascjns,  many  of  these  were  inevitably 
attributed  to  other  hands  in  consequence  of  euher 
the  vanity  or  commercial  greed  of  the  owners,  so 
that  it  is  from  comparatively  scantv  data  I  have 
suc<-eided   in  picking  up  the  lost  threads  ( oncerning 


:iKr;.   iSo; 

-Masquerier,  as  displayed  in  his  pastels,  that,  possessing 
a  swift  perception  of  the  salient  points  and  features 
in  a  face,  he  quickly  conveys  these  to  the  picture, 
iiften  allowing  them  to  remain  afterwards  vmtouched 
and  unaltered. 

His  method  frequently  leads  to  over-simplification 
of  the  different  planes  of  modelling,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  head,  which  results,  especially  in  the  case 
of  his  lady  sitters,  in  an  apparently  superficial  likeness. 
'This,  however,  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a  first  impression, 
for  on  deeper  study  one  discovers  the  variety  and 
subtle  psychology  of  the  rendering,  while  the  techni- 
que is  seldom  allowed  to  err  on  the  side  of  monotony. 


H|h 


The    Pastel   Work   of  foliii  Jai)ies    Mnsqitcrier 


ELI/.AKEIll     CKAWFORl) 


I.    J.     MASOlIliRIEK,     iSl; 


The  backgrounds  interest  Mascjuerier  Inil  little  ; 
he  is  apt  to  leave  them  vague  and  sketcliy.  Vet  they 
are  always  full  of  atmosphere,  and  the  figure  does  not 
cling  to  the  background,  but  appears  environed  by 
space.  This  is  especially  noticeable  after  he  has  rid 
himself  of  the  shackles  of  the  early  influence  of  the 


artists    of    the    French    RevoUuion    and   of   his    first 
mastiir,    Hopjmer. 

He  is  prone  neither  to  concede  to  his  sitters' 
anxiety  to  be  flattered  nor  to  give  in  to  the  foolish 
desire  of  the  majority  to  be  depicted  smiling  :  but 
one  is  conscious  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  done 
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justice  to  his  models  at  their  best,  producing  a  like- 
ness that  is  at  once  favourable  am!  striking  ;  in  short, 


search   for   and   determination   of    the    relations   be- 
tween the  composing  masses  and  between  the  larger 


J.    MA'^nUKRIER,     1S04 


no  doubt  giving  the  most  arresting  expression  of  whii  h 
the  features  are  capable. 

Masquerier's  style  in  pastel,  once  adopted,  had  the 
great  advantage  of  being  individual  and  strong,  and  of 
possessing,  both  in  regard  to  techni(|ue,  composition, 
colour,  and  drawing,  a  certain  mastcrvand  refinement. 
His  method  is  to  proceed  rather  by  means  of  a  direct 
laying  in  by  bold  strokes  of  the  crayon,  in  the  manner 
of  Knaplon,  than  by  process  and  rubbing  in  on  the 
lines  of  Cotes  in  iiis  seiontl  period  and  of  Russell 
throughout  his  career.  With  him  there  is  little  or  no 
indication  of  the  primary  drawing  in  charcoal  ;  no 
attempt  to  fmi^li  \ni  Ijy  bit.      lUit  we  are  aware  of  the 


elements  that  go  to  make  up  his  effects.  The  whole 
has  been  studied  and  thought  out  before  the  parts 
and  delineation  of  detail  are  considered.  Subtlety 
in  modelling  and  ultra-refinement  in  tone  are  given 
secondary  importance,  for  these,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
come  to  him  without  deliberate  effort. 

\'elasquez,  Hals,  and  Rembrandt  all  painted  with 
directness.  Among  Masquerier's  contemporaries,  Rae- 
burn  followed  their  theories,  and  it  is  evidently  to  his 
influence  that  we  owe  Masquerier's  manner.  The 
system,  however,  was  by  no  means  adopted  by  him 
in  its  entirety. 

In  the  broad  fashion  in  which  Masfjuerier  employed 
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his  crayons,  it  is  olninus  that  he  planned  his  Ljeneral 
effects  in  the  initial  stages  ol'  his  work.  Here  the 
jMstclhst  had  the  advantage  over  the  painter  in  oil,  in 
so  far  as  no  process  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  picture  fluid,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  study 
it  and  then  shape  by  the  mass,  leaving  on  one  side 
fashionable  mannerisms  in  order  to  adopt  in  the 
general  modelling  the  gradation  and  development  of 
light.  Interest  is  invariably  centred  upon  the  face.  He 
does  not  indulge  often,  like  Cotes,  in  accessories  and 
jewels,  or,  like  Russell,  in  pet  animals.  He  follows 
rather  I'eter  Roraney  in  his  virgin  sinijilicity  :  even 
ai  his  backgroimds  one  seldom  finds  elaboration  hi 
the  shape  of  windows,  columns,  or  the  scenery  of 
parks. 

Thus,  if  we  come  to  compare  .Mascjuerier's  art  with 
that  of  Russell,  we  find  that,  while  less  cajnivating  in 
style,  it  is  marked  by  greater  sincerity  and  is  more 
directly  derived  from  nature.  In  consequence,  it  is 
never  guilty  of  mere  weak  i)rettincss.  During  his 
best  period  (1798-1812)  in  this  medium  he  is  strik- 
ingly individual.  He  is  more  naturalistir  in  aim,  and 
relies  to  a  greater  extent  on  his  own  vision  anti  artistic 
leeling  than  was  deemeil  advisable  by  his  contem- 
poraries.     Indeed,    his  courage   in   selection   and   his 


tendency  towards  sim[)lification  amounted  at  times 
almost  to  positive  temerity.  And  so  Masi|uerier  at 
his  best  reaches  real  greatness.  Almost  entirely  free 
from  artificiality  and  sentimental  elegantism,  his  art 
is  all  simple  grace,  unaffected  dignity,  instinct  with 
humour,  and  breezily  healthy. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  he  employed,  Masque- 
rier  evidently  profited  by  the  lessons  in  crayon  mixing 
which  he  received  from  Russell,  for  his  pastels  have 
mostly  been  handed  down  t(j  us  iji  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  If  anything,  they  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time  more  satisfactorily  than  those  of  this  mas- 
ter, who  employed  rather  loo  much  "cookery,"  and  in 
his  an.xiety  to  perfect  his  finished  work,  "  rubbed  in  '' 
his  final  powdered  glazes  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
strength  and  breadthof  his  work  was  at  times  impaired. 

Masquerier  does  not  seem  to  have  cherished  any 
special  predilection  as  regards  the  paper  whereon  to 
draw  his  pastels.  \\"e  find  him  using  variously  steel 
blue,  brown  and  ribbed  papers,  parchment,  velvety 
paper  of  the  soft,  blotting  type,  and  the  paper,  special- 
ly beloved  of  English  pastellists,  with  grey  surface, 
besprinkled  with  emery  ijowder  to  provide  a  gri|)  for 
the  crayons. 

l!y  nature  a  portrait  painter,  and  endowed  with  an 
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extreme  facility  in  execution  and  a  faculty  for  assimi- 
lating with  ease  the  art  of  masters  and  rivals,  Mas- 
ijuerier  has,  so  far  as  his  work  in  jiastel  is  concerned, 
always  remained  true  to  himself  Had  he  lived  a 
little  earlier,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  liave 
challenged  Reynolds's  assertions  as  to  the  propriety  of 
rendering  masses  of  light  by  means  of  warm,  mellow 
colour,  in  yellow-red  or  yellowish-while.  His  works 
are  at  least  a  direct  challenge  to  this  theory,  and  in 
agreement  with  Lawrence's  rules  regarding  the  "  ascen- 
dancy of  white  objects,  which  can  never  be  departed 
from  with  impunity,"  and  as  to  the  "union  of  colour 
with  light." 

One's  sole  regret  is  that  while  Masquerier  displayed 
a  talent  of  a  high  order  in  regard  to  portraiture, 
amounting  occasionally  to  genius,  and  establishing 
his  right  in  some  phases  of  his  work  to  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  Lawrence  and  Opie,  he  failed, 
however,  to  create  a  public  taste  in  art,  and  instead  of 
struggling  against  the  dictates  of  fashion  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  career,  he  elected  rather  to  follow  that 
set  by  the  smart  and  less  brainy  clique  of  his  day. 
l!ul  for  this,  Ills  lirief  period  of  really  great  work 
might  well  have  been  prolonged,  to  the  advantage  of 
art-lovers  in  general,  and  to  that  of  his  admirers  and 
of  the  student  of  his  life  and  work  in  particular. 

Masquerier,  however,  was  always  satisfied  to  i)aint 
within  the  limitations  of  his  own  knowledge.     He  did 


this  conscientiously,  producing  with  serene  and  un- 
troubled mind,  good,  serviceable  work,  so  far  as  within 
him  lay.  He  has  left  to  us  some  of  the  loveliest 
women  and  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  rendered 
with  great  fidelity  and  consummate  art,  and  depicted 
with  profound  and  acute  perception  of  character,  even 
when  his  art  was  hampered  by  ugliness  of  fashion, 
which  marred  the  picturesqueness  and  attraction  of 
the  portrait.  He  will  always  be  admired  as  the  author 
of  many  a  broadly  executed  pastel,  a  master  of  pattern 
anil  nuance  of  light,  a  poet  of  misty,  autumnal  back- 
ground.    In  this  alone  lies  greatness. 

There  has  in  his  case  been  no  such  machine-made 
celebrity  as  existed  so  profusely  in  that  of  Reynolds  ; 
there  have  been  no  pupils,  no  official  position,  no  need 
of  ])raise  from  colleagues  and  successors  to  work  up  his 
rejjutation.  And  so  the  partial  oblivion  into  which  his 
name  has  sunk  requires  no  explanation.  But  if  for 
vears  he  has  been  forgotten,  his  works  misnamed  and 
attributed  to  greater  and  more  fashionable  painters, 
these  times  are  past.  j\Lay  this  study,  incomplete  as  it 
necessarily  is,  do  somewhat  towards  retrieving  slightly 
the  wrongs  of  the  past,  the  sins  committed  against 
his  memory  and  his  merits.  Thus  will  my  modest 
labour  receive  its  ample  reward  if  only  it  causes  the 
importance  of  this  delightful  artist  to  be  a  little  more 
widely  recognised,  and  if  it  arouses  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  that  charming  talent  that  was  undoubtedly  his. 
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Coincident  with  the  t^rowth  of  the  American 
colonies  in  population  and  in  economic  prosperity  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  demand  arose  for  articles  of 
luxury,  as  it  has  done  always  in  the  progress  of  a 
nation.  Plate  had  already  been  made  in  considerable 
quantities  at  such  places  as  New  York  and  Boston  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  following  century 
silversmiths  and  jewellers  had  established  successful 
businesses  in  many  other  towns — Philadelphia,  New- 
port (Rhode  Island),  and  at  places  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  Some  of  these  were  native-born 
craftsmen,  while  a  few  were  emigrants  from  Europe, 
tempted  to  seek  fortune  in  the  New  World. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1775 
curtailed  the  demand  for  silverware,  which  had  been 
increasing  in  volume.  Silversmiths  were  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  both  sides  in  the  struggle.  Paul 
Revere,  the  celebrated  Boston  silversmith,  was  an 
active  protagonist  on  the  American  side,  and  appropri- 
ated perhaps  an  undue  share  of  glory  in  Longfellow's 
well  -  known  poem,  "  The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul 
Revere."  Plundering  by  combatants  on  both  sides 
from  the  houses  of  merchants,  planters,  and  other 
prosperous  inhabitants,  as  well  as  from  churches, 
went  on  merrily,  to  the  destruction  of  many  historical 
objects  and  precious  family  relics,  and  with  a  total  dis- 
regard of  their  sentimental  associations  or  their  histori- 
cal interest.  The  more  prosperous  loyalists  who  fled  for 
safety  to  England,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies  carried 
away  their  plate,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  removed 
in  their  enforced  banishment.  Many  cases  could  be 
cited  from  unpublished  documents  of  the  private  sale 
of  valuable  plate,  jewellery,  and  other  treasures  by  the 
loyalist  refugees  from  America,  to  obtain  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  present  writer,  in  his  long  and  enjoyable  visits 
to  the  United  States  in  the  years  1910  and  1911  for 


the  purpose  of  studying  the  old  sacramental  vessels 
in  silver,  pewter  and  other  metals,  in  the  churches  ol 
all  creeds,  was  jjrivileged  to  examine  several  pieces  of 
English  domestic  plate  in  North  Carolina  and  else- 
where which  have  happily  escaped  the  wholesale  de- 
struction during  the  eight  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  1775-83- 

One  of  these  pieces  is  the  handsome  kettle  shown 
in  No.  i.  This  is  plain  except  for  a  narrow  band 
of  delicately  engraved  cherubs  and  other  ornaments 
on  the  lip.  It  was  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  ( 1727-8),  by  Peter  Archambo,of  London, 
and  came  from  the  old  palace  built  at  New  Bern  in 
North  Carolina,  by  order  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  of 
1766,  for  William  Tryon,  governor  of  the  province  un- 
til 1 771.  To  the  dismay  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  thinly 
populated  province,  this  palace,  begun  in  1767  and 
completed  in  1770,  cost  over  ;^i5,ooo.  The  elegant 
furniture  and  contents,  imported  for  the  most  part 
from  England,  were  sold  by  public  auction  after  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  by  order  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  This  kettle  subsequently  passed 
into  the  possession  of  its  present  owner,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Donnell  Nelson,  of  New  Bern  — a  town  where  the  sil- 
ver communion  service  of  the  year  1752-3,  presented 
by  Cieorge  II.  to  Christ  Church,  has  survived  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  is  reverently 
preserved  in  that  church.  An  interesting  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  (iovernor  Tryon's 
palace  has  recently  come  under  the  writer's  notice, 
namely,  that  one  Thomas  Stringer,  a  son  or  kinsman 
of  Dr.  Stringer,  of  New  Bern,  claimed  in  the  year  1785 
from  the  Commissioners  of  American  Claims — the 
body  appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  inves- 
tigate the  claims  for  losses  of  property  sustained  by  the 
loyalists  in  the  American  War  of  Independence — a 
sum  of  money  for  part  of  the  land  on  which  the  palace 
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was  built.  The 
Hoard,  after 
lieariiiii  the  ])er- 
sonal  evidence 
of  witnesses,  in- 
chiiling  Trvon 
himself,  arriveil 
at  the  decision 
that  Stringer 
ought  clearly  to 
be  reported  to 
the  Treasury 
for  presenting 
a  f  ra  ud  ulenl 
claim,  and  tor 
wilful  and  cor- 
rupt perjiiry.  • 

'I'he  second 
piece  of  silver  is 
a  ])lain  coffec- 
p  o  t,  1  o  I  in. 
h  ig  h  (  N'o.  ii.), 
engraved  with  a 
1)  u  1 1's  -  h  ea  (1 
c  r  e  s  t,  a  ii  d 
wrought  in  Lon- 
don in  the  same 
yearasthe^'Try- 
on"kettle.  This 
has  descended 
through  succes- 
sive genera- 
tic)ns  to  its  pre- 
s  e  n  t  o  w  n  e  r, 
-M  r  s.  R.  B. 
Drane.of  Eden- 
l  o  n.  X  o  r  t  h 
(J  a  r  (.1  1  i  11  a  . 

A  seciint.l  anil  more  ornate  silver  coffee-liot,  fluted 
and  embossed  with  foliage,  bearing  the  London  date- 
letter  for  1762  3,  and  the  mark  of  the  maker,  John 
Swift,  is  also  illustrated  in  Xo.  ii.  Samuel  Johnston, 
(Governor  of  Xorth  (Carolina,  was  once  the  owner  of  this 
coffeepot,  and  .Miss  Carrie  ("oke,  of  Edenton,  is  the 
present  owner.  The  arms  engraved  upon  this  coffee- 
pot cannot,  however,  be  identilied  with  Ciovernur 
Johnston. 

A  large  plain  silver  cup  and  cover,  12  in.  high,  is 
the  ne\t  |)ieceof  old  English  silver  illustrated  (Xo.  iii.). 
.\Lide  in  Lon<lon  in  the  year  i  7-;6  7  by  John  Swift,  the 
m.ikir  of  the  atiove  c-offee-|)a;,  it  is  inscriljed — 

Won  (it  I'cinbrniik 


Xo.    I. — THE    TRVON    SILVKR    KETTI.: 
MAtiE    BY    PKTER    ARCHAMBO 


LONDON.     1727-S 


horse's  name, 
Sp.-\rro\v,  are 
engraved.  The 
owner  of  the 
winning  horse 
w as  Thomas 
Barker,  origin- 
ally of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  dis- 
tinguished law- 
yer, and  some- 
t  i  m  e  attorney 
for  the  Crown, 
of  Edenton. 
NorthCarolina. 
where  Gover- 
nor Johnston, 
m  e  n  t  i  o  n  e  d 
above,  h  a  tl 
been  a  pupil 
i  n  his  office. 
Thomas  Bar- 
ker was  buried 
at  Ha  y e s,  o n 
the  estate  of 
G  o  \'  e  r  n  o  r 
Johnston.  W 
though  the  pre- 
sent owner  of 
the  cup,  Mrs. 
James  Coffield 
Warren,  be- 
lieves that  it 
w as  won  o n 
this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  d  i  1  i  - 
gent  search  has 
failed  to  show- 


that  horse-races  were  run  at  Pembroke  in  South  Wales 
in  1754,  or  to  trace  the  horses  name  among  the  English 
records,  and  therefore  it  is  assumed  that  this  interesting 
cup  was  won  at  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  .America. 

A  second  racing  prize,  in  the  form  of  a  plain  silver 
punch-bowl,  measuring  9^  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in. 
\\\  height,  whii  h  the  writer  was  privileged  to  see  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  is  also  illustrated 
here  (No.  iv.).  The  bowl  is  inscribed  above  the  hgure 
of  a  jockey  on  horseback — 

Won  by  Trial,  the  Property  nf  Will"!  AUston  Es.f 
at  Nkwmarkkt,  1768. 

The  Ixiwl  would  seem  to  have  been  wrought  specially  in 


.\bovt 


I J  .-l/'r.'/  /y^./. 
;hc   inscription,  a  hor^c  and  jockey,  with  the 


*    7'/ie    /\oya:    Comintssioii  t>n    Lcyafisl  Claims,    lySj-iyS^. 
l-.ililL-d  liy  II.  II.  Kgcrton  :   Kaxluiiqhe  Club,   1915,  pp.  25S-9. 
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No.    II.  —  PLAIN    COFFEE-POT  LONDON,    I727-S 

FLUTKD  AND    E.\Ii:OSSED    COFFEE-POT  BY    JOHN 

London  as  a  prize  for  this  race  meeting,  since  it  bears 
the  London  date-letter  for  the  year  1768-9.  Captain 
W'iUiam  AUston,  the  owner  of  the  winner,  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  General  Francis  Marion  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  Newmarket,  where 
the  race  was  won,  is  not  the  well-known  place  of  that 
name  in  England,  but  is  said  to  have  been  in  South 
(.'arolina,  where  old  English  sports  were  popular  among 
tiie  planters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Indeed,  a 
race  meeting  was  organised  there  during  the  \Var  of 
Independence  as  a  ruse  by  a  party  of  ardent  loyalists 
in  the  district  of  Great  Lynch  Creek,  with  the  object 
of  leading  their  political  enemies,  the  "  rebels,"  as  they 
were  called,  to  assume  that  the  loyalists  were  enjoy- 
ing a  day's  innocent  sport.  Meansvhile  an  attack  was 
to  be  made  by  loyalists  on  the  magazine  at  Camden, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  organisers,  the  scheme  was 
frustrated,  and  the  loyalists,  to  the  number  of  about 
seventy,  were  dispersed  and  the  ringleaders  taken 
prisoners.  Mr.  R.  V.  W.  AUston,  a  descendant  of 
Captain  AUston,  is  the  Ibrtunate  owner  of  the  bowl. 


[FT  lonhon,  1762-3 

The  writer  during  his  sojourn  in  North  Carolina 
examined  a  few  pieces  of  plate  traditionally  associated 
with  the  name  of  Flora  Macdonald,  the  Scottish 
heroine  of  the  Jacobite  revolt  and  protectress  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward.  She  had  emigrated  to  North  Carolina 
in  1774,  and  remained  there  among  her  compatriots 
until  her  loyalty  to  the  British  cause  in  the  revolution, 
and  that  of  her  husband  and  two  sons,  who  had  taken 
U[)  arms,  and  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of  her 
home,  compelled  her  to  return  to  Scotland  in  t779. 
Four  pieces  of  English  jilate,  a  sauce-boat  of  1772-3, 
a  small  salver  and  a  sauce  ladle  of  the  following  year, 
and  a  cream  ewer,  unmarked,  are  known  as  the  "  Flora 
Macdonald"  silver,  and  are  illustrated  in  the  book. 
Flora  Maidonald  in  America,  by  J.  P.  Maclean,  1901), 
page  79. 

One  of  the  most  precious  pieces  of  historical  Englisii 
plate  in  the  United  States,  and  a  cherished  relic  which 
has  been  inherited  by  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Gummere,  of 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  covered  ewer  of  some- 
what unusual  form,  made  in  London  in  1765-6.    It 
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had  been  presented  by  the  eminent  tjuaker  physician, 
l>r.  John  Fothergill,  to  Benjamin  FrankHn  on  the  eve 


ewer  was  bequeathed  by  Frankhn  to  his  Iriend  and 
executor,  Henry  Hill,   who  in  his  turn  left  it  to  his 


f 


No.    HI. — PLAIN    M1.\EK    LUr    AM"    'm\ek 

of  his  return  to  America,  when  their  united  efforts  had 
failed  to  avert  the  rupture  between  England  and  her 
American  colonies.  ICngraved  on  the  cwer  is  the 
ajipropriate  inscription,  Keep  /'r!;:;h/  the  chai/i.     The 


|;Y     lOHN    SWIFT 


London,   1756-7 


sister,  Milcah  Martha  Moore.  In  form  the  ewer  re- 
sembles the  one  of  1732-3  by  Auguste  Courtauld, 
lot  20  in  Christie's  catalogue  of  the  Earl  of  Home's 
jilate,  June  i  7th,  19 19  (rvVA- illustration inthe catalogue). 
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The    Furniture    at    Syon    House,  the    Isleworth 
Residence    of    His   Grace   the    DuKe    of    Northumberland 
By   Frederick    Litchfield 

In  the  July  number  of  Thk  Connoisseur 
I  gave  some  descriptions  of  the  decorative  treatment 
by  Robert  Adam  of  the  interior  of  Syon  House,  and 
the  present  notes  on  some  of  the  furniture  should  be 
read  as  a  "  follow  on  "  of  that  article. 

When  Northumberland  House  was  dismantled 
previous  to  its  demolition  in  1874,  the  contents 
were  distributed  among  the  duke's  residences,  and  a 
considerable 

r 

portion  was  j 

allotted  to  | 

Syon.  There 
was,  I  sup- 
pose, at  the 
time,  no  par- 
ticular plan 
as  to  the 
arrangement 
of  the  vari- 
ous items, 
and  they 
were  ac- 
cordingly 
"dumped" 
just  where 
it  was  con- 
venient, to 
get  rid  of 
them.  As 
a  c  on  s  e- 
quence,  the 
harmonious 
arrangement 
of  the  great 
entrance  hall 


STRAIGHT-FRCSTED   CAMFNET,    WH  H    INLAY   OF    VARIOUS  WOODS  ON  A  GROUNDWORK 
OF   HAREWOOD  DESIGNED    liV    ROBERT   ADAM  IN   QUEEN   CH ARI.OTl  e's   ROOM 


particularly,  and  of  some  of  the  other  apartments  and 
corridors,  is  marred  by  the  presence  of  discordant 
notes  ;  modern  groups  of  statuary,  jardinieres  formed 
from  the  great  lamps  which  were  used  in  Northumber- 
land House,  and  sundry  articles  of  early  Victorian 
furniture,  which  by  no  means  agree  with  the  stately, 
antique,  colossal  statues  of  .Marc  Antony,  Cicero, 
and  a  Roman  Empress  :  and  by  the  same  rule,  or  the 

want  of  rule, 
'%  unsuitable 

pictures  are 
crowded  in 
the  corridors 
and  pass- 
ages. 

The  pres- 
ent duchess 
is  well  aware 
of  this  med- 
ley, and  only 
awaits  the 
necessary 
leisure  to 
turn  her  at- 
tention to 
the  neces- 
sary sorting 
and  transfer 
of  unsuit- 
able articles. 
.'\l  [) resent 
the  North- 
u  mberland 
House 
contribution 
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forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  contents  of 
Syon.  The  house  as  Robert  Aiam  left  it  contained 
theanti(iue  statues,  pictures,  and  china  either  inherited 


mind  a  particular  apartment  at  Chatsworth,  specially 
decorated  and  furnished  under  the  direction  of  Grace, 
who  at  the  time  was  one  of  our  premier  decorative 


ONE    OF    A    PAIR    OF    MAHOGANY    CABINETS,    WITH 
DESIGNED    BY    ROBERT    ADAM  IN    QUEEN    C 

<)]■  pun  based  by  Hugh,  the  third  duke,  during  whose 
reign  and  ownership  the  important  alterations  and 
furnishings  by  Adam  were  effected,  added  to  which 
were  the  special  articles  of  furniture  designed  by  him 
as  suitable  for  several  apartments.  Many  of  these 
are  so  thoroughly  Adamesque  that  even  if  we  did  not 
know  that  he  had  a  free  hand  given  him,  we  could 
scarcely  fail  to  recognise  his  design.  There  is  always, 
to  my  mind,  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  articles 
which  were  made  and  designed  for  the  actual  house 
or  apartment  in  which,  after  generations  of  use,  one 
finds  them  still  hi  si/u.  .\  rich  collector  may  i)ur- 
cliase  with  good  judgment,  and  under  the  best  advice, 
specimens  of  furniture  or  any  other  object  of  art 
industry,  of  any  gi\en  jieriod  or  style,  and  may 
arrange  them  with  taste  and  knowledge,  but  there 
must  be  a  preference,  from  the  antii|uary  point  of 
view,  for  a  collection  or  assemblage  of  articles  de- 
signed and  made  at  the  |iartirular  [)eriod  for  the 
house  in  which  they  have  always  remained. 

There  may  be  no  great  interest  in  a  grouping  of 
early  \"ictorian  furniture  as  such,  but    I    have  in   mv 


^IJGUT    INLAY 
IIARLOTTE's    ROOM 

artists,  for  the  occupation  of  the  young  (Jueen  \'ic- 
toria,  who  visited  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  just 
after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  The  room  remains 
practically  as  it  was  then  decorated  and  furnished  in 
1838.  At  Harewood  House,  near  Leeds,  there  are 
rooms  to  be  seen  just  as  they  were  decorated  and 
furnished  by  Adam  for  the  first  Lord  Harewood; 
and  one  could  quote  other  examples,  which,  to  the 
student  of  styles  in  furniture,  must  always  be  valuable 
works  of  reference.  1  luring  a  visit  to  Syon  one  gets 
an  impression  almost  amounting  to  an  atmosphere  of 
the  time  when  Adam  designed  and  had  made  the 
furniture  which  occupies  the  places  for  which  it  was 
intended.  When  the  discriminating  taste  of  the  pre- 
sent owner  is  available  for  judicious  weeding  out  and 
rearrangement,  some  of  these  examples  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  cabinet-work  will  appear  to  more 
advantage  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  two  first  illustrations  represent  two  straight- 
fronted  cabinets,  which  are  in  the  room  known  as 
(^luecn  ("harlotte's  room.  The  one  is  more  elaborately 
inlaid  with  mariiueterie  than  the  other  pair,  and  the 
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illusiration  does 
not  show  the 
tine  raanjueterie 
slabs  which  sur- 
niouni  the  more 
ornate  cabinet. 
The  design,  car- 
ried out  in  inlay 
of  various  woods 
upon  a  ground- 
work of  staincil 
sycamore  called 
harcwood,  from 
its  tint,  is  thcj- 
rougbly  Adani- 
escjue,  including 
as  it  does  the 
honeysuckle  or- 
nament in  the 
t'rieze,  and  the 
scrolls  and  fes- 
toons of  drapery 
in  the  drawer 
fronts.  The  pair 
of  cabinets  in  the 
.same  room  are 
of  plainer  and 
more  severe 
design,  the 
fluted  frieze  and 
single  circular  medallion  in  the  centre  door  being 
almost  the  only  relief  from  the  rich  mahogany  of 
which  the  furniture  is  made. 

The  circular-topped  escritoire,  or  writing  desk,  is 
another  striking  example  of  Robert  Adam  design  in 
furniture.  A  centre  vase,  with  festoons  of  drapery  on 
(;ither  side,  oval  patene  enframed  in  husk  ornament 
forming  the  frie/e  ;  tapering  legs,  and  a  circular  top 
which  is  made  to  slide  back,  the  arrangement  of  joints 
forming  what  is  known  as  a  "tambour''  slide. 

The  two  chairs  illustrated  are  typical  late  eighteenth- 
ceiuury  work.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  number 
of  the  pattern  witli  the  rush  seats.  The  rest  of  the 
chair  has  been  enamelled  a  cream-white,  and  thereon, 
painted  in  grass-green  colour,  the  design  shown  in 
the  photograph.  'l"he  actual  material  of  the  chair  is 
probably  birchwood,  and  the  maker  was  probably 
Ilepi)lewhite,  one  of  whose  specialities  was  the  paint- 
ing in  enamel  colour  of  birchwood  furniture.  This 
cream  colour,  relieved  by  green  decoration,  gives  a 
very  pleasing  effect  in  a  bedroom  where  old  eighteenth- 
century  furniture  and  a  cheerful,  old-fashioned  chintz, 
complete  the  arrangement. 

The  second  chair  is  of  a  more  expensive  and  higher 
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class  furniture, 
the  material  ma- 
hogany, and  the 
decoration,  of 
caretully  hand- 
painted  flowers 
and  ornament, 
very  well  done, 
with  loose  uphol- 
stered cushions 
to  cover  the  cane 
seats;  these  form 
excellent  morn- 
ing -  r  o  o  m  or 
boudoir  chairs. 

Another  i  m  - 
portant  piece  of 
late  eighteenth- 
century  furniture 
is  a  writing  bur- 
eau which  stands 
in  one  of  the 
bedrooms  (illus- 
trated on  page 
215).  The  rich 
coloured  maho- 
gany is  relieved 
by  a  border  of 
marqueterie 
framing  each  of 
the  panelled  doors,  and  also  the  slanting  writing-flap. 
The  monogram  and  coronet  in  the  centre  of  each 
door  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  married  a 
member  of  the  Northumberland  family. 

The  two  fine  mirror  frames  illustrated  are  as  good 
examples  of  late  eighteenth-century  work  of  this  kind 
as  one  can  see.  That  which  partly  retfects  the  drapery 
of  a  bedstead  is  the  one  above  the  chimney-piece  in 
'jueen  Charlotte's  bedroom,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
an  excellent  design  from  which  some  of  our  manu- 
facturers might  take  a  lesson.  There  is  just  enough 
ornamentation  and  well-balanced  design,  and  not  too 
much  frame.  One  can  judge  from  the  join  in  the 
glass — rather  more  than  halfway  up  the  mirror — that 
in  those  days  it  was  impossible  to  produce  plates  of 
glass  of  such  large  dimensions  as  became  general 
half  a  century  later. 

The  other  mirror,  which  ornaments  the  Albert 
1  Hirer  room,  is  an  example  of  the  "gesso"  work 
which  became  so  fashionable  about  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  England.  "Gesso"  work  is 
really  very  cleverly  manipulated  composition  or  plas- 
ter mixed  with  some  other  ingredient,  the  ornament 
being  in  relief.    This  kind  of  decorative  treatment  on 
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a  trround  of  woodwork  was  practised  to  a  considerable         Italy,  and  used  it  in  his  decorative  treatment  of  interiors 
extentbythesixteenth-century  Florentine  and X'enetian  as  a  mural   ornamentation.       The  carved    ornament 
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craftsmen,  who  decorated  their  tables,  cassone  fronts 
and  tops,  also  mirror  frames,  with  this  composition 
in  relief,  touched  it  up  by  carving,  painted  and 
gilded  it,  the  gold  being  generally  applied  over  a 
red  coating,  and  where  the  gold  has  partly  worn  off 
and  the  red  colour  peeps  through,  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing.     Robert  Adam  adopted  "gesso"  work  from 


which  surmounts  the  frame  is  more  free  than  his 
designs  generally  are,  but  it  forms  an  excellent  con- 
trast to  the  frame  itself  with  its  ornament  in  such 
slight  relief. 

I  have  described  these  few  articles  of  late  eighteenth 
century  furniture  because  they  seemed  to  follow  on  my 
remarks  about  Robert  Adam,  whose  connection  with  the 
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dcioration  and  fninishing  of  Syon  has  been  the  key- 
noic  ol  these  articles.  In  my  ])revious  article  I  illus- 
tratiil  two  line  console  tables  of  his  design,  and  there 
are  many  excellent  specimens  of  his  wnrk  that  can  lu- 
identified  by  their  outline  and  detail. 

'I'he  remainder  of  these  notes  must  be  devcjled  to 
some  description  of  furniture  which  is  from  other 
sources,  and  the  tlate  of  winch  l-<  a  little  earlier  than 
those  We  have  been  considering. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceiittirv 
that  old  (Jhinc'se  and  Japanese  huMjuered  furniture 
was  iirought  to  ICngland,  chiefly  by  the  way  of  Holland, 
the    hutch    merchants  having  imported  these  things 
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into  their  own  country  through  the  agency  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  ships,  our  own  British 
East  India  (Jompanv  being  incorporated  considerably 
later  than  the  Dutch.  This  lac(iuered  furniture  was 
i-opied  bv  the  Dutch  and  also  by  some  of  our  English 
makers,  and  I  remember  seeing  somewhere  a  ijuotation 
V-.ni  one  of  Horace  W'alpole's  letters  in  which  he 
mentions  a  vi'it  to  one  of  thesi-  makers  of  lacijuered 
furniture.  The  handsome  pair  of  lac(]uered  cabinets 
(see  illustration)  which  siand  in  the  green  drawing- 
room  of  .Syon  House,  are,  ho\ve\er,  undoubtedly  (jf 
liastern  <irigin,  although  somewhat  late.  They  have 
the   unusual   advantage  of  standing  upon  their  own 
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stands — that  is,  those  originally  made  for  them.  As  a 
rule,  one  finds  that  the  seventeenth-century  lacquered 
cabinetsof  this  description  have  been  imported  without 


In  one  of  the  bedrooms  there  is  a  very  fine  marque- 
terie  cabinet  of  English  make,  and  about  the  date  of 
these   l;ii-i|ucri:-(l  cabinets — that  is,  about  the  time  of 


ONE  OF   A   PAIR   OF   CHINESE  LACQUER   CABINETS   ON   ORIGINAL  STANDS 
SEVENTEENTH   TO   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY  IN    THE  GREEN    DRAWING-ROOM 


Stands,  and  richly  carved  and  gilt  tables  were  made, 
either  in  Holland  or  here,  to  mount  them  upon.  The 
ones  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  have  stands  of  this 
character.  The  pair  at  Syon  House  arc  in  perfect 
condition,  and  the  hinge  ornaments  and  lock-plates, 
made  in  gilt  bronze  and  elaborately  engraved,  are 
very  handsome  specimens  of  this  kind  of  metal-work. 


William  and  .Mary.  The  illustration  scarcely  conveys 
a  fair  impression  of  the  minute  and  elaborate  inlaid 
designs  which  decorate  the  outer  doors,  and  when 
these  are  o])ened  the  interior  is  found  to  be  still 
more  elaborate.  The  cabinet  itself  is  of  walnut-wood, 
richly  figured  and  of  fine  colour,  while  the  inlaid  design 
is  in  hollvtrec-wood  and  is  what  is  railed  "seaweed" 
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m  ai(|  ueterie,  a 
tyi)ical  woodwork 
decorative  efl'cct  of 
tliis  time  :  indeed, 
it  is  freiiuently 
called  '•William 
and  Mary  "  niar- 
queterie. 

The  illustration 
g  i  \  e  n  o  n  p  a  g  e 
22  1  is  of  a  cabi- 
net in  old  maho- 
g  a  n  y,  which  I 
attribute  to  Wil- 
liam K  ent,  who 
flourished  in  the 
lirst  p  a  r  t  o  r  t  h  v 
eigh  t  e  e  n  t  h  cen- 
tury, and  was,  I 
beli  eve,  the  first 
furniture  designer 
in  England  of  any 
n  o  t  e  w  h  o  m  a  d  e 
use  of  mahogany. 
He  is  well  known 
as  the  designer  of 
Chiswick  House, 
f o  r  the  I'^ a  r  1  of 
Burlington,  and 
of  1)  e  %■  o n  s h  i  r  e 
Hous(',  riccadilly. 
and  also  of  a  good 
deal  of  tlieir  con- 
tent s.  Thomas 
Chi|5peiHlale,  who 
was  contemporarv 
with  h  i  ni.  CO  lu- 
men ced  business 
in  London  several 
years  later.  In  an 
article  c  <  i  n  t  r  i  - 
buled  t  o  r  H  K 
(JONNOISSKUK  in 
November,  191.S,  entitled  "Notes  on  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury iMiglish  Furniture,"  I  have  discussed  the  work  of 
William  Kent  somewhat  fully.  It  seems  sufficient  to 
add  here  that,  as  a  rule,  he  is  somewhat  heavier  than 
Chippendale,  and  this  Syon  House  bookcase  is  quite 
one  of  his  characteristic  designs. 

■)'he  last  two  illustrations  are  of  a  little  French 
cabinet  table  and  part  of  its  contents,  that  portray  one 
ol  the  greatest  treasures  in  the  matter  of  furniture 
'.vhich  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ])ossesses.  The 
pu-riod  IS  Louis  .\V.,ihe  marqueterie  either  by  Odun 
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or  Riesener,  and 
its  condition  is 
[lerfect.  The  draw- 
er opens  and  dis- 
closes a  writing- 
flap,  and  in  three 
small  recesses  are 
the  three  little 
cream  or  toilet- 
pots  of  old  Mene- 
i^y  porcelain  which 
are  so  nun  h  prized 
by  china  collec- 
tors. These  dainty 
little  gems  of  soft- 
paste  French  por- 
celain bear  the  in- 
cised D.V.,  which 
are  the  initials  of 
the  1  )uc  de  X'ille- 
roy,  who  was  the 
owner  and  patroi> 
of  this  small  bu  t 
celebrated  cera- 
mic factory. 


The  Old 

PoiiCELAIN. 

Mention  ofthese 
charming  little 
Menecy  toilet -pots 
suggests  some  re- 
ference here  to  the 
fine  o  I  d  Chinese 
|)iircela  in  which 
Syon  House  cun- 
tains.  There  is 
nothing  by  way  ol 
a  eiillection  of  old 
(lima,  that  is  in  the 
sense  of  any  nu- 
thodical  gathering 
together  of  repre- 
sentative examples  of  different  ceramic  factories,  but 
there  are  a  few  good  specimens  of  European  porce- 
lain, some  Chelsea  vases  in  the  library,  a  few  piece- 
of  good  1  )resden  in  the  green  drawing-room  and  some 
other  apartments,  besides  the  imjiortant  Sevres  vase 
already  described  ami  illustrated  in  niv  pre\ious 
artii  le. 

The  UKist  valuable  and  interesting  porcelain  is  that 
which  was  collected  by  the  third  duke,  and  consists 
of  someof  the  finest  (luality  blue-and-white  "prunus'' 
ginger  jars,  such  as  we  used  to  call  "hawthorn"  before 
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better  information 
taught  us  that  those 
detached  blossoms 
which  stand  out  in 
startling  relief  from 
the  blue  ground  are 
the  bloom  of  the  pru- 
iius  or  wild  plum,  and 
not  of  the  hawtiiorn. 
This  blue  ground 
varies  in  tint  from  a 
blue,  known  as  Nan- 
kin  blue,  to  a  deep 
pulsating  blue  ;   and 
there  are  four  jars  of 
exceptionally  high 
quality    in   the  print 
or  muniment  room 
of  Syon  which  would 
draw    b  1  u  e  -  a  n  d  - 
white  collectors  from 
great  distances   if 
there  were  a  chance 
of  a  purchase.   There 
are  some  fine  vases  of 
powder-blue  ground 
and  x\c\\  familkverti 
decoration,  Kang-hsi 
period;  and  some 
half-dozen  circular 
dishes  of  this  same 
period,  with  very  rich 
figure  subjects  in 
fa  III  ilk  verte,  a  few 
pieces  of  good  Ming, 
and  a  great   deal  of 
very  high-class  blue- 
and- white.    Indeed, 
the  print  or  muni- 
ment room,   which 
is  lined  with  fitted 
dwarf  bookcases,  has 
the  tops  of  these  orna- 
mented by  very  good 
■"  blue-and-white." 

The  long  gallery  or 
Jibrary  also  contains 
a  liberal  array  of 
good  blue-and-white 
Chinese  porcelain, 
intermixed  with  some  excellent  pieces  of  the  K'ang-hsi 
period  oifamilk  verte  decoration.  The  library  also  con- 
tains several  interesting  curios.  Among  the  latter  is  the 
amber  crucifix,  which,  as  a  .Stuart  relic,  is  of  interest 
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(it  was  the  property  of 
a  former  Archbishop 
of  York)  ;  and  a  bowl 
made  from  the  oak 
palisading  found  in 
the  Thames,  and  dat- 
ing  from  the  same 
remote  period  as  the 
specimen  palisade 
wh  ich  has  already 
been  described  and 
illustrated  in  my  jire- 
vious  article  on  Syon. 
Scattered  here  and 
there,  sometimes  in 
unlikely  places,  as  if 
the  owner  w^as  u  n- 
aware  of  their  value, 
one  finds  two  or  three 
good  old  specimens 
of  sixteenth -century 
Italian  majolica, 
somewhat  out  of  their 
element  among  Chin- 
ese porcelain  in  a 
corridor,  and  almost 
asking  for  m  o  re 
consideration  as  to 
arrangement. 

My  descriptions  ot 
the  furniture  of  Syon 
have  been  more  or 
less  limited  to  those 
of  the  particular  arti- 
cles selected  for  illus- 
tration ;  naturally, 
there  is  a  great  deal 
which  is  well  worth 
attention,  but  long 
verbal  descriptions 
of  furniture  unac- 
companied by  photo- 
graphs are  not  enter- 
taining reading.  The 
beautiful  I,ouis  XV. 
suite  o  f  fa  ii  leu  il s, 
chaises,  and  canape, 
the  screen  of  Gobe- 
lins  tapestry,  an 
original  pair  of  Adam 
])edestals  and  vases,  to  which  a  modern  sideboard  has 
been  added,  the  harpsichord  of  old  lacquer,  and  several 
good  old  Chippendale  chairs,  are  only  some  amongst 
the  many  items  of  furniture  which   might  be  written 
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about  more 
fully. 

Miiny  of 
the  orna- 
mental 
items,  too, 
a  re  well 
w  o  r  t  h  a  t  - 
tention.  On 
one  of  the 
landings  is 
a  beautiful 
clock  i  n 
Sevres  b IS- 
C' u  it,  with 
a  m  o  V  e  - 
ni  en  t  b  y 
\"ul  liamy, 
ni  o  u  n  t  e  d 
upon  a 
pedestal, 
evidently 
designed 
s  p  e  c  i  a  II  y 
to  support 
it;  some 
very  hand- 
some can- 
d  e  I  a  b  r  a 
of  g  i 1 t  - 
bronze, 
s  t  a  n  tl  i  n  g 
u|)on  pede- 
s  t  a  I  s  of 
rare  tuyere 
wood,  the 
latter  being 
gi\en  to  the 
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duke  by 
the  King  of 
I'ortugal  in 
exchange 
for  a  replica 
of  the  Syon 
gates.  The 
old  family 
sedan-chair 
mounted 
w  i  t  h  the 
ducal  crest, 
the  family 
coach,  and 
the  old 
State  barge 
(from 
which,  un- 
fortunalc- 
I  V  ,  s  o  m  c 
\\'  retched 
hooligan.s 
have  stolen 
some  of  the 
ornaments> 
are  among 
items  of 
interest 
which  link 
the  present 
time  with 
m  e  m  o  r  i  es 
of  tradi- 
tions and 
customs  ol 
more  than 
a  century 
ago 
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Part  II. 


Tllo.MAS  TlRNER  Came  to  Caughley  from 
Worcester  in  1772,  and  immediately  set  about  enlarging 
and  rebuilding  the  Salopian  china  works.  The  alterations 
seem  to  have  been  completed  in  1775,  because  we  read  in 
a  contemporary  newspaper:  "The  porcelain  manufactory 
erected  near  Bridgnorth,  in  this  county,  is  now  quite  com- 
pleted, and  the  proprietors  have  received  and  completed 
orders  to  a  very  large  amount.  Lately,  we  saw  some  ot 
their  productions,  which  in  colour  and  fineness  are  truly 
elegant  and  beautiful,  and  have  the  bright  and  lively  white 
of  the  so  much  extolled  Oriental."  Turner,  as  well  as 
being  an  excellent  artist  and  engraver,  was  also  a  man  of 
sound  business  ability,  and  he  seems  to  have  realised 
that  the  demand  for  Worcester  blue  and  white,  which 
was  rapidly  increasing,  could  be  largely  met  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Caughley  works.     In  the   year  1780  he 
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p.iid  a  vi-^ii  to  France,  and  visited  the  principal  porcelain 
manufactories  at  Paris  and  elsewhere.  On  his  return,  he 
brought  with  him  several  skilled  workmen.  This  visit 
to  France  affected  considerably  the  pattern  .and  designs 
produced  at  the  works  after  17S0,  and  we  find  French 
influence  strongly  represented  in  some  of  the  fine  and  ar- 
ti>tic  pieces  produced  between  1780  and  1799,  decorated 
m  mazarine  blue  and  gold,  sprigs  and  foliage  in  gilt,  and 
designs  copied  from  the  French  Chantilly  china.  About 
1780,  Turner  introduced  the  celebrated  "willow"  pattern 
and  the  "blue  dragon  " pattern.  It  has  always  been  alleged 
that  Thomas  Minton,  of  Stoke,  who  was  articled  to  Turner 
as  an  engraver,  designed  the  willow  pattern.  1  have,  how- 
ever, in  my  possession  eighteen  of  the  original  copper- 
plates used  at  Caughley,  w^hich  were  actually  engraved 
by  Turner  himself,  and  bear  in  the  margin  his  initials, 


Plate  I. — \os.   i,  6,  7,  and 

NOS.   4   AND   9,    UNMARKED 


MARKED    S  No.    3,    SALOPIAN    I.MPRESSLD  NoS.    2    AND    5,    MAKKED    C 

ALL   PAINTED   IN    BLUE   EXCEPT    NOS.    7    AND  9,    WHICH    ARE   PRINTED 
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PLATK    II.  —  NOS.     I    AM'    2,    MARKED    C 


Nos. 


4,    5,    AND    (),    MARKED    SA 


I.I.    PKINTKD    IN    UNDERGI.AZE    ULUE 


"  T.  T. ''  .VmonLjst  tliese  are  a  number  ot  willow  pattern 
(iesi;4ns.  This  design,  as  well  as  many  others,  was  adopted 
tVom  patterns  found  on  old  Chinese  porcelain  ;  and  there 
is  still  in  existence  a  dinner  service  of  this  pattern,  partly 
Salopian  and  partly  made  up  of  the  original  Chinese 
pieces  from  which  the  pattern  was  copied.  This  service 
belonged  to  Thomas  Turner,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  his  descendants.  The  willow  pattern  design 
soon  became  extremely  popular,  and  was  copied  by 
other  manufacturers — such  as  Spode,  Mintons,  Adams, 
and  others.  The  blue  dragon  pattern  was  not,  I  think, 
produced  in  such  large  ciuantities ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not 
so  usually  met  with.  Perhaps,  next  to  the  willow  pattern, 
the  design  most  commonly  found  on  Salopian  china  is 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  "fisherman"  pattern.  <^_'in 
the  right  of  the  design  is  a  boat  with  half-spread  sail,  m\ 
the  stern  of  which  stands  a  fisherman  holding  up  a  fish  ; 
in  front  rises  a  duck  with  outspread  wings;  and  on  the 
left  another  lisherinan  is  seated  with  his  line  out  in  mid- 
stream. This  design  was  engraved  by  Thomas  Turner, 
and  the  original  copper- plate  bears  his  initials,  "  T.  T. ,  '  in 
the  margin.  It  is  a  copy  from  a  Chinese  pattern,  and  I 
h.ive  seen  a  practically  similar  design  on  Chinese  porce- 
lain. It  docs  not  a|)[)ear  to  have  been  copied  so  largely 
a^  sonic  other  p.atterns,  although  it  sometimes  ap])ears  on 
Worcester  and  I.ongton  Hall  porcelain. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  early  pruning  on 
Worcester  china  was  principally  ovcrgla/e,  and  that  tlu- 
dc>igns  were  usually  ))rintcd  in  blac  k  or  sc])ia.     No  doubt. 


Turner  used  the  overgla/e  black  print — Shaw  says  as 
much,  for  William  Davis  had  been  a  "  black  printer  "  at 
Caughley — but  what  was  principally  done  at  this  time  was 
undergiaze  blue  printing.  Perry,  one  of  the  workmen, 
who  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Turner,  states  that  in  1797 
they  had  four  printing  presses  at  Caughley,  so  that  the 
transfer  business  had  evidently  very  much  increased  since 
the  willow  pattern  was  introduced  in  1780.  It  seems  that 
Turner  possessed,  at  the  top  of  his  house,  a  laboratory,  and 
at  first  mixed  all  the  materials  for  the  china  himself,  but 
afterwards  instructed  his  sister  Sarah  how  to  do  it ;  subse- 
quently his  wife  and  a  man  named  Jones  mixed  for  him. 
In  the  same  way,  all  the  printers  and  engravers  were  locked 
up  and  kept  apart,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  avoid  the 
escape  of  information  which  might  be  of  use  to  rival  manu- 
factories. All  the  correspondence  which  came  to  Caugh- 
ley at  this  time  was  enclosed  in  a  locked  post-bag.  This  bag, 
which  was  illustrated  in  our  .August  number,  has  a  brass 
])late  with  the  name  engraved,  "  Mr.  Turner,  Caughley." 
.Among  the  chief  workmen  employed  at  Caughley,  the 
principal  were — Dontiland  Rudge,  painters;  John  Parker, 
Thomas  Fennell,  and  Henry  Boden,  famous  tor  their 
skill  in  flowers  :  M  uss  and  Silk,  for  figures  and  landscapes  ; 
Rutland,  .Marsh,  and  Randell,  who  were  proficient  in  the 
gilder's  art;  .Adams  was  a  blue  ])ainter,  and  De  Vivy  and 
.Stcphan,  modellers;  Dyas,  Minton, and  Davis,  engraver^. 
Robert  Hancock,  under  whom  Turner  had  served  his 
.ip|)renticeship  at  Worcester,  came  subseciuently  to  work 
tor  him,  as  did  also  John   Rose,  who  accjuired   later  the 


Salopian    China 


Plate  III. — Nos.   i  and  5,  marked  s 


No?.    2,    3,    4,    AND   6.    MARKED   C 


ALL    PRINTED    IN    BLUE 


Coalport  works.     The  work  of  Robert  Hancock  is  shown  when  he  left  Worcester.     Typical,  perhaps,  among  these 

on  several  of  the  designs  used  at  Cauohley  about  this  time.  are  the  "milkmaid"  pattern,  after  C.ainsborough  ;  Panini 


"*>, 


Plate  IV.  — marked  c 


i'RlNTEl)    IN    IlLUE 


Some  of  these  designs  were  engraved  by  Hancock  when  ruins,  and  a  design  01  a^ parrot,  tree,  and  fruit,  frequently 

at  Worcester,  and  probably  brought  by  him  to  Caughley         found  on  black  Worcester  prints,  and  now  recurring  in 
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blue  undergl.ize  on 
C  "lu  g  h  1  e  y  porcelain. 
Several  of  the  copper- 
plates engraved  by 
Hancock  we  re  dis- 
covered at  Coalport  by 
M  r.   I  ew  i  1 1.  a  nd  are 
illustrated  in  vol.  i.  ol 
his  work  on  Ciramic 
Art.      Messrs.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Worcester, 
from  I  7 86  until  the 
end  of  1790,  had  their 
porcelain  in  the  white 
from  '1'  ho  mas   T  u  r- 
ncr,  of  Caughley,  and 
much  o  f  T  u  r  ne  r's 
own    ware   went  to 
C  h  a  m  b  e  r  1  a  i  n's  to 
be  decorated.       The 
rush  for  unde  rg  1  a/e 
"  blue ''  was  so  intense 
for  a  while,  that  Binns, 
in  his  Century  of  Pot- 
ting at  the  City  0/ 
Worcester,  says  the 
"cry  was  always  for 
more  blue.'  and  the 
demands  of  the  public 
could  hardly  be   com- 
plied with.    The  china 
so  sent  was  brought 
by  barge  up  the  river 
Severn,  and  one  of 
the  barges  so  used, 
by  n  a  m  e  "  Rosa- 
nah,"  was  o  n  1  y 
broken   u  p  in  the 
\ear    I  880.      The 
actual  output  from 
the  Caughley  fac- 
tor)- w as  in  these 
later  years  c  o  n- 
siderable  ;  we  rind, 
in  1789,  Messrs. 
Chamberlain  p.iid 
to  the  C  a  ugh  1  ey 
works  the  sum  o 
/ 2,000  for  decora- 
tion, a  n  d  at  t  he 
same   time   coin- 
p  I  ai  n  ed  that  so 
lutlc  of  t  h  e  ware 
sent  back  to  them 
w.ii  of  blue  deco- 
r.itiiin.       (irainger 
\  Co..  W'onester, 
uhen  first  est.ib- 
1  i  >h  ed,  m  e  re  1  y 
]>  a  i  n  t  I-  d    a  n  d 
finished  u-  a  r  i- 
iiiiide  at  Caughle\ . 


I'l  ATI:    V.  —  MARKM)    c 


TKINTKll    IN     111. UF, 


I'LATi;    \'I.  — SALAD    IlOWl. 
I'RINTKI)    IN    BI.UK 


MAKI<l;l>    SAI-i 
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Between   i  780  and 
1790,  John  Rose,  who 
had  learned  the  an  of 
pottery  under  Turner, 
and  had  left  him  to  go 
to  Jackfield,  establish- 
ed works  at  Coalport. 
In  1799  he  purchased 
the  Caug  h  ley  works, 
a  n  d  carried  them  on 
iointly  with  his  own 
worksuntil  1814.  Later 
the   Cau  g  h  1  e  )'  works 
were  pulled  down,  and 
the  materials  takeii  to 
Coalport.      Mr.  Jewitt 
sets  out  in  full,  at 
page  275  of  his  Cera- 
inie  Art,  an  award, 
dated    I  804   (the  ori- 
ginal  document  is  in 
111  y  possession  i,  made 
to  Turner   f  o  r  the 
\alue  of  stock,  etc., 
remaining  at  the 
Caughley  w o r k s.      It 
111  ay  g e  n e  r a  1  1  y  b e 
stated  that  the  period 
1775  to  1799 — namely, 
t  w  e  n  t  \'  - 1  ou  r  years, 
during   the  whole  of 
which  time  T  u  r  n  e  r 
exercised  control  — 
marks  the  really 
important  produc- 
t  i  o  n  s  from  the 
Caughley  factory. 
It  has  been 
stated  how  g  r  ea  t 
was  the  resem- 
blance of  Turner's 
early   productions 
to  t  h  o  s  e  of  Wor- 
cester,  and  many 
unmarked  pieces 
of  truly  Caughle\' 
china  are  reposing 
in  collect  ions  as 
examples  from 
the  Worcester  fac- 
tory.    If,  however, 
we  examine  the 
paste  and   glaze 
in  typical  speci- 
mens of  Caughley 
ware,  we  shall  rind 
that  the  difterence 
from  the   Worces- 
ter paste  and  glaze 
IS  u  s  u  a  1 1  >■  very 
marked.       1  give 
this  as  a  general 


Plate  VII.— kisherman  pattern  all  trinted  in  blue         Nos.  i,  2,  and  5,  marked  dlsgulsed  numeral 

Nos.  4,  7,  AND  9,  marked  s        Nos.  6  and  S,  marked  Salopian  iMPRE>isEi) 


Plate  VIII. — fisherman  pattern  printed  i.\  i;lue  \o.    i   is  enriched  with  <;iLniNG 

No.    2    is    marked   SALOPIAN    IMl'KESSED  THE    OTHERS    ARE    MAKKED    ■>    OR    DISGUISED    NUMERAL 
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rule,  because 
<ome  difficulty 
liocs  occasionally 
arise  owing  to 
Caughley  designs 
having  been  print- 
ed on  Worcester 
porcelain. 

The  Caughley 
paste  is  of  a  clou- 
dy-orange colour, 
which  some  col- 
lectors have  liken- 
ed to  a  L  o  n  d  o  n 
fog,  whilst  that  of 
the  early  Worces- 
ter  is  a  greenish- 
blue.  The  glaze 
in  the  case  of 
Worcester  is  dis- 
tinctly whitish  in 
shade,  whilst  that 
of  Caughley  is  of 
a  liluish  tint.  The 
Caughley  china  is 
generally  whitish 
in  appearance,  and 


the  blue  has  not 
the  mellowness  ot 
old  Worcester. 
There  is  also  some 
difference  in  the 
way  the  glaze  is 
applied,  although 
this  is  not  an  in- 
variable test.  In 
the  case  of  the 
Caughley  ware,  we 
find  the  glaze  put 
on,  as  a  rule,  lav- 
ishly and  more 
thickly  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Wor- 
ceste  r  factory. 
Small  pools  of 
glaze  are  some- 
times to  be  seen 
on  the  bottoms  of 
cups  and  other 
pieces  which,  al- 
though not  always 
the  case,  is  not 
usually  found  on 
the  Worcester 


I'l.AlK    X. — MINMATURE    CHINA,    AIL    MARKED    S 
IiINNER    SERVICE;     I'AIN'TEI)    IN    EI.HE  NOS. 


No.    I,    PAINTED    IN    BLUE  NOS.   2,  4,  6,  7,  S,  AND  lO,    PAKT   OF 

AND    5,    PART   OF    TEA    AND    COFFEE   SERVICE;     PRINTED    IN    Ll.UE 


I'LATE    .\I.  —  ALL 
.No.    2,    MAKKEl) 


PRINTED    IN    LLIE 

No.   ■ 


NoS.     I    AND    4,    MARKED    DISGIISEI)    NUMERAL 
MARKED   WITH    CRESCENT 
3-,0 


Salopian    China 


Plate  XII. — willow  pattern- 
No.    6   HAS   THE   S    MARK    I.NCLUDED 


No.    2,    MARKED    SALOPIA.N    IMPRESSED  THE    OTHERS    MARKED    S 

THE    DESIGN   AS   WELL   AS   ON   THE   BACK   OF   THE   PIECE 


specimens.  One  noticeable  feature  of  tlie  later  Turner 
productions — an  invention  of  his  own — is  decoration  in  a 
peculiar  Nnvid  blue,  approaching  violet  in  colour.  Pieces 
printed  with  this  colour  are  always  marked  with  the  crescent 


tilled  in,  or  the  disguised  numeral,  and  never  with  the  S  or 
"Salopian"  impressed.  Turner  invented  and  used  this 
colour  after  many  e.xperiments  in  copying  the  Chinese  por- 
celain, and  his  result  has  never  been  satisfactorily  copied. 


Plate  XIII.— all  printed  in  blue,  except  nos.  2  and  3 

NOS.    I    AND   4,    marked   S;      THE   DESIGN    IS   HEIGHTENED   WITH   GOLD,    THE   RIM   OF   THE   PLATE    FINISHED    IN    RED 
NOS.    2    AND    3,    MARKED    S  ;      DECORATION    IN    POWDER    BLUE  NO.    5,    MARKED    DISGUISED    NUMERAL;      THE 


2    AND    3, 
.MODEL    EVIDENTLY    COPIED    FRO.M    CHELSEA 


No.   6,    MARKED   C 


No. 


MARKED  S 


I'L.Vl  K    XIV.— TRAN>FEK    IIESICNS    FROM    HANCOCKS    PLATES  PRINTED    IN    KLUK 

NOS.    I,    2,    AND   6,    MILKMAID    PATTERN  NOS.    3    AND    4,    PANINI    RUINS  ALL    MARKED    DISGUISED    NUMERAL 


I'LATl:    XV.— [•RIMED    IN    BLUE,    AND.    IN    THE    CASE    OF    \0S.     I,    2,    AND    3,    THE    DESIGN     HAS    BEEN    SHADED    IN     BY 
THE    U-E   OK    THE    LKUSH  ALL    MARKED    WITH    nl^CUI-,ED    NUMERAL 


ST.    CATHERINE    OF   ALEXANDRIA 

BY    DOMEMCHi.NO 

Jii  the  possession  of  Mr.  George   W ilhcrforee  Grunt 


^ie^ 
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WATCM     5TAMD5    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH     CEMTURY    IN    THE 
COLLECTION     OF    SIR  GERALD    RYAN        BY  W.  B.  REDFERN 


Watch  Stands  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

In  the  Collection  of  Sir  Gerald  Ryan         By  W.  B.  Redfern 


The  main  articles  of  expert  workmanship 
and  artistic  merit  in  the  eighteenth  century  have  been 
fully  investigated  and  described  to  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  curio-hunters  and  lovers  of  beauty  in  crafts- 
manship.    A  short  notice  may,  however,  be  justified 


of  a  minor  but  very  interesting  development  of  the 
skilled  work  of  the  Georgian  era.  We  refer  to  the 
elegant  and  elaborate  watch  stands  produced  in  France 
and  England  in  this  period.  Here  and  there  in  an 
artist's  studio,  or  a  museum  of  relics  of  the  past,  we 


No.  I. — WATCH  5TAND,  WITH 
FESTOONS  AND  WREATHS,  AND 
AN    URN    FOR   THE    PEDIMENT 


N.i,     II. — CARVED     PEARTREE-WOOn 
STAND,    WITH   GOG    AND   M.AGOC. 
TEMP.   GEORGE   III. 


No.    III.— WATCH    STAND,  WITH 
FATHER  TIME   AND    IIOUR-CIASS 
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P  w 


No.  \'.— WATCH    ^TA^Il,   Willi 
ATLAS    SITPORTING    WATCH 
COLOURED 


No.   VI. — WATCH    STAND,    WITH 
FREE    SCROLL-WORK    ANH    GILT 


iiKiv  chance  to  light  upon  a  specimen  or  two  ot  these 
fanciful  and  picturesque  articles,  but  no  collection 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice  except  that  (of  Sir 
Cerald  Ryan,  of  Hintlesham  Hall,  Ipswich)  to  which 
we  prtjpose  to  make  brief  reference.      As  is  the  case 


No.   IV. — W'ATCH  STAND,  WTTH 
ELABORATE    SCROLL-WORK 
FATHER   TIME   AT   FOOT 


with  Other  products  of  past  ages,  though  each  speci- 
men may  please  and  charm  us,  it  is  not  till  we 
gather  together  several  representations  of  the  same 
style  and  period  that  we  can  view  this  e.xpression  of 
the  artistic  feeling  of  the  time  in  its  full  significance. 


No.    \1II.— WAICIl    STAND, 
IM-AIIi   AND    RICHLY   CAR\ED 


No.    \II. — WATCH    STAND, 
FLO  WKK- BASK  EL   DESIGN 


No.    l.K. — SIIEKA10N    WATCH    STAND, 
WITH    SHELL   OKNAMENI 


^36 


IVatcIi   Staiiih   of  the    lligliteeiitli    Century 


Then,  and  then  alone,  can  we  appreciate   not  only 
the  individual  attractiveness  of  these  works,  but  also 


describe  date   from  the  middle  and  later  Georgian 
epoch.       From    the  days  when  our   ancestors   were 


z^kl^V^^/^^ 


No.    XI. — GRANDFATHER   CLOCK 
WATCH   STAND  CHIPrENDAI.E 

STYLE  onTHIC    LiHCORATION 


No.  .\.— CRANDFATIIEK  CLOCK 
WATCH  STAND,  WITH  MAKER'S 
NAME 


estimate   their  bearing  in  the  development  of   taste 
and  art. 

The  little  household  treasures  which  we  propose  to 


accustomed  to  carry  about  with  them  timepiece>,  a 
tide  of  continuous  adaptation  to  the  recjuirements  and 
con\  enience  of  successive  periods  set  in.     The  Sedan 


NOS.    XII.    Ill    XVI.— INLAID   STANDS,    INCLUDING   ONE   OF   CREEN    ENGLISH    LACQUER 
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XO^.    XVII.    TO    \IX.— IHRi;i.    WATCH    STANTis,    ONK    with    figure    of    NEPTUNE 


watches — circular  watch-chjcks  ol  about  6i  inches 
in  diameter,  with  flat  backs  and  convex  t'ronts,  tilted 
witii  verge  movements — developed  liy  slow  stages 
down  to  the  present  travelling  clocks  and  watches  ot 
various  forms.  liarly  in  this  process  came  the  watch 
stands  ot'  which  we  now  write.  They  were  lirst  made 
in  l-'raiice,  where  they  adorned  tashionable  boudoirs 
m  i.ouis  XV. 's  reign.  They  have  manv  and  peculiar 
characteristics.  denerally  they  were  carved  out  ol 
a  single  piece  of  wood,  m.iinly  of  pear-trees.  They 
were-  excessively  light,  were  quite  without  nails  or 
screws  or  holts,  were  elaborately  carved  in  the  front, 
roughly  hewn  at  the  back,  had  an  ajierture  of  i  ^  to 
-'  niches  for  suspending  the  old  watches,  were  ob- 
viously designed  lor  the  long  neck  and  ring  (jf  the 
mid-eighleenlh-(-entury  watches,  and  had  common 
lealures  of  decoration.  They  \aried  from  6  to  12 
iiiehes  in  lieight.  and  were  intended  as  a  temjiorary 
resting-place  for  the  pocket  watche.s  when  their 
bearers  disrobed  at  night.  In  decoration  they  aiost 
•  iflen  included  floral  festoons  and  wreaths,  with  an 
urn  f(.ir  the  pedini  -nt,  the  watch  aperture  being  either 
wreathed  or  ornamented  with  round  studs.  Later 
on  allegorical  ligurcs  were  introduced,  and  gave 
\ariety  to  the  general  efl'ect.  No.  i.  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  the  hrst  type  and  simple  design,  and 
N'o.  ii.  (dog  and  Magog)  and  Xos.  iii.  and  iv. 
(father  Time)  illustrate  the  latter.     Traces  of  French 


influence  may  be  observed  in  Nos.  v.  (Atlas)  and  vi. 
The  Chippendale-Sheraton  phase  is  represented  in 
some  other  and  quite  distinct  varieties.  Nos.  vii..  viii.. 
and  ix.  are  interesting  specimens  of  this  type.  The 
beauty  of  w(.irkmanship  and  design  are  just  as  mani- 
fest here  as  in  the  greater  and  better  known  instances 
of  this  class  of  work.  No.  vii.  is  particularly  charming 
as  a  specimen  of  the  Chippendale  feeling  in  this 
direction. 

Two  tiny  coijies  of  the  popular  grandfather  clock 
( Nos.  X.  and  xi. )  are  included  in  the  collection.  No.  xi. 
is  an  early  representation,  with  the  proud  maker's  name 
(Samuel  Crisp)  inscribed.  A  careful  obser\er  will 
notice  in  nearly  all  items,  of  whatsoever  character,  \  ery 
similar  peculiarities  of  ornament  or  design.  In  the 
earliest  units  of  the  collection,  great  freedom  and  grace 
of  composition  are  manifested,  the  groundwork  con- 
sisting of  ribbons  and  scrolls,  recalling  the  simple  ami 
attractive  mirror  frames  of  Chip])endale.  Subsequenth' 
more  elaborate  designs  were  attempted,  and  hgures, 
symbolical  or  allegorical,  were  introduced.  Finally,  the 
workmanshi]!  became  clumsier  and  less  artistic:,  ami 
watch  stands,  Irom  being  a  distinctive  item  ot  house- 
hold decoration,  became  a  merely  useful  and  unpre- 
tentious article  for  the  dressing-table  or  bedside.  Even 
then  traces  of  art  feeling  and  skill  in  design  survived 
foratime.  A  small  green  English  lac(|uerstand  (No.  \iv. ) 
is  attractive   in  form  and  colour.       Later  on,   in   the 


•3S 


Watch   Stands   of  the   Eighteenth    Centiirv 


early  nineteenth  century,  small  mahogany  stands  with 
inlaid  brass-work  (of  which  No.  xv.  is  a  good  specimen) 


are  three  very  charming  specimens  of  watch  stands 
exhibited  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,   which 


No.    X.\,— WATCH    STAND, 
WITH    FIGURE    OF    MERrURY 


Nil.  .\.\I. — W\TCH  STAMJ,  WITH  FEMALE 
FIi-.URE  WITH  IVORY  SQUIRREL  AND  BOOK 


became  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  represented  the         bear   a   strong  family  likeness  to  some  of  those  we 
last  phase  of  interest  in  these  productions.      There         have  described  in  this  collection  of  Sir  Gerald  Rvan. 


NOS.    XXII.    TO    X.KIX'. — THREE    CARVED    WOOD    WATCH    S  lANDS 


IN     IHK    VICTORIA    AND   ALBERT   .MUSEUM 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assiatance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  be  ai>/e  to  impart  the 

info-rmation  required  by   Correspondents^ 


Unidkntimki)  Portrait  (Ko.  319). 
Sir, — It  will  be  most  gratifying  to  learn  of  whom 
this  is  a  portrait,  and  by  whom  it  was  painted.  The 
canvas  is  50  in.  by  40  in.,  and  represents  a  three-quarter 
ligure,  a  painter  undoubtedly,  for  around  the  picture 
are  palette,  brushes,  mahl-stick  (in  left  hand),  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  an  artist  indicated.  The  coat  is 
of  a  pu  r  ple- 
b  r  o  w  n  hue. 
the  vest  a  red, 
and  the  back- 
ground a  low- 
toned  green. 
It  is  an  oi  b 
painting. 

C.    SilARl'- 

Smiih. 
Unihenti- 

FIF.D 

Paintings 

(Nos.  320 

AND  321). 

Sir, — 1  beg 
to  enclose 
some  photos 
of  old  oil- 
paintings 
which  I  be- 
lieve are  of 
merit.  One  of 
them  bears  on 
reverse,  "fecit 
B.  E.  .\UinlU), 
1679."  .Any 
in  lor  mat  ion 
about  them 
will  be  highly 
apprec  iated. 
J.  I'. 
Beini.oi.i-.a. 


(3'9) 


UNiniiN  riMi:ii    I'oiu  i;ai  i' 


The  Romance  of  Bosham  (August,  1919). 
Siu, — The  story  of  Bosham  bells,  as  set  out  by 

your  contributor  Criticus,  reminds  me  of  two  others 

somewhat  similar. 

( [ )  Tradition  tells  of  a  peal  of  bells  destined  for 

Forrabury  Church.     They  were  the  gift  of  one  of  the 

{".arts  de  Bottreux,  in  emulation  of  the  popular  bells 

of  Tin  tagel. 
(  )n  the  way 
the  ship  was 
wrecked, with- 
in sound  of 
the  rival  peal 
of  T  i  n  t  a  g  e  1 
ringing  the 
eveni  ng  cur- 
few. 1 t  is  said 
when  a  storm 
is  coming  the 
bells  in  the 
bed  of  the 
ocean  w  a  r  n 
the  mar  i  ner 
o  f  danger. 
.\nother  ver- 
sion is  that 
they  are  heard 
every  evening 
at  eight 
o'clock,  the 
sound  coming 
from  the  sea. 
(2)  .V  Japa- 
nese legend 
relates  that 
the  giant  Ben- 
kei  stole  the 
great  bell 
from  the  tem- 
ple of  Midera, 
and  carrietl  it 
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a  distance  of  soiiu- 
miles  to  the  rival 
monastery  of  Hiyei- 
zan.  The  treasure  was 
appropriated  without 
scruple,  and  suspend- 
ed in  the  temple  ;  but, 
to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  its 
wrongful  owners,  the 
mighty  bell  refused  to 
give  but  a  feeble  note. 
At  last  Benke  i  be- 
came disgusted  with 
this  extraordinary 
behaviour,  and  threw 
the  bell  down  from 
H  iyeizan  into  the 
valley,  where  i  t  was 
afterwards  recovered 
l)y  the  monks  of  Mid- 
era  and  taken  to  its 
former  resting-place, 
where  it  soon  regain- 
ed its  old  melodious 
voice. — R.  Quick 

(Superintendent, 
Bristol  Art  Gallery). 


Cle.aning 
Ivory. 

Sirs,  —  I 
should  be  ob- 
1  i g e d  if  you 
would  please 
inform  me  what 
is  the  best  way 
to  elf  an  and 
polish  articles 
made  of  ivory. 

J.  XEKnH.-\M 

(Heatherbrae, 
Atkinson 
Road,  .\shton- 
on- Mersey). 

Unidentified 

P.\INTIX(; 

(No.  310,  Sep- 
tember, 1919). 
Sir, — I  saw, 
not  Ions  ago,  a 


^ 


(320) 
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UNIDENTIFIKI)    PAIN  rlNG 


drawing  in  gouache 
by  R.  \'an  Oriey  re- 
presenting the  same, 
or  an  almost  exactly 
similar  subject.  I'er- 
hapsthis  information 
may  be  of  value  to 
your  correspondent. 
Lionel  Sevmouk 
(("aptain). 


Unidentii-ieii 

I'.MNTINC.    (No.    309, 

August,  1919). 
Sir, — It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  is  not  an 
original  painting  by 
("luido  Reni.  It  may 
be  a  copy  of  one  of 
his  works,  for,  like 
other  artists  of  his 
time,  he  painted  more 
than  one  Pcni/eiit 
Magdaleih'.  A  t  t  h  e 
Louvre,  at  our  own 
National  Gallery,  in 
the  Vienna  Museum, 
at  the  Corsini  Gal- 
lery (Rome),  and  at 
Darmstadt,  are 
s])ecimens  of 
this  subject,  all 
1)  e  a  r  i  n  g  the 
usual  peculiari- 
ties of  Reni's 
work  —  "the 
eyes  large,  the 
nostrils  some- 
what closed, 
the  mouth 
small,  and  the 
hands  rather 
u  n  finished," 
but  the  drawing 
in  No.  309  re- 
minds one  of 
Hogarth's  fam- 
ous caricature 
of  Kent's  rere- 
dos.— (Rev.) 
W.  Y.  John 

TlMliRELI,. 
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Restoration  Extraordinary:  Dulwich  College  Font- 
liv  a  caprice  of  fate,  its  eighteenth-century  font 
has  been  restored  to  Dulwich  College  Chapel,  w 
it  had  been  missing  for  a  considerable  period, 
discovery  was  made  in  a 
loft  full  of  lumber  by  the 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  Oscar 
llardman,  and  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  I'ont  and  cover 
arc  illustrated  by  his  kind 
permission.     The  "dish- 
cover-like  "  obj  ect  was 
brought  down  and  carefully 
cleaned  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  paint  and  dirt,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  fine  cop- 
per work,  quite  ])erfect  in 
condition,  bearing  the  fa- 
miliar palindrome,  n  i  >//0N 

.\NOMHMA  MH  MON.\XOi/rIN 

("  wash  my  sin,  not  my  face 
only"),  which  appears  also 
on  the  marble  font.  The 
latter  was  given  to  the  chapel 
m  I  729. 

The  College  of  God's 
(lift  was  founded  in   16 19 

by  the  actor,  l-^d  ward  Al- 
leyne,  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare,  and  proprietor 
of  the  l''ortune  Theatre.  The 

work  of  erection  li  y  j  o  h  n 

lienson,  of  Westminster, 

had  been  put  in  hand  some 

years  prL-\io\is,  and  it  has 

been   fabled  tliat   .Mleyiie 

I  who  I  i  i-  s  huri  ed  i  n  the 

'  iiapel)  was  terrified  into 

thi^  pious  undertaking  by 

the  a  p  p  e a  ra  n  c  e  of  Satan 

iiimself  amongst  some  .stage 

demons  in  a  play  in  which 


Cover         he  had  a  part.     The  design  of  the  college  has  been 

-cover         attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  cerlainly  present 

hent'e         at  the  foundation  ceremony,   but  doubts  have  been 

The  entertained  as  to  whether  the  I*>nglish  Palladio  had 

a  share  in  the  erection. — 

]'".  GOUIMIN    ROK. 


i 
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Although   the  town  ol 
Brentwood  appears  un- 
interesting 

Brentwood  ,  ,,  1 

from  the  rail- 
way, it  possesses  at  least  one 
feature  which  should  tempt 
the  itinerant  antiquary  to 
stretch  his  legs  up  the  steep 
hillside.  The  White  Hart, 
a  picturesque  hostelry 
dating  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  still 
retains  its  gallery  with  typi- 
cal Tudor  arches  facing  on 
to  the  courtyard.  This 
alone  is  worth  the  trouble 
of  a  short  trip  from  Liver- 
pool Street  to  see.  The 
High  Street  is  just  suc:h  a 
quiet  thoroughfare  as  one 
expects  to  find  in  old  Essex, 
and  one  has  not  to  search 
far  to  find  a  snuffing  High- 
lander yet  in  position  before 
a  tobacconist's  door.  The 
old  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  ;i 
Becket  i  s  n  o  w  reduced  to 
little  more  than  the  ruined 
stump  of  a  tower  and  some 
roollcss  walls.  In  Buckler's 
day  (itis'')  it  was  still  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  be  used 
as  a  schoolroom.  The  old 
histories  tell  of  a  "rude 
image  of  its  tutelar  saint 


Notes 


carved  in  wood  '  that  remained  inside.  I  wonder  what 
became  of  it?  A  few  waifs  from  the  old  building,  a 
late  seventeenth-century  brass,  and  some  stained  glass 
bearing  the  arms  of  England  quartering  France,  and 


brought  from  York  House,  Twickenham.  One  of  the 
great  events  at  the  residence  was  the  marriage,  in 
1907,  between  the  Due  d'Orlcans' sister  and  Prince 
Charles  of  Bourbon.    The  wedding  was  celebrated  in 
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the  Cross  of  St.  George,  were  removed  to  the  modern 
church.  The  main  memory  in  Brentwood  is  that  of 
a  martyr  of  the  Marian  persecution,  who  was  burnt  to 
death  near  the  wreck  of  a  vast  old  tree-trunk,  still 
standing  in  the  Ingrave  Road.  The  event  is  commem- 
orated by  an  unsightly  granite  obelisk  on  the  green. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  some 
excellent  modern  almshouses  which  put  the  monu- 
mental effort  to  the  blush.  If  all  philanthropists 
would  spend  their  money  in  similarly  artistic  erec- 
tions, the  countryside  would  be  spared  the  incubus 
of  many  an  architectural  abomination. — Criticus. 

The  name  of  the  famous  mansion  at  Wood  Norton, 
Evesham,  is  familiar  to  every  follower  of  the  fortunes 
of  French  royalty,  but  its  actual  ap- 
pearance is  known  to  comparatively 
few.  Indeed,  it  is  only  those  who  have  stayed  there 
that  are  able  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  de- 
scription of  the  place.  Wood  Norton  was  originally 
the  seat  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  inherited  it  from  his 
great-uncle,  the  Due  d'Aumale.  In  1912,  the  estate 
was  sold  to  Sir  Charles  Swinfen  Eady,  now  the  Baron 
Swinfen  of  Chertsey,  who  disposed  of  it  in  July  last. 

The  entrance  to  the  drive  is  guarded  by  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Gates,  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  France, 


Wood  Norton 
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a  specially  constructed  chapel,  which  was  demolished 
directly  afterwards. 

A  long,  low-lying  building  in  a  composite  French 
style,  the  mansion  is  of  no  great  age,  but  is  fitted  in 
a  manner  interesting  to  a  connoisseur.  The  fleur- 
de-lys  is  the  main  motif  of  decoration,  appearing  on 
porch  lamps,  rainwater  pipes,  even  down  to  the  en- 
gines providing  power  for  the  lighting.  The  door 
and  wall  furniture — such  as  lock-plates,  key-handles, 
electric-light  switches,  bell-pushes,  and  picture-hooks 
— are  fashioned  from  oxydised  silver;  all  bear  the  lily. 
Oak  panelling  predominates ;  some  overmantels  are 
richly  carved  with  the  ducal  arms,  whilst  the  music 
rooms  are  decorated  with  arabesques  from  the  late 
Mr.  Aumonier's  chisel.  There  are  two  main  stair- 
ways, one  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  duke's  use. 
The  bedroom  suites  are  a  thought  more  reticent  than 
the  living-rooms  ;  but  the  ducal  bath-room,  with  its 
marble  "  plunge,"  is  typical,  the  shower  coming  from 
a  crown  suspended  over  the  bath.  I  remember  being 
shown  the  wine-cellars,  where  were  bottles  bearing  the 
royal  cypher,  some  of  them  (I  believe)  being  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  A  chapel  on  the  hill  near 
the  house  was  erected  during  the  bad  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Beyond  some  Orleans  family  portraits 
in  paintedglass,  it  contains  little  of  interest. —Criticus. 
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An  important   example   of    Oomenichino  is  illus- 
trated through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mr.  George 
W'ilberforce  drant.     'I'his  is  the  pic- 
St.  Catherine  jj,^^,  ^f  g[   Quherine  of  Alexandria, 

of  Alexandria 


By  Domenichino 


work  which,   though  recorded  as 


having  been  painted  by  the  artist, 
was  lost  sight  of  for  many  years  until  eventually  dis- 
covered in  a  Spanish  cathedral,  where  it  had  served 
as  an  altar-piece  for  over  150  years.  Its  practical 
concealment  for  so  many  years  may  be  perhaps  re- 
garded as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  the  incense 
burnt  in  front  of  it  a|)pcars  to  have  had  a  jjreservative 
effect  on  the  canvas  and  pigment.  When  taken  from 
.Spain,  the  picture  was  almost  hidden  under  accumu- 
lations of  the  smoke  and  dust  of  .several  centuries, 
but  on  submitting  it  to  the  attentions  of  Mr.  George 
Bonne,  of  Paris,  the  well-known  picture  cleaner,  he 
found,  on  removing  the  surface  dirt,  that  the  picture 
below  was  in  excellent  condition.  It  was  pronounced 
by  several  leading  experts  to  be  the  work  of  Domeni- 
<;hino  :  and  M.Freret,  the  Commissionerof  the  Louvre, 
was  especially  enthusiastic  in  his  opinion  on  it,  stating 
that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest 
example  by  the  master,  and  that  its  proper  place  was 
in  one  of  the  great  national  galleries.  It  was  shown, 
by  special  request  of  the  Leonardo  da  \'inci  Society 
of  I'aris,  to  a  congre.ss  of  their  members,  at  which 
great  enthusiasm  was  displayed  regarding  the  merits 
of  the  picture  and  aiany  unsolicited  testimonials  to 
its  authenticity  given. 

The  subject  of  the  work  has  been  a  favourite  one 
with  painters  of  all  ages,  representations  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria  having  been  made  by  most 
of  the  great  masters,  including  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Corfeggio,  \'an  1  )vck,  Loren/.o  Lotto,  Hans  Memling, 
Murillo,  Raphael,  Rubens,  and  I'aul  \'er<)nese.  She 
is  one  of  the  greatest  saints  in  tlie  (.'atholic  Church, 
the  embodiment  of  the  highest  types  of  beauty,  elo- 
quence, and  intellect.  The  legend  regarding  her  is 
iliat  she  was  the  daughter  of  Costis  (half-brother 
to  Constantine  the  Great)  and  Sabinella,  Queen 
of  Egypt.  I'rom  her  birth  miraculous  occurrences 
marked  her  out  for  a  great  destiny.  At  an  early  age 
she  became  (Jueen.  A  prodigy  of  learning  and  beauty, 
she  was  pressed  by  the  nobles  of  her  court  to  marry, 
but  evaded  their  demands  by  declaring  that  her  hus- 
band must  be  as  rich,  great,  noble,  and  beautiful  as 
herself.  Then  came  her  vision  of  ( 'hrist,  her  baptism, 
and  her  espousal  to  the  .Saviour  in  a  dream.  Martyr- 
dom followed.  First  her  persecutors  bound  her  on  four 
spiked  wheels,  which,  revolving  in  different  directions. 


would  tear  her  to  pieces.     A  miracle  saved  her  from 
this  fate,   but  her  enemies,  still  unpenitent,   had  her 
scourged  and  beheaded.     .St.  Catherine's  most  usual 
svmbol  is  the  wheel,  and    the    broken  fragments  of 
this  are  shown  in  the  Ijackground  of  the  picture,  held 
up  by  the  two  angels.     He  has  pictured  the  saint  in 
her  royal  robes,  her  head  decked  with  a  crown,  which 
she  wears  as  a  sovereign  princess.      In  her  right  hand 
she  holds  a  palm,  symbolic  of  her  martyrdom.    She  is 
kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  and  the  rapt 
spiritual  expression  on  her  countenance  is  heightened 
by  the  flood  of  heavenly  light  falling  on  her  face  and 
figure.    The  gorgeous  colour  and  sumptuous  detail  of 
the  original,  which  approaches  life-size,  can  only  be 
imperfectly  suggested  in  the  small  reproduction.  The 
head  of  the  saint  is  surmounted  by  a  halo,  the  gold 
crown  she  is  wearing  is  richly  studded  with  jewels, 
while  her  rich  scariet  robe  and  saffron  mantle,  lined 
with  ermine,  offer  possibilities  of  rich  refulgent  colour 
of   which  the  artist   has  availed   himself  to  the   full, 
while  in  loftiness  of  conception  it  must  rank  among 
his  finest  works.      It   is  probable  that,  bad   the  work 
been  discovered  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  picture  would 
have  created  a  greater  sensation  than  at  present,  for 
from  his  death  until  after  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century    Domenichino  was    ranked    among    the  first 
six  or  seven  of  the  greatest  masters.    Nicholas  Pous.sin 
declared  that  his  picture  of  T/ic  Last  Comminiwn  of 
St.   /ii-omc,  at  the  Vatican,  was  second  only  to   Tlie 
Transti;^iinUion,  liy  Raphael.    \Vhen  after  Napoleon's 
conquests  on  the  Continent  the  masterpieces  of  nearly 
all  Europe  were  gathered  together  in  the  Louvre,  these 
two  pictures  were  hung  together,  side  by  side,  and  it 
was  then  generally  considered,  not  only  that  Domeni- 
chino's  work  was  the  finer  of  the  two,  but  also  the 
best  picture  in  the  collection.     The  St.   Catherine  is 
thought  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  Si.  Jerome, 
and  is  the  more  simple,  and  perhaps  the  more  effec- 
tive, in  its  design,  while  in  sustained  richness  of  colour 
and  pleasing  religious  sentiment  it  more  than  holds 
its  own  with  the  better-known  work.      We  consider,  if 
the  owner  can   be  indu(-ed  to  part  with  it,   that  the 
picture  should  be  secured  for  presentation  to  Marshal 
Foch,  to  form  an  altar-piece  in  the  memorial  church 
at  Dormans,   which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  heights  of 
the  .Maine,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  t;erman  offen- 
sive was  broken.     This  would  be  restoring  the  work 
to    the  function  for  which  the  painter  originally  in- 
tended it  and  designed   it,  and   would  form  a  lasting 
memorial  of  British  sympathy  and  appreciation  with 
the  heroic  efforts  of  our  great  ally. 
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One  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Napier  for 
having  assembled  together  between  the  boards  of  a 
single  volume  all  the  known  facts 
concerning  the  career  and  artistic 
work  of  Thomson  of  Duddingston. 
Apparently  nothing  has  been 
omitted.  Everyepisode  inhis  some- 
what uneventful  career  is  recorded  : 
every  known  picture  that  he  painted 
is  described  and  in  many  instances 
illustrated  ;  there  is  a  full  bibliography  of  all  books, 
magazines,  and  periodicals  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  artist  or  his  works ;  while  the  most  important 
criticisms  that  have  appeared  on  him  are  examined  and 
discussed  at  some  length.  One's  gratitude  to  Mr.  Napier 
would  have  been  greater  had  he  presented  the  results 


"  John  Thomson 
of  Duddingston," 
by  Robert  W. 
Napier,  F.R.S.A. 
(Oliver  and  Boyd, 
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of  his  labours  in  a  more  abridged  form  ;  the  larger  hall 
of  his  book  is  occupied  with  a  disquisition  on  art  and 
criticism  in  general  conceived  on  the  same  lines  as 
Ruskin's  Modern  Painters.  It  is  interesting  in  itself, 
and  displays  evidence  of  deep  and  extensive  study;  but 
this  portion  of  the  book  would  have  gained  by  being 
published  separately  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  for  the 
personality  of  Thomson  is  hardly  of  sulTicient  artistic 
importance  to  constitute  the  motif  of  such  a  detailed  and 
far-reaching  survey.  L'nfortunately  for  his  art,  Thomson 
was  born  at  a  period  when  art  teaching  of  any  kind  was 
extremely  diflicult  to  obtain,  and  the  career  of  a  painter 
was  looked  upon  by  most  people  as  neither  reputable 
nor  profitable.  His  father  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  early  aspirations  for  an  artistic  career  and  become 
a    minister  of  the   Scottish  Church,   a  profession  which 
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ueiiianded  a  long  and  arduous  collegiate  training.  During 
the  years  spent  at  Kdinburgh  University  he  could  neither 
have  had  time  nor  opportunity  to  seriously  study  painting. 
When  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Dailly,  left  vacant  by  his  father's  death, 
and  remained  in  this  remote  Ayrshire  village  for  five 
years.  Mere,  though  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery, 
he  could  have  had  little  chance  of  studying  the  works 
of  older  masters,  or  of  nii.xing  with  other  artists.  I'ntil 
he  accepted  the  living  of  Duddingston  in  1805,  he 
appears  to  have  painted  only  for  amusement.  Here, 
however,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  cultured, 
and  leisured  community  who  could  appreciate  the  merit 
of  his  work  and  were  glad  to  encourage  his  talent. 
Duddingston  was  situated  only  two  miles  from  the 
Scotch  metropolis,  near  several  large  country  seats 
containing  important  collections  of  old  masters.  Thus 
at  Dalkeith  Palace,  the  residence  of  his  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  there  were  fine  works  by  Claude, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Ruisdael,  W.  \'ande\'elde,  Joseph  \'ernet, 
ant!  other  distinguished  landscape  and  marine  painters. 
The  sight  of  these  pictures  and  of  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  which  would  be  accessible  to 
him,  enabled  Thomson  to  discover  the  true  bent  of  his 
talents.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  some  years  at 
Duddingston  that  he  assumed  his  distinctive  niannei-, 
and  one  may  imagine  that,  had  he  remained  in  Dailly, 
he  would  only  have  been  known  as  an  am.iteur  of  greater 
promise  than  performance.  .As  it  was,  he  occupies  a 
prominent  and  indeed  unique  position  in  British  art. 
He  was  a  colourist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  followers  of  Claude  and  the 
great  artists  of  classical  landscape.  His  great  achieve- 
ment was  that  he  succeeded  in  adapting  the  traditions 
of  this  school  to  the  conditions  of  Scottish  landscape, 
and  in  this  he  succeeded  in  some  respects  better  than 
either  of  his  great  rivals,  Wilson  or  Turner.  The  former 
frequently,  and  the  latter  occasionally,  presents  a  British 
landscape  under  such  foreign  guise  that  the  spectator 
has  no  clue  to  its  locality.  Thomson  never  fails  in 
this  respect ;  his  landscapes,  however  romantic  in  aspect, 
are  redolent  of  the  soil  which  inspired  them,  and  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  foreign  scenes.  His  failing  was  a 
certain  weakness  in  the  minutia^  of  execution  that  came 
from  imperfect  training.  He  never  thoroughly  mastered 
the  structure  of  either  tree  or  rock  forms,  and  consequently 
some  of  his  landscapes  are  marred  by  a  fauh\-  expression 
of  detail  which  is  apt  to  give  them  a  somewhat  theatrical 
and  unreal  appearance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  in  his  best  work  he  achieves  a  largeness  of 
leeling,  and  not  occasionally  a  grandeur  and  power  of 
design,  almost  unapproachcd  by  an\-  of  his  British 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  with  the  exception  01 
Turner.  Mr.  Napier  resents  the  classification  of  Thomson 
a?  an  amateur,  and  yet  using  this  term  in  the  sense  of 
a  person  unable  to  do  full  justice  to  his  natural  gifts, 
through  a  want  of  jnoper  training,  one  must  confess  that 
;t  IS  not  misapplied  to  the  artist.  He  was  undoubtedh' 
a  man  of  great  original  genius  ;  but  this  genius  ap- 
parently remained  undeveloped  and  without   chance   of 


ilevelopment  until  he  was  twenty-seven,  when  he  was 
hampered  through  having  to  give  time  and  attention  to 
his  ministerial  duties.  The  result  was  that  his  first  im- 
portant pictures  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  after 
he  was  forty,  an  age  at  which  most  men  are  nearing  the 
zenith  of  their  career.  Even  by  then  he  had  by  no 
means  made  up  for  the  time  lost,  for  even  his  best  work 
betrays  evidence  of  a  want  of  technical  training  which 
rarely  permits  the  hand  to  realise  to  the  full  the  vision 
of  the  eye  and  mind.  Much  of  what  Mr.  Napier  writes 
concerning  general  principles  of  art  is  valuable  and 
eloquently  expressed,  yet  he  is  too  apt  to  tilt  against 
shadows,  and  fails  to  allow  for  the  exceptions  which 
mitigate  against  the  universal  application  of  any  general 
rule.  .Moreover,  he  is  not  always  correct  in  the  facts  on 
which  he  bases  his  conclusions:  Morland,  so  far  from 
being  a  self-taught  artist,  underwent  a  rigorous  appren- 
ticeship under  the  supervision  of  his  father,  commencing 
when  he  blossomed  out  as  a  precocious  genius  at  the 
age  of  four,  and  not  ending  until  he  had  turned  twenty- 
one  ;  Reynolds  can  hardly  be  bracketed  with  Gains- 
borough as  a  follower  of  Wan  Dyck  ;  while  the  technical 
terms  "  quality '' and  "texture"  cannot  be  regarded  as 
synonymous. 

.A  i;(i.MANTU    section  of  history  hitherto   unexploited 
is  covered  by  Mr.  Charles   Kingston's  book  on  Famous 

Morganatic  Marriages.  One  might 
"Famous  Morga-  ^.^^  ^i^.^^  ^,^  ^^,^^^  ^^,i„  probably 
natic  Marriages,  .%   .     .  1  r     1  ■' 

.     /-.      .      tr  ■  constitute  t  h  e  swan-song  of   this 

by  Charles  King-  ,       ,     ,-  r  r 

ston.  (Stanley  Peculiarly  German  form  of  matri- 
Paul  and  Co  mony,  which  is  unlikely  to  survive 

IDS   6d.  net)  ''^^  war.      In  England  such  mar- 

riages have  never  been  popular,  and 
the  one  inst.uice  that  Mr.  Kingston  gives  which  occurred 
in  this  kingdom  was  of  a  nature  to  make  the  institution 
less  popular  than  before.  In  1S40,  the  late  Duke  of 
Cambridge  married  Miss  Louisa  Fairbrother,  a  beautiful 
young  actress,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the 
most  tender  afi'ection,  until  her  death  only  a  few  years 
before  his  own.  English  society  ignored  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  morganatic  wife,  and  accorded  to  her  the 
respect  due  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  This  was  the 
last  morganatic  marriage  which  occurred  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  improbable  that  public  opinion  would  have 
tolerated  another.  In  .\ustria  and  Germany  this  form 
of  matrimony  was  common,  and  Mr.  Kingston  tells  lie 
stories  of  quite  a  long  list  of  imperial  royalties  who  adopted 
it.  In  such  way  the  .Archduke  John  married  MiUy 
Stubel  ;  the  Archdukes  Henry,  Leopold,  and  Charles 
respectively  united  themselves  to  Leopoldine  Hoffman, 
Wilhelmina  .Adamovics.  and  Elsa  Czuber.  .All  the 
ladies,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were  actresses. 
.Another  exception  was  the  Countess  Sophy  Chotek,  who 
married  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
Austrian  throne.  Their  joint  assassination  precipitated 
the  great  war,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether 
the  deed  was  not  directly  inspired  through  German  in- 
fluence, the  .Archduke  and  his  wife  both  being  antagon- 
istic to  the   Kaiser.      .Among  other  famous   morganatic 
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marriagesdescribedaie  those  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
his  daughter,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Austria,  and  the 
latter's  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  the 
most  romantic  of  the  series  is  that  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Spain  to  a  private  soldier,  while  the  latest  is  that  of  Prince 
Oscar,  son  of  the  ex-Kaiser  William  of  (lermany,  which 
occurred  during  the  war.  Mr.  Kingston  writes  with  a 
lively  and  romantic  pen,  his  stories  are  racily  and  graphic- 
ally told,  and  throwing,  as  they  do,  new  lights  on  the 
careers  of  famous  royal  and  imperial  personages,  they 
form  highlv  interesting  reading. 


EvKN  if  one  does  not  want  to  make  a  piece  of  furniture, 
it  is  always  useful  to  know  how  it  should  be  made,  so  that 
Mr.  A.  Romney  Green's  practical 
book  on  Woodi.i.iork  may  be  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of 
collectors  as  well  as  craftsmen  and 
amateurs.  The  first  volume  deals 
with  tools,  materials,  and  simple 
forms  of  woodwork,  such  as  forms  and  tables.  Mr.  Green 
wisely  supposes  that  his  reader  knows  nothing,  and  ex- 
plicitly describes  each  implement  and  process  in  a  manner 
that  everyone  can  understand,  the  text  being  supple- 
mented by  clear  and  well-drawn  illustrations.  Nothing 
is  too  trivial  for  his  notice,  and  the  result  is  a  practical 


"  Woodwork,"  by 
A.  Romney  Green 
(Douglas  Pepler, 
Ditchling,  Sussex 
5s.  net) 


and  thoroughh-  comprehensive  manual.  Especially  use- 
ful is  the  chapter  on  "Materials,"  for  in  this  the  w-riter 
describes  the  proper  methods  of  sawing  up  tree  trunks, 
and  the  ways  and  means  of  thoroughly  seasoning  the 
wood.  These  are  points  which  arc  apt  to  be  neglected, 
even  by  furniture  makers  and  builders  of  repute,  with  the 
result  that  modern  interior  fittings,  unless  of  the  highest 
quality,  generally  shrink,  while  furniture  warps  out  of 
shape — evils  likely  to  be  accentuated  as  a  result  of  a  war 
which  has  practically  denuded  the  country  of  seasoned 
timber.  The  author's  exposition  of  the  subject  should  at 
least  enable  his  reader,  even  though  he  does  not  himself 
supervise  the  sawing  of  his  own  timber,  to  recognise  from 
what  portions  of  a  tree  a  plank  has  been  cut  (there  is  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  quality  of  a  plank  cut  from 
near  the  heart  of  a  tree  and  one  from  near  its  outer  cir- 
cumference) and  sec  whether  it  has  been  properly  sea- 
soned or  otherwise.  Similar  knowledge  is  aftbrded  re- 
garding the  proper  construction  of  woodwork.  Altogether 
it  is  a  clear  and  practical  work,  and  one  looks  forward 
with  interest  to  the  issue  of  the  second  volume,  which  is 
to  complete  it.  A  word  of  praise  should  be  awarded  to 
the  mounting  of  the  book  :  though  only  bound  in  stifi' 
paper,  it  is  printed  in  a  manner  that  delights  the  eye, 
with  broad  margins  on  hand-made  paper,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  publisher. 
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Harry  Clarke 
(George  G.Harrap 
15s.  net) 


Kkw  writers  are  nmre  difficult  to  ilkistr.ite  than  Edgar 
Allen  I'oe.  His  tales  are  such  a  mixture  of  fact  and 
phantasy,  of  slirewd  scientific 
"Tales  of  Mystery  speculation  combined  with  the 
ind  Imagination,"  ^^^^^  bizarre  imaginings,  that  the 
by  E.  A.  Poe,  artist   who   attempts    to    translate 

illustrated  by  j^j^   conceptions   into   actual  form 

finds  himself  perpetually  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  falling 
between  two  stools — either  of  fail- 
ing to  do  iustice  to  the  imaginative  aspect  of  the  stories,  or 
of  losing  sight  of  their  realistic  side.  Mr.  Harry  Clarke 
solves  the  diftkulty  by  adopting  a  decorative  convention 
for  his  work.  In  style  it  is  suggestive  of  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley,  but  conceived  with  a  greater  eye  to  dramatic  effect, 
and  in  some  places  the  eerie  horrors  described  by  I'oe 
are  pictured  with  almost  repulsive  gruesomeness.  The 
decorative  treatment  of  the  drawings,  however,  prevents 
them  from  going  over  the  border-line.  Rendered  witli 
literal  realism,  the  representation  of  the  climacteric  scenes 
of  several  of  Poe's  most  thrilling  masterpieces— the 
double  murder  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  for  instance  ;  or  the 
apparition  of  "the  lofty  and  enshrouded  figure  of  the  Lad\ 
Madeline  of  Usher"  from  her  premature  tomb— might 
have  appeared  like  illustrations  of  the  Newgate  Calendar; 
but  Mr.  Clarke  has  succeeded  in  suggesting  the  romance 
as  well  as  the  horror,  and,  by  wrapping  up  the  latter  in  an 
artistic  convention,  presents  it  in  beautiful  guise  without 
weakening  its  power.  In  themes  more  purely  romantic 
he  is  equally  successful.  The  selection  of  tales  which 
form  the  letterpress  has  been  made  with  discrimination, 
including  as  it  does  practically  all  I'oe's  best  stories.  The 
only  omission  that  one  notes  is  "The  Stolen  Letter." 

Thk  amateur  who,  without  going  deeply  into  the  matter, 
wishes  t<)  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  painting  to  make 

presentable  sketches  of  the  places 
"Tramping  with  |,g  ^j^^g^  „,j|]  ,|„^i  ,„.^ny  useful  hints 
the  Colour  Box,"  ^^^  ^,^  ^■  ,  ^-i,,^,-^  Trampimr  with 
by  C.  J.  Vine  ^^^^,  Colour  Box.      Tlie  writer  sets  no 

(The  Religious  „„po5siblv  high  standard  of  execu- 

iract  Society  .         ,        '  , 

tion,  but  suggests  wavs  and  means 
Ios.6d.net)  "-        .        '  ..-        . 

whereby  many  01   those   ditticuUies 

ficing  the  tvro  who  essays  original  work  without  a  pre- 
liminary course  through  a  school  of  art,  can  be  avoided. 
Some  knowledge,  of  course,  he  should  jjossess,  and  a  little 
taste,  but,  granted  that  he  has  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
these,  Mr.  \'ine  will  show  him  how  to  utilise  them  to  the 
I  lest  advantage.  Naturally,  the  aiuhor  contines  himself  to  a 
somewhat  narrow  sphere  of  artistic  endea\our,  practically 
limiting  himself  to  landscape,  and  those  adjuncts  to  it  in 
the  form  of  tigures  aiul  other  objects  necessary  to  gi\  e  an 
element  of  variety  to  the  sc  enes  depic  ted.  The  work  is 
illustrated  witha  large  inunber  of  re-piinhu  tions  in  colour 
.ind  black  and  white,  intended  to  serve  as  exemplars  to  the 
reader.  The  former,  generally  speaking,  are  rather  on 
the  bright  side,  but  include  several  cft'ective  compositions  ; 
while  the  half-tones,  representing  sketches  in  \arious 
■>tagcs  of  development,  should  be  higlih  useful  in  showing 
the  amateur  how  to  set  about  the  initi.d  stages  of  his  work. 


Tnii   somewhat    ponderous    figure    of    (ieorge    liubb 

Doddington,    Lord   Melcombe,  appears  in   most  of  the 

eighteenth-century  political  and 

Patron  and  social  memoirs;  it  is  resuscitated 

Place-Hunter :  a 


Study  of  George 
Bubb  Doddington, 
Lord  Melcombe," 


and  lectured  by  Browning  in  his 
Parleyings  '.vitit  Certain  People, 
and  assumes  a  more  intimate  role 
in    Doddington's  own   diary,    first 


by  Lloyd  Sanders 

(lohn  Lane  issued    by   Henry    Fenruddock 

l6s   net)  Wyndhani    in     1784.     This  last 

book,  though  written  with  an  entire 

.absence  of  humour  and  worded  with  a  long-windedness 

that  might  have  disgusted  the  reader  of  a  blue-book,  was 

yet  such  an  interesting  psychological  and  political  study 

that  it  went  through  several  editions  ;  but  the  whole  of  the 

literature  concerning  Doddington  presented  no  convincing 

picture  of  the  man,  and  one  was  left  wondering  why  a 

man  apparently    so  stupid  was  able  to  bulk  so  largely 

among  the  great  figures  of  his  time.     The  answer  to  the 

enigma  is  furnished  in  a  delightful  manner  by  Mr.  Lloyd 

Sanders.      His  book  presents  the  personality  of  the  great 

Doddington    with    a    lively   and    graphic   humour,    that 

makes  the   work   more  entertaining  reading   than  most 

contemporary  novels,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reveals 

the  hidden  forces  dominating  eighteenth-century  politics 

with  a  fulness  and  clarity  hardly  to  be  matched  in  the 

most  ambitious  works  on  the  period.      Doddington  was 

handicapped  in  his  career  by  starting  it  with  a  plebeian 

name  and  origin  and  a  penchant  for  writing  indiflerent 

verse.      Son  of  Jeremiah  Bubb,  he  came  into  his  wealth 

and  the  patronymic  of  Doddington  through  his  mother, 

the  heiress  of  a   rich   Anglo-Indian   family.      Not  until 

he  was  twenty-nine  did  George  come  into  his  heritage. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  read 

for   the    Tar,   taken    the  drand  Tour,   and  entered   the 

Diplomatic    Service.       .Almost  his    first    service   was   to 

become  Ambassador  to  Spain,  at  a  time  when  English 

relations  with  that  country  were  highly  critical.      Bubb's 

success  at  the  post  pro\  ed  him  to  be  no  fool.     Returning 

to  England,  his  ability,  and  the  patronage  of  half  a  dozen 

seats  in  parliament,  recommended  him  to  Walpole,  who 

made  him  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  gave  him  various 

sinecures.       .\bout  this  time  Doddington  was  guilty  of 

a  highly  laudatory  poem  to  Walpole,  which  must  ha\e 

proved  a  source  of  regret  to  him  nearly  all  the  remainder 

of  his  career,   for  when  he  ratted,  which  he  did  on  the 

death    of  George    1.,    it  served    to   furnish  his  enemies 

with  a  number  of  telling  quotations,  which  they  used  at 

everv  favouralile  op|iortunity.      Doddington's  desertion  til 

Walpole  ruined   his  career  :  it  was  never  forgiven  him, 

and   the  rest  of  his  life  was  largely  spent  in  gravitating 

from  one  faction  of  the  opposition  to  another  in  a  vain 

attempt  to  recover  his  lost  position.      He  enjoyed  one  or 

two  brief  interregnums  of  office,  and  linally  succeeded  in 

achieving  one  of  his  ambitions  by  being  made  a  peer  by 

the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  Init  the  advent  of  I'itt,  with  his  lofty 

ideas   of  patriotism,  had  largely  destroyed  the  political 

utility  of  place-hunters  of  his  stamp.      For  all  time  he  is 

doomed  to  remain  the  typical  place-hunter. a  consummation 

to  which  the  publication  of  his  diary  largely  contributed. 
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Doddington,  however,  failed  to  do  himself  justice  in  this, 
while  Browning  pilloried  him  in  unmerciful  fashion.  It 
has   been  left  to   Mr.    Sanders  to   make  amends.      He 


Byng  and  Greville,  when  his  advocacy,  though  founded  on 
justice,  could  onlygain  for  him  unpopularity  with  both  King 
and  people.     Mr.  Santkrs'  life  of  him  deserves  to  be  read 


iMMKdAS     ARi    11 
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pictures  him,  indeed,  as  the  supreme  egotist  he  was,  but 
shows  him  endowed  with  considerable  shrewdness  and 
a  somewhat  ponderous  but  not  uneft'ective  wit,  and  a 
commendable  taste  for  literature  and  the  society  of 
literary  men.  Young,  of  Night  Thottghts  fame,  found 
in  him  a  beneficent  patron  ;  Fielding  courted  his  notice  ; 
and  Carey,  the  song-writer,  was  a  lifelong  friend.  He 
helped  other  lesser  literary  lights,  but  through  his  pom- 
pousness  incurred  the  enmity  of  Swift  and  Pope,  and  was 
held  up  to  ridicule  by  Hogarth  and  other  contemporary 
caricaturists.  Though  not  faithful  to  his  party,  he 
furthered  the  interests  of  his  own  partisans  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.     He  deserves  credit,  too,  for  his  support  of 


and  enjoyed  by  everyone  interested  in  eighteenth-century 
])oliticb  and  literature,  and  indeed  forms  an  almost  neces- 
sary study  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  period. 


.^i.i.  but  two  of  Mr.  Bell's  eighteen  essays  concern  the 
'City  of  London— the  innermost  'square  mile,''  which 
"  is  the  richest  ground  for  historical 
associations  in  all  our  world-em- 
pire, "  and  perhaps  the  least  known  to 
the  average  Londoner  of  any  portion 
of  the  metropolis.     Mr.  Bell  makes 
no  attempt  to  compile  .1  systematic  guide  to  it,  but  sin- 
gles out  various  little  known  places  and  objects  as  the 


"  Unknown 
London,"  by 
W.  G.  Bell  (John 
Lane.    6s.  6d.  net) 
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ilieme    of   a    series    ol'   papers,    always   well    informed, 
brightly   written,    and    full   of  interest.      The   writer   is 
that  rare  combination,  a  discriminating  enthusiast.     He 
shows    rare    zeal    in  bringing   to  light    old    stories   and 
traditions,  accompanied  by  a  wise  reticence  in  declining 
to  accept   them  as   authoritative   without   ample  confir- 
mation,  and  whether   he  introduces  us  to   the   head   of 
the   Duke    of  .Suffolk   preserved   in  a  glass  case  in  the 
dismantled  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  or  the 
far-famed   but  little  noticed    London    Stone  in    Cannon 
Street,    the  credentials   of  each   object   are   thoroughlv 
scrutinised.     The   gruesome  relic  of  the  ambitious  and 
ill-fated    Duke — now  best   remembered  as  the  father  of 
the  "ten  days'  Oucen,"  Lady  Jane  Grey — appears  well 
.iiuhonticatcd.  though  even  in  this  case  .Mr.  Bell  provides 
•m  alternative  theory  of  origin  by  telling  the  storv  of  an 
eighteenth-century  beadle  of  Holy  Trinity  who  was  dis- 
covered in  the  cryjn  of  the  church  busily  engaged  with 
axe  and  saw  in  turning  the  old  coffins  into  firewood.      It 
is  suggested  that  incidentally  he  may  have  decapitated 
one  of  the  bodies  contained  in  these,  and  so  have  provided 
the  head  since  identified  as  that  of  Henry  <",rey,  Duke  of 
.Suffolk,    but  the    medical    evidence   that  the    head   was 
severed  from  a  li\ing  body  appears  to  decisively  negative 
this  idea.      .-\s  regards  London  Stone,  i\[r.   Bell  is  more 
positive    and  less  convincing.       He  rejects   the  alleged 
Roman  origin  of  the  stone,  and  propounds  an  alternative 
theory  that  London  Stone  may  be  a  surviving  fragment 
of  the  house  of  Henry  Fitz.-\lwin,  first  mayor  of  the  city. 
He  was  known  as  Fit/.-Vlwin,  of  London  Stone,   and  Mr. 
Bell  suggests  that  the  name  may  be  derived  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  from  the  situation  of  his  house,  but 
from  its  material,  it  being  probably  one  of  the  few  edinces 
ui  the  city  built  of  stone.      The  use  of  stone  in  these  early 
days  was  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  invariably  alluded  to  m 
the  title  of  the  edifices  constructed  with  it.     Thus,   .St. 
.\Lary's  stone-built  church  became  known  as   St.  Mary 
Staining,  and  Allh.dlows  Church  as  Allhallows  Staining. 
In  the  same  way  "it  requires  no  tautly  stretched  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  that  Henry  FitzAIwin's  stone-built  house, 
the  home  of  the  mayor,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Lon- 
ilon,  the  centre  of  its  goxernment,  serving  the  uses  of  both 
t'luildhall  and  Mansion  House,  became  known  as  London 
Stone."      The    theory  is   ingenious,   but   not  altogether 
plausible.     There  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
Henry  Litz.-Mwin's  house  never  was  used  as  the  Guildhall, 
for  this  w.is  situated  on  the  ^ite  of  the  [jiesent  structure 
at  least  as  early  as  1212,  the  last  year  of  his  mayoraltv, 
and  ])robably  stood  there  long  before  he  assumed  ofiice. 
This  fact  does  aw.iy  with  the  official  character  of  Fitz- 
.Mwin's  house,  and  jinictically  negatives  the  idea  that  the 
epithet  "  London  ''  would  be  a|)plied  to  it.   Though  Stow's 
a^sertions  that  he  found  London  .Stone  mentioned  in  "the 
end    of  a    f.iir    written    (iospel    book    given   to   Christ's 
Church    in    Canterburie,    by    ICthelstane,    King   of    the 
Saxons,"  and  again  .i^i  lieing  the  i^cene  of  a  fire  which 
took  place  "in  the  ycarof  Chri-t    1135,   '''«   l^t  of  King 
Stephen,"  have  not  been  confirmed,  they  cannot  be  alto- 
gether ignored.     I'erhaps  the  strongest  argument  against 
Mr.    I'.ell's  the')ry  is  the  oiigmal  situation  of  the  >tone, 


not  by  the  inner  side  of  the  footway  where  it  is  now,  but 
in  the  roadway  forming  such  an  obstruction  to  even  the 
limited  traffic  of  Stow's  day  that  it  had  to  be  strongly  set 
with  bars  of  iron  to  protect  it  from  passing  carts.  Pre- 
suming that  Fitz.Alwin's  house  was  taken  from  his  heirs 
for  street  improvements,  is  it  a  feasible  action  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  when  they  pulled  it  down  to  leave  a 
large  block  of  stone  belonging  to  it  to  permanently  en- 
cumber the  roadway?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
London  Stone,  whether  of  Roman  origin  or  not,  dates 
from  far  anterior  days  than  Fitz.Ahvin's.  The  ignorance 
concerning  its  original  purpose  is  a  proof  of  its  antiquity, 
for  it  has  outlasted  either  written  history  or  tradition. 

One  fancies  that  Mr.  Bell  has  started  his  FitzAlwm 
hypothesis  merely  with  a  desire  to  promote  controversy, 
for  in  his  other  essays  he  is  careful  to  advance  no  theories 
which  cannot  be  substantiated. 

Mk.     R.\ckh.\m,    in    his    illustrations    to    Ci?iciere//a. 
shows  how  efiectively  silhouettes  can  be  treated.     There 
are  some  hundreds  of  them  depict- 


ing all  the  handsome  and  ugly  cha- 
racters, the  rats,  mice,  and  lizards, 
and  all  the  other  accessories  of  this 


"  Cinderella," 
retold  by  C.  S. 
Evans,  and  illus- 
trated by  Arthur  .        ,  ,  ,   .  . 
D     ,  ,                             time-honoured  story,  and  in  no  in- 
Kackham                                                            " 

(Heinemann  =■'''"' '^  ^'°<=^  '^'^   ^""'^  ^"^  ^"gS<=^'  ''^^ 

7s.  6d.  net)  '"^"  ^"i"'-"'''  >''   beauty  or  humour 

which  is  associated   with   the   indi- 
vidual or  article  he  presents.     Cinderella  herself  is  intro- 
duced in  a  full-page  plate  in  colours,  pretty  and  lovable 
enough  to  banish  all  previous  presentments  of  her  from 
the  memory,  and  the  silhouettes  of  her  continue  and  deepen 
the  impression  of  her  charms.     The  two  ugly  sisters  are 
inimitable,   their  profiles  in  black  subtly  discriminating 
between  their  respective  characters,  the  beak-like  nose  of 
the   elder  suggesting  a  haughtier  disposition  and  more 
unyielding  disposition  than  the  pug-nose  of  her  junior. 
The  other  personages,  from  the  king  to  the  court  lackeys, 
are  rendered  with  ei-|ual  humour,  and  the  gradual  changes 
in  the  transformation  of  a  lizard  into  a  footman,  and  the 
alarm  of  the  rat  when  he  is  let  out  of  the  trap  to  become 
coachman,   are  |)ortrayed  in  a  way  that  should  delight 
juvenile  readers.     The  boon  to  the  latter  of  having  an 
artist  who,  like  .Mr.  Rackham,  can  combine  humour  with 
Ijeauty,  grace  and  delicacy,  is  very  great.     Children  are 
educated  less  by  their  teachers  than  by  their  favourite 
toys   and   story-books,  and  the  influence  of  a  book   like 
Mr.  Rackham's  in  directing  the  susceptible  minds  of  the 
youngsters  towards  ideas  of  good  taste  and  artistic  re- 
finement,  can  hardly  be   over-estimated.       Miss    C.   .S. 
K\ans  gives  an  interesting  and  good-natured  version  of 
the  e\er-favourite  story,  making  all  end  so  happily  that 
e\en  the  ugly  sisters  are  provided  with  suitalde  luislximl-.. 

"A  Critic  in  Pall  Mall,"  being  Extracts  from 
Reviews  and  Miscellanies,  by  Oscar  Wilde 
(Methucn  &  Co.,  Ltd.     6s.  6d.  net) 

THK  cloud  that  darkens  linear  Wildes  later  life  and 
the  superficial  aft'ectation;,  with  which  he  was  apt  to  dis- 
gui'-e  his  genius  have  prevented  the  latter  from  being  hilly 
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appreciated.  He  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  brilliant  but 
superficial  writer  who  disguised  his  want  of  depth  by 
scintillating  epigram.  How  unfounded  is  this  judgment 
is  shown  in  the  volume  of  extracts  selected  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  from  Wilde's  reviews  and  miscellanies,  and  now- 
issued  for  the  first  time  under  the  title  of  "A  Critic  in 
Pall  Mall."  One  may  credit  an  editor  of  Mr.  Lucas's 
calibre  with  having  made  the  best  possible  selection  : 
yet,  even  so,  the  quality  of  the  extracts  is  so  high  and 
their  level  is  so  evenly  and  easily  maintained,  that  one 
is  forced  to  surmise  that  much  of  the  rejected  work 
must  have  been  worthy  of  preservation,  and  that  Mr. 
Lucas's  difficulty  has  been  not  what  to  select  but  what  to 
eliminate.  The  book  reveals  Oscar  Wilde  not  only  as  a 
great  artist  in  words  (a  characteristic  generally  acknow- 
ledged), but  also  as  a  sane  and  illuminative  critic.  Wilde's 
power  in  the  latter  capacity  was  often  concealed  by  his 
wit,  for  the  public  is  apt  to  gauge  the  weight  of  an 
opinion  by  the  ponderosity  with  which  it  is  expressed, 
and  though  Wilde's  judgments  were  solid,  the  language  in 
which  he  conveyed  them  was  always  witty  and  elegant. 
Of  the  judgments  contained  in  the  book,  curiously  few 
need  revision  ;  what  Wilde  wrote  in  the  early  seventies 
has  become  the  general  opinion  of  cultivated  posterity, 
and  this  not  merely  in  regard  to  ephemeral  authors,  but 
writers  of  permanent  fame  like  Morris,  Henley,  Pater, 
and  Swinburne.  What  could  be  more  just  than  this 
summary  of  the  last-named  :  "  He  has  always  been  a 
great  poet.  But  he  has  his  limitations,  the  chief  of  which, 
curiously  enough,  the  entire  lack  of  any  sense  of  limit. 
His  song  is  nearly  always  too  loud  for  his  subject.  His 
magnificent  rhetoric  .  .  .  conceals  rather  than  reveals.  It 
has  been  said  of  him,  and  with  truth,  that  he  is  a  master 
of  language,  but  with  still  greater  truth  it  may  be  said  that 
language  is  a  master  of  him."  Besides  serious  criticisms, 
there  are  many  lighter  pieces  ranging  in  theme  from  cooks 
and  cookery  to  Irish  fairy-tales,  all  touched  upon  delicately 
and  wittily  and  all  written  w-ith  a  thorough  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  their  themes.  It  is  a  book  when  once 
taken  up  will  not  be  easily  laid  down,  and  will  provide  an 
enioyable  feast  to  all  who  appreciate  wit  and  epigram. 

While  no  one  will  seek  to  depreciate  the  heroism  ot 

the  Royal  Navy  during  the  war,  the  fact  remains  that  the 

merchant  seamen  were  the  heroes 

"Merchantmen-at-       ^f  ^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^  struggle.    The  men 

Arms,"  by  David  ^^.j^^  j^^^  signed  on  to  undergo  no 

Bone,  with  fifty  .         ■  i      .1         .1  "u- 

tjreater  risks  than  those  resulting 
illustrations  by  r  i,    j  u  c         ■ 

from  bad  weather,  errors  of  navi- 
Muirhead  Bone  .  .  ....  ,      , 

,„,  J  gation,   lire  or  collision,   and  who 

(Chatto  and  ,         r        j      1  11 

,„.     ,  ,.        vet,   when    they  found    the    whole 

Windus.     25s.net)  '  ,       r  ,. 

naval  strength  of  Germany  con- 
centrated for  their  destruction,  flinched  not  from  the 
ordeal,  but,  armed  or  defenceless,  cheerfully  pursued  the 
struggle  against  the  foe,  and  were  among  the  chief  causes 
of  Britain  being  able  to  hold  out  throughout  the  struggle 
and  carry  it  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  The  story  of 
these  merchantmen-at-arms  is  told  by  Mr.  Uavid  Bone 
in  vivid  and  nervous  English,  and  forms  a  prose-epic, 
worthv   in    its   intensity   of    interest  to    be  classed    with 


Hakluyt's  Voyages.  In  their  ordinary  merchant  ships 
they  fought  and  won  pitched  battles  against  the  enemy's 
submarines,  and  throughout  the  conflict  they  were  exposed 
not  merely  to  the  ordinary  risks  of  war,  but  those  of 
deliberate  murder,  for  again  and  again,  unarmed  and 
defenceless,  seamen  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  the 
Germans.  But  the  whole  story  is  told  in  full  by  Mr.  Bone, 
who  describes  not  only  the  brave  deeds  of  the  seamen, 
but  sets  forth  the  details  of  the  systems  which  the  Govern- 
ment evolved  to  help  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
fifty  and  odd  illustrations  by  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone  add 
greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the  work.  They  illustrate 
all  the  phases  of  sea-life  that  the  artist  was  able  to  see — 
not,  indeed,  the  actual  encounters  with  the  enemy,  but 
practically  everything  else  :  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  vessels  in  the  great  ports,  the  embarkation  of  troops, 
the  sailing  of  convoys,  salvaging  vessels,  camouflaged 
ships,  and  the  various  types  of  liners  and  boats  and  the 
men  who  man  them.  Drawn  with  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone's 
freedom,  \igour,  and  certainty  of  touch,  they  are  among 
the  most  effective  pictorial  records  of  the  war  that  have 
yet  been  issued. 

"Sea  Power  Pictures  ";—"  A  Convoy,  North  Sea,"  150 
signed  artist's  proofs  at  £5  5s.:    prints,  £2  2s. 
"Anti-Aircraft,  Tyneside,    1917,"  and    "Scapa    Flow," 
too  artist's  proofs  at  £1  lis.  fid.  ret  each;  prints,  15s. 
each,  by  Sir   John  Lavery,  R.A. 

"  Der  Tag,"  200  remarque  proofs  at  £10  los.  net ;  200 
signed  artist's  proofs  at  £555.;  prints,  £2  2S. 
"Dallied,"  "Camouflage,"  and  "Steam  Pinnaces  at 
Forth  Bridge  and  Hawes,"  signed  artist's  piocfs,  at 
£1  IIS.  6d.  each  ;  prints,  15s.  each,  by  Major  C.  Pears, 
R.M. ;  and  "The  Battle  ot  Jutland,"  by  Lieut.  R.  Smith, 
R.N.,  100  artist's  proofs,  £l  lis.  6d.;  prints,  15s. 
(The  Medici  Society) 

The  series  of  "Sea  Power  Pictures"  issued  by  the 
Medici  Society  give  a  wonderful  epitome  in  colour  of 
some  typical  marine  incidents  of  the  war.  It  comprises 
three  examples  after  Sir  John  Lavery,  K..^.,  four  after 
Major  C.  Pears,  and  one  after  Lieut.  R.  Smith,  R..'^.  The 
first-named  depicts  a  view  of  Scapa  Flow  from  the  signal 
station,  with  the  harbour  crowded  with  the  ships  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  ready  to  steam  out  for  instant  action.  The 
sight  of  the  far-stretching  array  of  craft  of  all  kinds,  from 
comparatively  small  torpedo-boats  to  huge  super-dread- 
noughts, gives  a  thrill  of  pride  to  the  Briton,  who  realises 
that  this  remote  Highland  roadstead  formed  the  giave  of 
Germany's  ambitions  ;  for  here  were  the  headquarters  of 
the  fleet  which  unostentatiously  but  etTectively  denied 
ihcm  the  use  of  the  sea,  and  made  it  a  highway  for  food 
and  merchandise  from  all  the  world  to  Britain  and  her 
Allies  :  and  here  too  was  the  final  scene  of  the  German 
downfall,  when  the  German  Imperial  Navy  was  sunk  in 
the  harbour  by  its  own  crews.  Sir  John  has  succeeded  in 
suggesting  the  power  and  strength  of  the  assembled 
squadrons,  the  effect  being  perhaps  rendered  more  im- 
pressive by  the  contrast  of  the  tumbled  sandhills  in  the 
foregiound  to  the  regular  and  well-ordered  fleets.  A 
second  work  by  him,  "Anti-Aircraft,  Tyneside,  I9'7," 
in  its  elifects  of  searchlights  and  vivid  flares  against  the 
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tiark  sky,  in\ite5  comparison  with  Turner'a  '"  Rockets 
and  Blue  Lights "  ;  and  in  its  artistic  treatment  and 
imaginative  insight,  worthily  holds  its  own  with  the  work 
of  the  earlier  master.  His  third  example  shows  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  a  North  Sea  convoy,  as  seen  from  the 
dirigible  N.S.  7,  in  1917,  the  \essels  looking  like  toy 
boats  on  the  waters  far  below.  It  gives  a  wonderfully 
vivid  idea  of  the  aspect  of  a  panorama  of  sky  and  sea 
seen  from  such  a  lofty  height.  Perhaps  the  most  etfei:ti\  e 
item  in  Major  Pears'  quartet  is  his  "  Dazzled,'  showing 
H.M.S.  "  Ramillies ''  in  a  gale,  in  which  the  bulk  and 
stolidity  of  the  giant  ironclad  amidst  storm-tossed  sk)' 
and  heaving  waters  is  finely  presented.  Another  effec- 
tive work  is  his  "  (.."amoutlage,"  depicting  H.M.S. 
"Fearless,"  the  mother-ship  of  the  "K"  submarines, 
dazzle  ])ainted.  .A  contrast  to  the  li^ht  sunshiny  colour 
of  this  is  afforded  by  a  night  scene  showing  the  steam 
pinnances  at  Forth  Bridge  and  Hawes  Pier,  in  which  the 
immense  structure  of  the  bridge  looming  through  the 
darkness  makes  an  effecti\e  background  to  the  illumi 
nated  forms  of  the  pinnaces.  His  fourth  example,  "  Der 
Tag,  '  shows  the  surrendered  Cerman  fleet  at  Inchkeith, 
Firth  of  Forth,  on  November  22nd,  1918.  The  historic 
scene  is  rendered  with  a  literal  accuracy  which  does  not 
prevent  the  artist  from  impressing  his  work  with  a  senti- 
mental significance.  The  ebbing  sunset  gleams  on  sky 
and  sea,  suggesting  the  final  dying  away  of  (ierman 
aspirations  before  the  grim  realities  of  war. 

"The  Battle  of  Jutland,"  by  Lieut.  R.  Smith,  gives  a 
spirited  and  what  one  would  imagine  is  a  very  truthful 
rendering  of  the  great  sea-tight,  the  artist  showing  a  wise 
discretion  in  not  grouping  his  ships  too  thickly  together— 
a  failing  too  often  instanced  in  the  work  of  our  modern 
marine  painters,  who  cannot  divorce  their  art  from  tlie 
traditions  of  Trafalgar  and  the  .Nile.  All  the  pictures 
are  excellently  reproduced,  the  work  fully  maintaining 
the  high  traditions  which  one  is  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  publications  of  the  Medici  Society. 

Sli'.NOK   RlvoiRA  in  this  important  work,  which  to  a 

large  extent  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  his  book  on 

Lombardic    architecture,    endea- 

"  '"°"'^'"  ^'^^''-  vours  to  trace  the  origins  and  de- 

tecture,"  by  G.  T.  i              .       r    ,        ,                   ,  ■   , 

_.         '        r  vj.  1  .  \elopments  of  the  elements  which 

Kivoira,  trans-  ..111           ».      , 

I   .  J  1.     ,-    lui   «T  ^^■'^"'   '"  '-"-"'"    >-'P  Moslem   archi- 

Idted  by  G.  McN.  ,     ,            , 

Rushworth  "''■""■^-       As  he  justly  points  out, 

(Humphrey  Mil-  ''"'   ''>''^'   ^^''"^'^    '^  sometimes 

ford.  £2  2s.  net)  "'""«'>■  described  as  Arabic,  owes 
little  to  the  early  .Vrab  invaders, 
who  overran  .Northern  Africa  and  part  of  Southern 
Kurope,  for  they,  "like  the  Goths,  the  Langobardi,  the 
.Normans,  and  the  other  Barbarian  Lnaders,  brought  no 
architecture  of  their  own  with  them  into  the  countries 
which  they  conquered.  What  they  brought  with  them 
was  the  scimitar  and  the  Koran  ;  and  their  energies  were 
devoted  to  imposing  the  faith  of  the  prophet,  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfying  their  insatiable  lust  for  |ilunder  and 
rapine.  '  Like  their  prototypes,  the  later  generations  of 
Moslems  developed  forms  of  art  of  their  own,  derived  m 
the  hrst  iiHiance  from  those  of  the  countries  the\-  con- 
<|ucred,  but  which  gradually  assumed  certain  distinctive 


and    well-marked  characteristics,    which   in  the  case  of 
Mahommedan  architecture  invest  it  with  a  homogeneous 
unity  of  design  perceptible  in  all  countries,   from  Spain 
to  India,  conquered  by  the  followers  of  the  prophet.    The 
earliest  form  of  the  mosque  is  to  be  found  at  Medina. 
Here  Mohammed  built  his  own  residence,  which,  intended 
at  first  for  personal  and  private  use,  gradually  became  a 
public  place  of  worship,   and  after  the  prophet's  death 
assuming  a  sacred  character  as  well.       At  first  merely  a 
square  open  court  surrounded   by  walls,  and  connected 
with  the  dwellings  of  the  master  and  his  wives,  additions 
were  gradually  made  which  transformed  it  into  the  proto- 
type of  the  modern  mosque.     The  "guibla,"  the  point  to 
which  every  Moslem  turns  when  he  prays,  was  first  placed 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  court  looking  towards  Jerusalem, 
but  in  .\.  II.   624  was  transferred  by  the  prophet  to  the 
south  side  looking  towards  Mecca.    It  consisted  of  a  large 
stone.      In  the  early  days  the  prophet  used  to  address  the 
faithful  from  a  palm-trunk  fixed  in  the  ground     Later  on 
this  was  replaced  by  a  pulpit,   and  because  some  of  the 
companions  of  the  prophet  complained  of  being  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays,   part  of  the  court  was 
roofed  in,  and  a  Ioud-\  oiced  follower,  standing  on  the  roof, 
summoned  the  congregation  to  prayer.     After  Moham- 
med's death,  his  mosque  was  several  times  rebuilt  and 
enlarged,   so  that  much  of  its  original  character  is  ob- 
scured ;  but  Signor  Rivoira  wisely  takes  it  as  a  starting- 
point  in  his  survey  of  Moslem  religious  architecture.    This 
is  both  minute  and  far-reaching  ;  the  writer  not  only  gives 
a  history  and  description  of  all  the  best-known  Mahom- 
medan   buildings,    but   also   of    Roman    and    Christian 
buildings  possessing  similar  characteristics,   in  order  to 
elucidate  the  origin  of  their  inspiration.      In  this  way  he 
traces  the   development  of  the  minaret,  which,  forming 
such  an  important  feature  of  later  Moslem  architecture, 
was  gradually  evohed  from  the  roof-stand  of  the   first 
muezzin  at  Medina.       The  earliest  minarets  were  plain 
tower-like  structures,   and  their  evolution  into  the  tall, 
slender,  and  highly  decorated  needle-like  forms  of  later 
days  was  gradual.     .\w  even  more  important  and  typical 
feature  of  Moslem   architecture   is  the   horseshoe  arch. 
Many  writers  have  asserted  that  the  systematic  use  of 
this  was  a  Hispano-Visigothic  invention.     Signor  Rivoira 
brings  forward  a  weighty  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  we  may  look  for  its  invention 
further  east,  the  arch  making  its  appearance  at  Damascus 
earlier  than  in  Spain,  and  first  being  used  in  the  latter 
countries  by  its  Mahommedan  conquerors.       In  a  short 
re\iew  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  encyclopedic 
character  of  Signor  Rivoira's  research  and  the  e.xemplary 
care  with  which  he  seeks  to  establish  the  correct  dates  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  buildings  he  mentions.      He 
has  accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  data, 
and  though  he  disclaims  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of 
.Moslem  architecture,  his  work  is  perhaps  the  most  en- 
lightening book  on  that  topic  yet  produced.       Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations,   of 
which  there  are  over  three  hundred.      Practically  every 
important  point  raised  by  the  author  is  elucidated  with 
their  aid  for  the  reader's  benefit,  so  that  he  can  bring  his 
ou  n  judgment  to  bear  on  its  correctness  or  otherwise. 
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As  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  it  was  perha])S  a  jiity 

that  the  bulk  of  the  items  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 

™,      ,,          .   ,  tion    had   been  publicly  shown   in 

War  Memorials  ,        ,                            ,            . 

u   ......           .,  London  twice  or  three  times  pre- 

Lxhibition  at  the  .        ,         „          ^                            "^ 

Royal  Academy  ''"""'^ •      ^^'''  °^  "'^'"  miproved  on 

a  renewed  acquaintance,  though  the 
ample  space  available  at  Burlington  House  allowed  them 
to  be  displayed  to  better  advantage  than  when  at  South 
Kensington.  Among  the  monuments  there  was  a  lack  of 
variety  and  novelty  in  design.  Artists  generally  showed 
a  distressing  unanimity  in  selecting  hackneyed  motifs 
and  carrying  them  out  on  similar  lines.  The  favourite 
conception  was  a  high  and  substantial  pedestal  flanked 
on  either  side  by 
realistic  or  alle- 
gorical  figures 
and  crowned  by 
a  ringed  female 
giddily  balanc- 
ing herself  on  a 
ball.  She  vari- 
ously personi- 
f  i  e  d  Fame, 
Peace,  \"ictory, 
or  Grief,  but 
almost  always 
she  looked  like 
a  prepossessing 
skirt  dancer 
at  tempting  to 
preserve  her 
equilibrium 
under  trying 
conditions. 
There  were 
several  interest- 
ing  variants. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Col- 
ton  had  sur- 
mounted a 
monument  with 
a  realistic  group, 
comprising  a 
fi  e  1  d  piece, 
horses  ;ind  men  sTijiiy   by  leo.nardo  da   vinci 


under  the  devastating  fire  of  the  enemy.  Well  conceived 
and  vigorously  rendered,  it  was  a  telling  piece  of  work,  and 
would  have  looked  well  in  almost  any  position  but  that 
allotted  to  it  by  the  artist.  The  group  was  placed  too  high 
to  be  properly  viewed,  and  appeared  too  large  for  the  size 
of  the  pedestal.  It  appeared  to  overtlow  the  latter,  giving 
the  spectator  an  uneasy  impression  that  horse,  gun,  and 
man  were  about  to  be  precipitated  below.  Uut  realistic 
groups  executed  on  a  large  scale  are  hardly  appropriate 
for  monumental  sculpture.  A  combination  of  several 
figures  in  violent  action,  unless  tre.ited  in  a  conventional 
manner,  is  apt  to  become  tiresome,  and  the  more  closely 
it  resemljles  life,  the  more  closely  do  the  figures  present 

the  appearance 
of  having  been 
suddenly  petri- 
fied while  in- 
dulging in  vio- 
lent action.  On 
account  of  in- 
herent difficul- 
ties they  pre- 
sented for  artis- 
tic treat  ment, 
certain  novel 
themes  which 
were  present- 
ed, such  as  a 
stretcher  party 
bearing  o  n  e  of 
their  comr.ades, 
or  a  party  of  sol- 
diers support- 
ing the  bier  of 
a  field  -  marshal 
as  it  rested  on 
his  tomb,  failed 
to  attain  monu- 
mental feeling. 
On  the  other 
h  and,  some  of 
the  allegori- 
c  a  1  groups 
and  figures 
[PHCTO  ANDBRso.N  we  re  extremely 
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effective.  Mr.  Colton's  Crown  of  Vu/oty  was  a  beautiful 
and  ijracefully  composed  group,  thout;h  it  might  have 
gained  with  greater  austerityof  treatment.  Lady  Cileichen 
had  conceived  a  noble  figure  of  Britannia  surmounting  a 
roll  of  honour,  but  the  introduction  of  an  angular  pillar  in 
the  Ionian  style  to  support  it  was  unfortunate.  Flanked 
on  either  side  with  the  names  of  the  fallen,  it  gave  one 
the  impression  of  the  stem  of  a  gigantic  thermometer. 
the  names  supplying  the  place  of  temperature  marks. 
The  line  Analkh  of  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  E.  Whitney- 
Smith's  Dolor  Murtcf:,  perhaps  the  most  impressi\e 
single  figures  in  the  CNhibition,  have  already  been  noted. 
Some  of  the  reliefs  by  the  former  were  also  e.\cellent, 
and  his  sketch  for  a  war  memorial  at  Broadstone  was 
both  unconventional  and  effective.  Mr.  Alfred  Urury's 
panel,  N'o.  44,  was  well  conceived  and  arranged,  and 
e.xecuted  with  his  usual  technical  mastery  ;  and  Mr.  .-Vlbert 
Toft  contributed  several  good  works.  .Among  mural 
tablets,  a  memorial  to  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Wyndham 
was  happily  executed  by  Mr.  .-Man  t"..  Wyon,  in  the  dig- 
nilied  style  current  in  England  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  the  angels'  heads  suppor- 
ting the  bracket  were  treated  with  greater  realism  than 
would  have  been  the  case  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
a"0.  Another  good  work,  more  modern  in  treatment, 
was  a  memorial  mural  tablet  by  Mr.  Frank  Ransome,  in 
which  the  marble  slab  bearing  the  inscription  was  framed 
in  bron/e  ;  this  would  have  gained  if  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame  had  been  more  simply  treated,  the  close  juxtaposi- 
tion of  three  coats  of  arms  giving  it  rather  a  crowded 
appearance.  Of  national  memorials,  the  three  most 
important  were  the  three  different  types  of  monuments 
selected  by  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  for 
erection  in  British  and  Dominion  war  cemeteries  abroad. 
First  there  is  the  tombstone  intended  to  mark  the  graves 
of  individual  soldiers.  It  is  an  upright  slab  of  stone 
slightly  rounded  at  the  top,  and,  looked  at  from  the  front, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  slightly  exaggerated  mile- 
stone. The  emblematic  devices  engraved  on  the  stones 
are  badly  proportioned,  and  detract  from  the  simplicity 
of  appearance,  which  is  the  only  artistic  merit  that  the 
stones  possess.  One  feels  much  afraid  that  the  effect  of 
a  cemetery  filled  with  row  upon  row  of  these  stones  will 
be  indescribably  nmnotonous  and  depressing.  .As  centres 
for  these  cemeteries  the  committee  haxe  selected  a  large 
cross  designed  by  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield,  and  a  mono- 
lith designed  by  Sir  Edwin  A.  Lutyens.  The  former  is 
the  more  satisfactory,  for  at  least  it  is  of  sufficient  height 
to  be  seen  a  little  distance  away  ;  but  this  is  almost  its 
only  merit.  The  projecting  rim  round  the  ends  of  the 
cross-bar,  the  bexelled  edges  of  the  latter  and  that  of  its 
support,  eftectually  destroy  its  religious  significance  and 
make  it  appear  more  like  a  two-armed  clothes-prop  than 
a  Christian  symbol.  The  device  of  a  sword  introduced 
on  its  front  face  still  further  chea]K--ns  its  appearance. 
One  regrets  thai  the  committee  allowed  these  trivial 
forms  of  ornamentation  to  be  introduced  ;  a  well-propor- 
tioned stone  cross,  formed  of  an  absolutely  plain  upright 
and  cross-piece,  would  have  commanded  a  rexerence  and 
re^pecl  which  the  present  nondescript  article,   decorated 


according  to  no  individual  style  of  architecture,  is  unlikely 
to  inspire.  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  has  not  erred  by  introduc- 
ing extraneous  decoration  on  his  monolith.  It  is  severely 
plain,  and  agreeably  proportioned,  but  this  is  all  that  can 
be  said  in  its  favour.  Too  low  to  dominate  anything  but 
a  perfectly  open  space,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  signifi- 
cance. It  consists  of  a  block  of  stone,  about  ten  feet 
long  by  four  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide,  mounted  on  a 
platform  composed  of  three  shallow  steps  of  varying 
breadth.  Too  long  for  an  altar,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  shop-counter  executed  in  stone,  and  one  cannot  look 
at  it  for  any  length  of  time  without  expecting  a  trim  sales- 
man to  appear  on  the  other  side  saying,  ".-Vnd  what  is 
the  next  article,  please  .'  " 


The  International 
Society  of 
Sculptors,  Paint- 
ers, and  Gravers 


A 1  the  displays  of  the  International  Society  one  expects 
to  get  more  variety  than  at  orthodox  exhibitions,  and  at 
the  twenty-sixth  exhibition  of  the 
Society  these  anticipations  were 
agreeably  fulfilled.  Not  that  there 
was  any  startling  novelty,  but  ex- 
.imples  of  orthodox  art  were 
pleasantlycommingled  and  the  majority  of  them  were  good 
of  their  kind.  Mr.  William  Strang,  as  usual,  was  well 
represented,  and  his  "  portrait''  of  a  lady  in  a  red  cloak 
w.is,  if  not  the  best  work  he  has  done,  a  good  example 
of  his  latest  style.  He  has  discarded  his  former  chalky 
fiesh-tones  and  adopted  a  more  solid  and  naturalistic 
style  of  painting.  One  would  say  that  this  work  and  most 
of  his  other  examples  were  at  present  keyed  too  high  in 
tone  ;  but  this  is  a  handicap  which  will  disappear  in  time, 
and  one  may  prophesy  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades 
his  pictures  will  more  closely  resemble  old  masters  than 
others  which  appear  likeold  masters  to-day.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Nicholson  showed  commendable  skill  in  his  still-life 
pictures  Tht-  Little  Jug  and  Blue  Bowl  and  T/te  First 
Striped  Jug.  Imitative  art  could  hardly  be  carrieil 
further  than  in  these  representations  of  old-time  pottery, 
but  the  themes  did  not  afford  sufficient  interest  for  the 
size  of  the  canvases.  A  single  jug  placed  in  front  of  a 
large  empty  background  does  not  constitute  a  picture, 
and  the  general  eft'ect  was  rather  that  of  a  signboard. 
.Mr.  Munnings'  ten  examples  were  all  fluently  and  vigor- 
ously painted,  and  showed  sufficient  variety  of  theme, 
including  Oypsy  Encampments^  Frisian  Bull,  and  a 
charming  group  of  a  boy  and  girl  having  their  Morning 
Ride,  which  was  marked  by  equal  strength  as  the  others 
and  greater  refinement  of  handling.  Mrs.  Laura  Knight's 
Bosing  Contest  looked  like  a  page  of  an  illustrated 
jiaper  translated  into  terms  of  art.  To  say  that  it  is  one 
(if  the  best  pictures  of  a  pugilistic  encounter  ever  painted 
conveys  little  compliment  to  the  artist,  for  few  painters 
of  repute  have  visited  the  ring  ;  but  Mrs.  Knight  showed 
that  the  theme  was  eminently  pictorial,  and  could  be 
treated  with  more  realism  antl  equal  propriety  as  a 
Roman  gladiatorial  combat  or  a  cock-fight.  Whistler's 
well-known  picture  of  Almond  Blossom,  lent  by  Lord 
.Xberconway,  afibrded  a  note  of  distinction  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. In  comparison  to  the  modern  works  around  it,  its 
handling  at  first  sight  appeared  slight  and  thin  ;  but  this 
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was  more  than 
c  o  m  p  e  n  s  a  t  e  f  1 
for  by  its  deli- 
cacy and  refine- 
ment. As  a  piece 
of  beautiful 
decoration  there 
was  nothing  to 
compare  with  it 
in  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  this 
charact  eristic 
was  accentuated 
by  its  quality 
of  recession. 
Whilst  most  of 
the  other  pic- 
tures forced 
themselves  for- 
ward, the  Al- 
mond Blossom 
retired,  so  that  a 
room,  however 
small,  hung 
with  similar 
works,  would 
look  spacious, 
whereas  the 
modern  pen- 
chant for  strong 
brushwork  and 
forceful  colour 
produces  pic- 
tures dwarfing 
every  de  pa  r  t- 
ment  in  wh  i  ch 
they  are  placed. 
Among  the  por- 
t  rai  t  i  s  ts,  Sir 
John  Laver\- 

was  represented  by  a  powerful  portrait  ot  A.  Duff 
Cooper,  Esq.,  executed  almost  in  monochrome  ;  Mr. 
Gerald  Kelly's  The  Lady  Clemenline  Waring  and  La 
Mirada  w-ere  both  characterised  by  brilliant  colour  and 
dexterous  execution:  while  Mr.  Meredith  Frampton 
had  almost  adopted  a  pre-Raphaelite  convention  in  his 
L.  G.  H.  Lee,  Esq.,  giving  the  clothes  of  the  sitter 
and  the  chair  on  w-hich  he  was  seated  the  same  atten- 
tion as  his  person.  Though  nearly  all  this  detail  was 
uninteresting  in  itself,  the  sincerity  of  the  artist  made 
the  w-ork  convincing  and  attractive  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
.Ambrose  McEvoy  represented  the  opposite  pole.  His 
power  lies,  not  in  literal  representation,  but  in  beautiful 
suggestion,  and  his  sketchily  treated  Rieuse  charmingly 
exemplified  this  trait.  Mr.  Francis  Howard  showed 
another  attractive  portrait  in  Miss  Irene  Hart,  the 
delicately  painted  flesh-tones  of  the  sitter's  face  showing 
to  advantage  against  an  almost  monochromatic  back- 
ground; while  a  second  portrait  by  Sir  John  Lavery,  that 
of  Mrs.   W.  F.  Burton,  showed  more  refined  modelling 
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and  subtle  cha- 
rac  terisation 
than  usually 
marks  his  prcs- 
e  n  t-d  a  y  work. 
.'\mong  the  few 
classical  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Glyn 
Philpol's  power- 
ful 1  y  conceived 
and  drawn  Me- 
lampits  and  the 
Ce>itaur  was  so 
murky  in  colour 
that  it  gave  the 
impression  of  a 
scene  viewed 
through  a  dark- 
ened glass.  Mr. 
Henry  Morley's 
Quarry — a  clas- 
s  ica  1  theme 
showing  groups 
of  fair-skinned 
slaves  moving 
out  huge  blocks 
of  stone  for  their 
imperious  tax- 
master  s — a  f - 
forded  a  com- 
plete contrast  of 
tone,  white,  blue 
and  other  light 
colours  pre- 
dominating 
throughout  the 
composition.  It 
was  an  example 
of  academic 
.irt  <i  t  its  best, 


The  Royal 
Institute  of 
Oil  Painters 


and  presented  the  most  complex  and  ambitious  study 
of  the  nude  in  the  exhibition,  realised  with  infinite  care 
and   labour. 

.\   NUMBER  of  effective  minor  works,   but  few  large 
pictures  of  outstanding  merit,  would  be  a  fair  summary  on 
the  thirty-si.xth  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Oil  Painters.     Mr.  Glyn 
Fhilpot  attained  impressiveness  in  his 
second   \ersion   of  (Kdipus  and  the 
Sftliinx,    an    original    conception   executed   in    vigorous 
brushwork,  with  a  calculated  reticence  of  colour.     It  was 
conventional  in  the  sense  that  neither  local  colour  nor 
lighting  were  true  to  nature,  and  the  murky  flesh-tones 
detracted  from  the  realism  of  the  work  ;  but  it  was  far 
removed  from  the  commonplace,  and  showed  high  imagi- 
native   power.       Sir  John   Lavery's   Portrait  of  a   lady 
followed  one  of  his  favourite  conventions,  practically  all 
the  high  lights  being  concentrated  in  the  face  of  the  sitter. 
The  latter  was  adequately,  if  sketchily,  treated,  and  the 
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general  effect  was  attractive,  and  conveyed  a  pleasing 
sense  of  easy  and  facile  accomplishment.  'S'et  the  con- 
vention is  one  not  to  be  imitated.  Dark  tones  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  darker  with  age,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  the  picture  may  resolve  itself  into  a  disintegrated 
head  looking  out  from  a  black  canvas  on  which  little  or 
no  detail  will  be  visible.  Among  other  figure  pictures 
one  may  note  Miss  Anna  Airy's  so-called  Sketch  for  the 
piciiue  Army  Cookhouse,  Withy  Camp,  now  in  possession 
of  the  Canadian  War  Memorials  Fund.  It  was  far  more 
attractive  than  the  larger  version,  the  handling  being  far 
more  free  and  spontaneous,  and  the  smaller  scale  of  the 
composition  investing  it  with  an  interest  and  vividness 
that  the  other  lacked.  Mr.  E.  Reginald  Frampton's  Zrt 
Madonna  lii  Promexsa,  a  reminiscence  of  missal  miniature 
painting  executed  on  a  largerscale,showedawelI-balanced 
decorative  scheme  in  pleasing  and  harmonious  colour.  A 
contrast  to  the  finished  style  of  this  was  furnished  by  the 
vigorous  and  cle\er  sketch  entitled  The  Yellow  Work- 
basket,  by  Miss  Gladys  W.  Baker.  One  ot  the  best 
portraits  was  the  half-length  of  Lady  Craicford,  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Diigdale,  a  careful  and  delicately  e.\ecuted  study 
of  an  elderly  lady,  marked  by  fine  characterisation  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  difterent  te.xtures  of  flesh,  hair,  and 
drapery  not  often  shown  in  modern  portraiture.  In  Old 
Shoreham  Bridge  Mr.  Bertram  Priestman  contributed  a 
well-balanced  landscape,  a  little  grey  and  sere  in  tone, 
but  true  and  tender  in  colour.  Mr.  Frank  Walton's 
A  Ji'inter's  Tale  in  a  Surrey  Fir-wood  revived  pre- 
Raphaelite  tradition  in  its  minute  and  beautiful  rendering 
of  the  tree-forms,  the  bare  boughs  and  roots  and  their 
delicate  tracery  of  branches  being  pictured  with  a  loving 
and  lingering  appreciation.  Mr.  Tom  Mostyn  in  his 
Spring— Torquay  ga.\-e  a.  typical  garden  scene  more  re- 
fined and  cirefully  painted  than  his  larger  works  dealing; 
with  similar  themes;  Mr.  Owen  Bowen's  September 
Morning— Deru'ent  Valley  was  silvery  in  tone  and  atmos- 
pheric in  feeling;  a  breezy  sketch  of  The  Windmill, 
bright  and  telling  in  colour,  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
William  Redworth  ;  and  an  impressionistic  study  of  The 
Kennet  in  Flood,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Thomson,  in  which 
the  torrential  swirl  of  the  sunlit  waters  was  forcefully 
suggested.  Mr.  William  1!.  E.  Rankin's  Chestnuts  in 
Autumn  showed  strength  and  well-sustained  colour,  but 
was  hard  and  wanting  in  atmosphere.  Mr.  F.  Spenlove- 
Spcnlove's  large  J'astorale  was  deficient  in  neitlier  of 
these  respects,  and  was  pleasing  in  tone  anil  colour,  yet 
suggested  to  one  less  a  well-thought-out  composition  than 
a  picturesque  piece  of  countryside  selected  at  random. 
Of  the  seascapes,  those  by  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson  and 
Mr.  John  R.  Reid  were  the  most  striking.  The  former 
did  not  get  beyond  simple  harmonies  in  blue-grey  and 
white,  of  which  Oir  Oran,  a  Iresh  and  breezy  transcrijn 
of  coastal  sea,  was  an  e.xcellcnt  example.  Mr.  Rcul  was 
more  complex,  and  in  The  Pilchard  Harvest,  Polpeiro, 
Cornwall,  gave  rich  greens  and  blues  with  here  and  there 
flashes  of  almost  jewel-like  brilliance.  His  colour  is 
nearly  always  endowed  with  th.it  int:uinible  asset  called 
quality,  and  on  this  account  his  work,  though  frequently 
uneven,  is  always  satisfactorv. 


Though   a  popular  rather  than  a  great   painter,   the 

regretted  death  of  Sir  Ernest  Waterlow,  which  took  place 

on  October  25th,  will  make  an  appre- 
The  late  Sir  .   ,  ,  .       .  ,         .  „      ,.  , 

^  .,,  ciable  gap  in  the  ranks  of  English 

Ernest  Albert  1      j  .■  .  t-,  % 

„,  ^     ,         „    ,  landscape   artists.      The   son   of  a 
Waterlow,  R.A.,  ,,,,.,  ,         ,,■    -^ 

g  well-known  lithographer,  Sir  Ernest 

Waterlow  was  born  on  May  :4th, 
1850.  His  father  brought  him  up  to  take  an  acti:-e  interest 
in  art,  but  at  first  he  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  of 
adopting  it  as  a  profession,  for  it  was  not  until  he  had 
received  a  lay  education  at  Eltham  College  and  Heidel- 
berg that  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  School  as  a 
student.  This  was  in  1872,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  He  signalised  his  talents  by  winning  the 
Turner  gold  medal  within  twelve  months  of  entering 
the  School,  an  almost  unique  feat  for  a  student  of  his 
standing.  His  first  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy  was 
exhibited  in  1872,  and  he  speedily  became  a  consistent 
and  regular  contributor  to  that  institution.  At  this 
period  of  his  career  he  selected  his  themes  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  taking  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales  in  turn.  Possessing  a  pleasing  sense  of  colour, 
a  facile  brush,  and  a  power  of  effective  composition,  he 
soon  won  his  way  into  popularity,  which  was  confirmed 
in  1887  by  the  purchase  of  his  picture,  Galway  Gossips, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  bequest,  which  was 
followed  by  his  election  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Early  in  1903  we  find  him  a  full  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  while,  in  the  meantime,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  John  (lilbert,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Royal  Water  Colour  Society.  Sir  Ernest  later  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Continent  for  subjects  for  his  brush. 

A  NOVEL  idea  for  an  antique  furniture  gallery  is  that 

which  has  been  instituted  by  a  number  of  ex-officers  re- 

_,     ^,  ,  „  returned  from   the    war,  who  have 

The  Old  Farm-  ,      ,  ^ 

,  c   I  coinerted    the    upper    part    of    an 

house  baloon  '^^         '^ 

old    building,    immediately   behind 

1 8,  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  into  a  large  antique  gallery. 

Originally  this  building  was  probably  a  barn,   and  the 

old  roof  and  rafters  are  still  preserved  in  their  original 

condition,   carrying   the    mind   back    to   the    time   when 

Bayswater  was  open  country,  and  this  barn  was  no  doubt 

an  appendage  to  a  farm-house.      It  makes  an  admirable 

setting  to  the  early  pieces  of  furniture,  of  which  a  large 

number  of  choice  examples  have  been  gathered  together. 

These  include  some  interesting  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 

pieces,  as  well  as  examples  of  later  date,  and  comprise, 

in  addition,  nearly  all  forms  of  antiques,  from  furniture 

to  glass,  pottery,  and  jirints, 

One  of  the  main  features  at  the  winter  exhibition  of 

the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  (5a,  Pall 

„        ,  o      ■  ,  Mall  East)  consists  of  a   series  of 

Koyal  Society  of  ,  .  ,<-■,,        ,     ,,. 

„   .  .  drawings  from  the  facile  hand  of  Mr. 

F'ainters  in  ,,.    ,,  ,,  ,.,,. 

,Tr  ,      /-^   ,  \\  •  Russell  i-Imt,  ranking  amongst 

Water  Colours  ,        ,  >  r.  o 

the  finest  aquarelles  we  have  seen 

this  year.      His  colour  is  so  pure,  his  lighting  so  subtle, 

his  arabesques  so  invariably  interesting,  and  his  technique 

>o  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  refined,  that  one  ventures 
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to  salute  Mr.  Flint 
as  one  of  the 
standing  contem- 
porary arguments 
against  Bolshevist 
art.  Whether  he 
is  painting  purely 
fancy  subjects, 
such  as  the  Hu- 
moresque  (with 
the  fi  ne  flesh 
painting  of  the 
girl  bather),  pic- 
torial records 
such  as  v4  Gas- 
bag Factory,  or 
spacious  seashore 
scenes  such  as  A 
Cap/ 17' e — Bam- 
burgli,  his  style 
never  fails  i  n  its 
purpose.  After 
these,  M  r.  Ed- 
mund J.  Sulli- 
van's Lady  Flora 
seems  slightly 
superficial  by  con- 
trast, but  Mr.  J. 
S.  Sargent  is  as 
direct  as  ever  in 
his  almost  stereo- 
scopic study  of  A 
Larch  Forest.  The  President,  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons, 
sends  some  typical  country  scenes  and  flower-pieces, 
whilst  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  Walter  West,  roams 
from  Dedham  to  Mentone  in  search  of  subjects.  Mr. 
Claude  A.  Shepperson  presents  some  further  fanciful 
lyrics,  including  The  Haunted  Stream,  with  its  wood- 
land frequenters  surprised  by  a  party  of  trippers.  In 
addition  to  various  quaint  conceits  in  his  customary  vein, 
Mr.  Arthur  Rackham  gives  us  a  pleasing  little  natural- 
istic sketch  of  Combe  Martin,  North  Devon,  whilst  Mr. 
Robert  W.  .^llen  glimpses  the  bright-hued  life  on  Mar- 
ket Morning,  Da>jceling,  India.  Mr.  D.  Murray  Smith 
contributes  some  landscapes,  much  of  the  interest  of 
which  depends  upon  subtleties  of  line  :  Mr.  -A.  Reginald 
Smith  a  toneful  Gloatning:  and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Tuke, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  Bather — a  very  strong  water- 
colour,  by  the  way — some  sentient  impressions  of  ships 
lying  at  anchor.  The  Child's  Song,  by  Mr.  V.  Cayley 
Robinson,  just  misses  complete  success,  since  the  pathos 
of  the  strolling  players  in  the  silent  snow-strewn  streets 
is  discounted  by  touches  of  caricature.  There  is  pattern 
and  style  in  Mr.  James  Paterson's  Three  Firs — Coivend; 
atmosphere  and  rich  restrained  colouring  in  .Mr.  Henry 
E.  Crocket's  Hannibars  Cam  ;  brilliance  and  directness 
in  Mr.  Harry  Watson's  Ruins — Bishops  Waltham,  Hants, 
and  in  The  Way  to  the  Studio,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Lamorna 
Birch.  Mr.  Cecil  Hunt  is  responsible  for  several  land- 
scapes, from  which  White  Clay — Devon  may  be  picked 
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out  by  its  qualities 
of  colouring  and 
technique.  .Mr. 
Oliver  Hall  is 
similarly  prolific; 
his  Bardsea  Shore 
is  noticeable  for 
the  way  in  which 
he  has  made  the 
background  re- 
cede. \  selection 
of  drawings  from 
the  now  still 
hands  of  the  late 
Lionel  Smythe 
and  Sir  E.  A. 
Wate  rlow  con- 
fers a  melancholy 
savour  to  the  dis- 
play. 

Ridley  Art  Club 
T  n  !•;  thirty- 
second  exhibition 
of  the  Ridley  Art 
Club  (held  at  the 
(',  rafton  Claller- 
ics)  was  full  of 
interest.  A  level 
standard  was 
maintained, 
whilst  the 
judicious  spacing  ot  the  pictures  obviated  the  chromatic 
cacophony  marring  most  of  the  London  shows.  Admirers 
of  Miss  D.  W.  Hawkesley's  semi-Oriental  subjects  found 
several  water-colours  from  her  capable  brush,  a  place  of 
honour  being  accorded  to  The  Lovers'  Leap — a  devoted 
couple  flinging  themselves  into  a  gloomy  chasm.  The 
tinesse  of  the  treatment  dissipated  the  horror  of  the  scene, 
leaving  a  pleasing  and  well-considered  arabesque.  The 
remainder  of  this,  the  first  room,  was  occupied  largely  by 
flower-pieces,  Mr.  H.  Davis  Richter's  i'www/cr  standing 
out  by  reason  of  its  bold  handling.  Mr.  Inglis  Sheldon- 
Williams  contributed  a  well-composed  Arrival  of  the 
Canadian  Troops  on  the  Rhine,  and  Mr.  Claude  A. 
Shepperson  a  brisk  and  uncommon  impression  of  Covent 
Garden  Market.  The  latter  artist  was  also  responsible 
for  The  Archtrologist,  a  very  amusing  little  study  of  a 
bishop  holding  forth  to  an  admiring  throng  amidst  some 
hoary  ruins.  In  her  Meditation,  Miss  H.  Hoppe  Kinross 
appeared  to  owe  something  to  the  late  Edward  Slott, 
whereas  Mr.  Fred  Stratton's  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man 
had  a  Rembrandtesque  flavour.  A  sense  of  decorative 
line  was  apparent  in  Mary-le-Pott  Street,  Bristol,  by 
.Mr.  W.  Dacres  Adams  ;  but  nervous  handling  marred  the 
line  subject  of  the  Tower  of  London  seen  in  Autumn's 
Hazy  Light,  by  .Mr.  Davis  Richter.  Mr.  E.  H.  Mac- 
andrew's  Miss  Rachel  Blomfield  was  one  of  the  most 
compelling  portraits  in  the  rooms.  The  handling  of  the 
face  was  both  subtle  and  thoughtful,  whilst   the  hands 
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were  capabiy  rendered.  If  the  line  of  ihe  l)louse  was  a 
trille  hard,  it  did  not  detract  noticeably  from  the  qualities 
of  a  very  interesting  canvas.  Somewhat  less  successful 
was  a  slick  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rea.  The 
tone  of  the  face  was  too  low,  suggesting  that  the  artist 
liad  dwelt  on  this  part  over-long.  The  hands,  however, 
were  deftly  executed  with  spontaneous  touches.  Mr. 
Herbert  A.  Olivier's  Mrs.  HomcrshamwA.'i  disappointing 
and  lacked  accent,  but  (turning  to  seascape)  Mr.  Julius 
Olsson's  Cornish  Bay,  MooiiUght.  was  an  unusually  fresh 
and  sparkling  scene  from  the  brush  of  one  whose  palette 
is  never  dull.  The  contrast  was  unfortunate  for  Mrs. 
Constance  Rea,  whose  neighbouring  genre  subject  ap- 
peared almost  muddy  in  comparison.  Every  landscape 
by  Mr.  (Iraham  I'etrie  was  alive  with  bold,  well-managed 
colour.  .Mr.  J.  Herbert  Snell's  Grey  Cloudland  was  a 
water-colour  executed  with  an  oil-painter's  directness,  and 
.Mr.  Waller  Donne  achieved  c|uality  in  his  Mooiirise, 
Bosham.  Shrimps,  by  Miss  C.  L.  Allport,  was  an  impres- 
sionist study  worth  noticing.  A  difierent  spirit  animated 
.Miss  Phyllis  Spence's  work,  including  a  low-toned  and 
pleasing  little  Ve?ius  and  Cupid.  Mr.  Reginald  Jones 
was  unequal — his  Winli-r  Moinitii^  was  direct  and  ex- 
cellent, but  his  Sussex  Farmyard  fell  short  of  complete 
success.  One  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  more 
decided  treatment  of  the  foremost  cow  would  have  gone 
far  towards  binding  the  composition  together.  On  the 
other  hand,  careless  generalisation  spoiled  .Mr.  T.  1.. 
Shoosmith's  Churcli  at  Etampes,  a  charge  which  could 
not  be  levelled  against  Mrs.  R.  de  Crespigny's  weird  and 
misty  Grey  Pollards.  Some  sentient  pencil  portraits, 
especially  one  oi  M.  Eiiiile  Clans,  by  .Mrs.  Laura  Anning 
15ell,  were  noteworthy  :  whilst  other  cle\cr  contributors 
included  Mesdames  Rate  .\.  W'yatt,  .Mary  (J.  Archer, 
and  Helen  R.  Lock  whose  work  told  to  greater  general 
advantage  here  than  when  we  saw  her  last;,  and  Mr.  J. 
R.  K.  Dull".  \Vithout  prejudice,  one  thinks  that  Miss 
Rowley  Leggetts  and  Mr.  Alfred  Thornton's  advanced 
and  unnecessarily  archaic  canvases  might  have  been 
withheld,  since  they  were  interesting  neither  as  pictures 
nor  as  pictorial  records.  .-\  group  of  three  fans  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Davis  and  Mr.  C.  Sheringham  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  a  high  standard  of  decorative  art.  The  sculpture 
was  provided  mainly  by  .Mr.  Gilbert  Hayes,  whose  Checque- 
Board  Statue  expressed  sentiment  of  the  finest  order,  but 
.Mrs.  Fhcebe  Stabler's  statuettes  were  as  welcome  as  ever. 

.\n'  exhibition  ol  water-coloius,  mainly  views  on  the 
Riviera,  was  held  by  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Albert  Stevens  at 
iji),  New  ISond  Street.  .Although  ob- 
\  iously  faithful  transcripts,  there  was 
an  unfortunate  tendency  towards 
prettmess  in  the  rendering  which 
qualilied  their  attractions.  To  some  extent  the  clear 
southern  atmosphere  may  ha\e  been  the  cause,  since 
\\\  such  English  scenes  as  On  the  Marshes,  Porlock, 
.Mr.  Stevens  displayed  a  far  more  happy  spirit.  Mrs. 
Stevens'  flower-pieces  were  sympathetic;  her  Water 
Lilies  blooming  in  a  quiet  backwater  being,  perhaps,  the 
clou  of  the  collection. 


1\  days  when  anecdotal  art  is  popularly  supposed   to 
be  moribund,  it  is  doubly  interesting  to  visit  Miss  Amy 
Sawver's  exhibition  at  Walker's  Cal- 


Subjects  by 
Amy  Sawyer 


Drawings  by 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 
Albert  Stevens 


leries  (iiS,  New  Bond  Street'.  ^'' iss 
-Sawyer  believes  in  the  latest  phase  of 
anecdotalism,  combining  sound  technique  with  flights  of 
mystic  imagination.  There  are  many  refreshing  qualities 
in  this  lady's  work.  Her  water-colour  is  handled  with 
comprehension;  her  colour  is  harmonious;  her  composi- 
tions well  balanced.  Seen  at  a  distance,  one  may  not 
immediately  grasp  the  nature  of  her  subjects,  but  they 
always  please  by  pattern  alone.  Miss  Sawyer  is  very 
imaginative,  addressing  the  beholder  as  a  person  of 
imagination.  The  depth  of  feeling  in  such  drawings  as 
7Vte  Shattered  Graven  Image  may  not  be  apparent  to 
everyone,  but  it  is  there.  Some  of  w^hat  may  be  termed  the 
lighter  fancies  are  \ery  comic  indeed,  but  the  humorous 
element  is  never  allowed  to  outweigh  technical  qualities. 
Take,  for  instance,  St.  Martin  has  lost  his  Ass—2i  bour- 
geois little  saint  surrounded  by  well-meaning  folk  trying 
to  find  his  missing  donkey  for  him  ;  or  again  in  The 
Ghost  Story,  told  by  a  grisly  ancient  to  a  swarm  of  terri- 
fied babies.  The  serious  subjects  include  two  noteworthy 
for  the  way  in  which  gold-leaf  has  been  applied  without 
detracting  from  the  chiaroscuro.  They  are  Sirens  and 
The  Vision  on  Mount  Ida,  drawings  of  alluring  colour 
and  rh\  thmic  line.  Conte  Drolatique  is  marked  by  the 
vivacity  of  the  gossiping  heads,  and  Two  IVitches  anoint- 
ing themselves  by  the  Japanese-like  portrayal  of  myriad 
feline  familiars. 

The  same  gallery  houses  the  remaining  water-colours 
of  the  late  Dorothy  Comyns  Carr,  which  are  generally 
brilliant,  if  not  actually  prismatic  in  their  hues.  The 
deceased  artist  was  clearly  not  afraid  of  her  palette. 
Indeed,  one  might  wish  that  she  had  been  a  thought  less 
temerarious,  since  not  a  few  of  her  works  fail  by  lack  of 
reticence. 

An  exhibition  ot  Chinese  pottery  and  bron/es  held 
by   Messrs.  \Vm.  B.   Paterson  and  Carfax  lS:    Co.,    Ltd. 

(5,  Old  Bond  Street), dealt  with  the 
Chinese  Pottery  embracing  the  Shang  to  Ming 

and  Bronzes 

dynasties.      Su  n  g  pottery  was 

strongly  represented,  amongst  the  most  prominent  items 
being  a  pair  of  funeral  urns  decorated  with  roughly 
modelled  figures,  a  large  white  plate  with  raised  floral 
decoration,  a  beautiful  clair-de-lune  vase,  a  Chun  ware 
ilo«er-pot  with  mottled  purple  glaze,  and  a  black  jardi- 
niere. .An  o\  oid  vase  with  black  glaze  on  shoulder  was 
almost  Hellenic  in  colour  and  form,  whilst  the  ornamen- 
tation of  a  shallow  bowl  set  one  thinking  of  the  ^Egean 
fish  paintings.  (  tther  important  exhibits  were  a  Han 
v.ise,  greenish-grey  glaze,  perforated  with  conventional 
design  and  with  fish  and  dragon  handles :  a  Yuan  celadon 
bowl  formed  as  a  lotus  with  a  seed-pod  in  the  centre  : 
and  a  T'ang  figure  of  a  Lohan  characterised  by  vivacious 
modelling.  The  bronze  section  showed  signs  of  being 
carefully  selected.  The  rich  patine  of  a  Chou  sacrificial 
"  Yi  "  vessel,  two  temple  bells  (one  of  the  Han  dynasty), 
a  Han  sacrificial  vessel  with  Chou  decoration,  and  a  Han 
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square  -  s  h  a  p  e  d  ewer 
were  noticeable 
amongst  the  larger 
objects,  whilst  the 
smaller  included  three 
tiny  T'ang  figures  of 
vigorous  execution,  a 
silver  T'ang  coin  in- 
laid with  blue  enamel, 
and  a  Chou  mount, 
possi  bl  y  part  of  a 
chariot,  with  a  dragon 
decoration  not  at  all 
unlike  certain  pr  o- 
ducts  of  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

Stock  Exchange 
Art  Society 

The  14th  exhibition 
of  the  Stock  Exchange 
Art  Society  was  held 
at  the  Drapers'  Hall 
with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  old  school 
of  water-colour  was 
represented  by  several 
sketches  from  the 
brush  oft  he  late 
Henry  Cundell,  one 
of  which,  a  drawing 
of  London  Bridge 

in  1830,  was  especially  noticeable  for  fidelity  and  quality 
of  technique.  ."Xmongst  the  contemporary  artists,  Mr. 
Joshua  Smith,  R.  B..-\.,  occupied  considerable  space 
with  works  varying  between  charcoal  portrait  studies  and 
miniatures.  The  latter  were  marked  by  a  luscious 
colouring  and  directness  of  treatment  too  often  lacking 
in  this  branch  of  painting.  The  Bather,  a  charmingly 
composed  nude,  was  drawn  with  a  deftness  not  inapplica- 
ble to  work  on  a  larger  scale  ;  the  management  of  the  head 
was  particularly  interesting.  Similar  qualities  attached 
to  a  winsome  Portrait  of  Miss  Ruth  Martin,  whilst  good 
feeling  was  displayed  in  a  larger  Portrait  of  Miss  Irene 
Brent.  Mr.  Smith's  charcoal  heads  were  well  drawn, 
but  he  is  perhaps  more  thoroughly  happy  when  dealing 
in  colour  direct.  Mr.  Hugh  Williams  had  several  \iewi 
of  a  decorative  type,  including  The  Custoii  House,  which 
had  at  once  breadth,  perspective,  and  pattern.  Some  ot 
the  best  work  in  the  display  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Eustace  Pinkerton,  \\\ioie  Autumn  Morning,  GreetfwicJi, 
placed  him  as  an  accomplished  aquarellist.  His  tone 
was  sentient,  his  handling  free,  his  compositions  correctly 
balanced,  and  his  darks  properly  graduated.  Two  other 
attractive  sketches  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  were  Da-un,  a 
study  in  silhouette,  and  On  Cliefden  Reach,  Autumn. 
Mr.  \V.  Cubitt  Cooke  was  also  responsible  for  some 
refined  landscapes;  his  Grey  Weather  may  be  selected 
as  characteristic  of  his  taste  in  both  method  and  choice 
of  subject.     No  less  than   fourteen  water-colours   were 
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exhibited  by  Mr.  H. 
H  e  wk  le  y,  who,  if  a 
trifle  "  black  '  in  his 
schemes  at  times,  is 
always  eminently  sin- 
cere, shirking  no  de- 
tails which  might  lend 
picturesqucness  to  his 
compositions.  In  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Slade  was 
observable  an  expo- 
nent o  f  foreground 
painting,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  he  un- 
derstands belter  than 
many.  Unfortunately, 
his  backgrounds  were 
less  ski  I  ful  and  his 
colour  inclined  to  be 
hot.  .\  nu  m  be  r  of 
etchings  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Reeve  displayed 
an  afTectioii  for  the 
picturesque.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  further 
discussion  of  the  col- 
lection, amongst  t  h  e 
other  contributors  to 
which  were  Mesdames 
G.  Seymour  Brockel- 
b  a  n  k,  M  a  i  e  L  . 
Brooks ;  Misses  Nora 
L.  M.  Cundell,  Marion  E.  Hcwkley,  Emily  .M.  Slade  ; 
Col.  Henry  Harris  ;  Messrs.  W.  Bradford  .A.dams,  B.  A. 
Bristowe,  W.  (\.  lirooke,  L.  C.  Brooks,  E.  M.  Buckeridge, 
Morton  Butt,  R.  L.  Cole,  W.  M.  Cundell,  Edwin  Uawes, 
L.  W.  Foster,  Arthur  Gardiner,  H.  F.  Griffiths,  J.  H. 
Hart,  G.  Hewkley,  C.  \V.  Hopper,  E.  J.  Lightfoot, 
F.  Moore,  J.  Nicolls,  H.  C.  Osborne,  E.  Phillipson, 
H.  -Mostyn  Pritchard,  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith,  S.  H.  Smith, 
S.  Watson,  P.  J.  H.  Wildman,  and  Dr.  F.  Hewkley. 

The  .Macrae  Gallery  (95,  Regent  Street,  W.),  whence 
is  published  Mr.  T.  Austen-Brown's  book  on  Etaples, 
reviewed  in  our  October  issue,  in- 
1  he  Macrae  augurated  its  foundation  with  a  col- 

lection of  flower- pieces  from  various 
hands.  Mr.  .\usten-Brown  himself  contributes  a  small 
oil  painting  of  a  Japanese  model  garden.  The  hand- 
ling is  vigorous,  and  the  black  background  serves  as  a 
foil  to  the  brilliance  of  the  blue  bowl  and  its  contents. 
Lady  Bax- Ironside  shows  a  careful  study  of  Swtet  Peas, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Sands  some  interestingly  decorative 
groups.  A  couple  of  clever  canvases  depicting  Chry- 
santhemums and  Marguerites,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Charles, 
catch  the  eye.  Their  treatment  may  be  thought  by  some 
to  echo  Mr.  .-\rthur  Hacker  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  work,  was  one  of  our  finest  contemporary  tlower 
painters),  but  the  handling  is  nervous  and  less  assured. 
Doubtless  this   fault   will  be  overcome  as    Mr.  Charles 
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Works  by 

C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 


improves  in  health.  Miss  E.  Howe's  A'urdssi  is  con- 
ceived in  a  somewhat  similar  spirit,  but  wMth  bolder 
execution.  Mrs.  M.  Cooper-Brown's  Vio/as  is  com- 
mendable, whilst  Mr.  Hall  Thorpe's  w-oodcuts  and  Mis^ 
.Marion  Ellis's  lithograph  are  all  well  balanced  and  s)'ni- 
pathetically  treated.  Of  the  other  exhibits,  mention 
must  be  made  of  a  scries  of  statuettes  by  Mrs.  I'hobc 
.Stabler,  displaying  great  versatility  and  charm. 

■'  1  WISH  to  be  thoroughly  disassociated  from  every 
'new'  or  'advanced'  movement;  every  form  or  'ist,' 
'ism,'  'post,'  'neo,'  'academic' 
or  '  unacademic. '  .XKo  I  refu^e  to 
use  the  same  technical  method  to 
express  such  contradictory  forms  as  a  rock  or  a  woman." 
Thus  Mr.  Nevinson  in  a  foreword  to  the  catalogue  of  his 
exhibition  at  the  Leicester  C'.alleries  ( Leicester  .Square ). 
Nobod\'  dis])utes  the  spirit  of  the  speaker's  theories;  but 
does  Mr.  Nevinson  achieve  such  an  impossible  standaid 
of  detachment  ?  If  he  abandons  all  artistic  convention-., 
he  merely  succeeds  in  setting  up  a  personal  convention, 
becoming  ipso  Jaclo  a  mannerist.  To  do  him  justice, 
one  believes  Mr.  Nevinson  to  be  a  man  of  brains  ;  one 
does  not  class  him  as  a  "farceur."  But  his  preamble 
only  helps  to  prove  how  much  better  he  could  do  if  he 
would  think  less  of  preserving  an  independence  leading 
nowhere.  .Moreover,  he  should  pay  more  attention  to 
technique,  instead  of  subordinating  it  to  pattern,  .\ftcr 
all,  "  pattern  "  is  one  of  the  means  to  attain  an  end,  not 
;in  end  in  itself.  The  works  of  interest  at  the  Leicester 
(ialleries  display  practically  resolve  themselves  into  three 
or  four  pictures,  some  of  which,  despite  the  preface,  show 
a  tendency  towards  the  academic.  Smnmer  Nis,ht,  an 
interesting  composition  marred  by  the  fabity  of  the 
colouring,  is  one.  On  the  other  hand,  a  landscape  called 
The  Sandy  Path  is  so  good  as  to  make  one  wish  that 
Mr.  Nevinson  would  indulge  more  freely  in  such  sentient 
impressions  of  grey  skies  and  sombre  woods.  American 
I'atriolism  attracts  attention  by  its  arrangement,  but 
tlie  title  seems  inadequate  for  a  subject  resembling  a  tricl< 
dance  at  the  Chiuwick  Empire.  -Another  wasted  subject 
is  Lilies  of  t/ie  Cafe  (the  Cafe  Royal,  apparently),  a 
very  hard  and  self-consciously  posed  pastel.  Better 
than  this  is  what  one  takes  to  be  a  self-portrait  under  the 
facetious  title  of  Portrait  of  a  very  \'ou)it;  Man. 

ll    may    be   argued    tli.it    .Mr.    Cecil   A    Hunt's   water- 
colours  lose  ,1  little  by  being  exhibited  en  masse.     They 

arc  so  delicate,  so  daintv  in  them- 
water-colours  by  ,  ,  ,  T-   , 

„     .,  ,    T,  >clves,  that  a  number  ot  them  ap- 

Cccil  A.  Hunt,  ,      r    ,  J  , 

A   a  ^  c  pear  to  need  a  foil  m  order  to  show- 

to  the  best  advantage.  The  collec- 
tion at  the  Fine  .Art  Society  >  14S,  New  Bond  Street; 
consists  mainly  of  impressions  and  colour  notes,  often 
slight,  never  vulgar,  always  subtle  and  elusive.  Now 
and  again  the  artist  allows  his  pleasure  in  manipulating 
the  medium  to  run  away  with  him  when  noting  an  effect, 
and  a  few  studies  lack  strength,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  room  to  which  serious  exception  can  be  taken,  whilst 
such  scenes  as  H'a/ts  Hill  Quarry,  The  Pea  Mill,  and 


Clay  Works,  Heallifield,  are  praisewortln'  for  the  com- 
plete tenderness  and  spontaneity  of  their  execution. 

.A  CURI(1L'>  facet  of  the  Maddox  Street  Galleries  (Mad- 
dox    Street)   exhibition    was    the   presence   of  some  oil 
sketches  painted  from  aircraft  by 


Works  by  Capt. 
A.  E.  Cooper,  etc. 


Captain  .A.  E.  Cooper.  Some  oi 
them  were  so  faithful  as  to  make 
one  suspect  that  they  had  been  worked  up  afterwards, 
but  the  free  handling  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  carried 
conviction.  Mr.  L.  Burleigh  Bruhl  contributed  a  group 
of  water-colours,  many  of  which,  especially  a  charming 
little  impression.  Near  Heybridge,  were  satisfactory  both 
in  cDJour  and  treatment.  A  briskly  handled  Camel's 
//^<«/byMr.  E.  K.  Travers  attracted  attention. 

The  eighty-third  exhibition  of  the  Old  Dudley  Art  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Alpine  Club  (Mill  Street,  Conduit 
Sireeti.    Mr.  L.  Burleigh  Bruhl,  the 
Old  Dudley  Art  p,e,ident,  contented  himself  with  a 

°"^  ^  modest  number  of  exhibits.     These 

included  At  Lugwardine,  Hereford,  one  of  the  best 
water-colours  Mr.  Bruhl  has  done  for  years.  It  was  full 
of  decision  and  atmospheric  tone,  forcible  handling,  and 
the  sentient  colour  of  a  wet  grey  day.  Some  very  direct 
and  facile  scenes  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Delbos, 
a  newx-omer  to  the  Society.  His  Parame  \\a.s  an  example 
of  reasonable  impressionism  from  the  brush  of  a  draughts- 
man, whilst  his  Moonlight,  Dinan,  his  Grand  Bretagne, 
and  his  Rutland,  were  all  well  handled  and  full  of  in- 
terest. Mr.  .A.  C.  Conrade  concerned  himself  with 
lighting  effects,  which  he  approaches  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Thomas  Boys.  His  Siena  Cathedral  w^as  a 
precise  and  calculated  piece  of  drawing  in  which  the 
illusion  of  loftiness  w  as  maintained.  Miss  Hesketh  Jones's 
Cow  Parsley  was  an  attractive  and  well-coloured  sketch, 
but  her  Naiad  lost  by  a  suggestion  of  artificiality  in 
the  treatment.  Sympathetic  feeling  for  her  subject  was 
manifested  in  Lady  Hume-Williams's  Old  Mermaid  Inn, 
Rye,  whilst  [jleasing  landscapes  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Stacey,  the  X'ice-Bresident,  Mr.  H.  C.  Jarvis,  Miss 
A.  Walters,  and  i\Ir.  J.  H.  Cordery.  Mr.  T.  M.  Smith 
had  some  harmonious  little  oils,  and  Mr.  Harald  Melvill 
a  pastel  oi  Miss  Evelyn  Wall,  which,  although  decidedly 
decorative  in  conception,  was  somewhat  superficial  in 
execution. 

.An  interestingly  fianiboyant  flow  of  line,  not  unlike  that 
achieved  by  Mr.  Kackham,  marks  Mrs.  Nora  England's 
water-colours  at  Messrs.  J.  Connell  & 
Sons.  Ltd.  \47,  Old  Bond  Street).  Her 
colour  is  harmonious,  her  draughtsman- 
ship ever  quaint,  if  not  always  assured 
in  her  less  happy  passages.  The  treatment  of  her  subjects 
verges  upon  the  bizarre,  but  not  unpleasantly  so.  Revel- 
ling in  startling  comparisons,  Mrs.  England  sets  copper- 
red  hair  against  the  pallor  of  queer  peaky  faces  and  long, 
nervous  fingers.  The  artist  prefers  to  leave  what  look 
like  discarded  pencillings— trial  lines— beneath  her  water- 
colour  washes.      So  far  from  being  oftensive,   however. 


Water-colours 
by  Mrs.  Nora 
England 
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these  lend  a  certain  quality  to  the  tones,  as  in  the  clever 
bathing  scene  called  Camouflage,  which,  with  T/ie  While 
Stock,  may  be  accounted  amongst  the  most  uniformly 
successful  work  in  the  collection.  The  Barn,  with  its  sen- 
suous appreciation  of  pure  colour,  comes  close  behind, 
whilst  other  interesting  compositions  are  a  pale-toned 
Grey  Cloak,  and  The  Sofa,  an  ambitious  composition  in 
which  the  high-lights  have  been  sensibly  aided  by  the 
process  of  "rubbing." 


The  London 
Group 


The  most  urgent  need  of  contemporary  art  criticism 
is  a  corrected  phraseology.  Such  terms  as  "advanced" 
or  "modern"  are  applied  too  often  to 
works  which  are  either  pseudo-arcliai( 
or  else  lacking  in  the  sterling  qualities 
which  it  should  be  the  artist's  aim  to  dexelop.  The 
eleventh  exhibition  of  the  London  Group,  at  the  Mansard 
Gallery  (Tottenham  Court  Road),  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  desirability  of  a  revised  vocabulary.  Almost  with- 
out e.\ception,  such  pictures  as  do  not  relapse  into  archaic- 
ism  are  merely  bad.  The  one  really  outstanding  exhibit 
is  contributed  by  a  non-member,  Mr.  E.  M.  O'K.  Dickey, 
whose  bird's-eye  view  of  the  raihvay  at  Kentish  Town  is 
a  decorative  and  interesting  rendering  of  an  unpicturesque 
subject. 

A  GENEROUS  du.\  of  colour  enlivened  the  Society  of 

Animal   Painters'  display  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  (148, 

„     .  r  «     .       ,        ^^^^'  Bond  Street).   The  President, 

bociety  01  Animal         ,,■      ,     ,.  ,,,  ,  ,  •,  , 

■D       ..  Miss  L.  kemp-W  elch,  contributed 

Painters  "^  ' 

a   number  of  canvases,   of  which 

The  Glory  of  the  Setting  Sun  was  the  most  generally 
successful.  Mr.  Fred  Hall's  Stacking  the  Wheat  was 
a  vivid  impression  of  intensely  brilliant  sunshine,  which 
might  have  been  improved  by  glazing  down  the  back- 
ground. The  Rickyard,  by  Mr.  Rowland  Wheelwright, 
possessed  excellent  qualities  of  colour  and  direct  hand- 
ling, whilst  several  compositions  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle 
were  in  his  usual  welcome  vein.  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander's 
frame  of  pencil  drawings,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Buxton's  water- 
colour,  A  Good  Scent,  attracted  attention.  The  latter 
was  a  skilfully  handled  hunting  scene,  in  which  the  scarlet 
coats  were  admirably  employed  as  accents  in  the  clever 
colour-scheme.  Amongst  the  sculpture,  Mr.  Ferdinand 
X.  Blundstone's  work  was  remarked.  His  study  of  a 
Collie  Dog  was  especially  capable  and  decorative. 

The  general  etiect  of  the  Goupil    Gallery    Salon  (5, 

Regent   Street)  would  have  been  immensely  improved 

„        .,,-.,,  by  a  process  of  judicious  elimination 

Goupil  Gallery 

o   .  amongst  its  component  parts.     As  it 

was,  the  best  work  was  often  over- 
powered by  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  pictures 
lacking  refined  treatment.  It  was  possible,  however,  to 
admire  Mr.-  William  Nicholson's  Marigolds,  a  firmly 
painted  and  harmonious  scheme,  but  his  study  of  Miss 
Simpson's  Boots  appeared  incongruous.  A  clever  sketch 
of  ^  Royal  Horse  Guardsman,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  E.  Rankin, 
and  contributions  by  Miss  Flora  Lion,  Messrs.  S.  J.  La- 
morna  Birch,  H.  Davis  Richter,  and  Frank  Medworth, 


Paintings  and 
Sculpture  by 
Senorita  Ncna 
Jackson 


all  contained  interestingly  handled  passages.  Mr.  Walter 
Greaves  came  to  the  fore  in  his  snow  scene,  The  Black 
Lion,  Church  Street,  Chelsea:  Night.  Mr.  W.  J.  Leech's 
decoration,  6'«  il/a/Zw  sparkled  with  sunlight,  and  Miss 
Alice  Fanner's  little  impression  of  Spring  in  Hyde  Park 
crystallised  an  effect  dear  to  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
West  End.  A  very  faithfully  recorded  Dawn  on  the 
Hindenburg  Line :  A  I'eterinary  Unit  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Algernon  Talmagc,  whose  attention  to  details  did 
not  prevent  him  from  realising  the  full  dramatic  possi- 
bilities of  his  subject.  From  the  contemplation  of  such 
works,  one  was  brought  to  earth  with  a  crash  by  the 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Mark  Gertler,  Wyndham  Lewis,  and 
Walter  Hayes,  who  did  their  noisy  best  to  attract  popular 
attention  by  their  now  well-worn  mannerisms.  Mr. 
Walter  Sickert  was  more  happy,  being  at  least  inno- 
cuous ;  but  even  Mr.  Philip  Connard  could  not  invest 
his  portrait  of  William  Nicholson  with  more  interest  than 
that  of  a  snap  efifect.  It  was  more  pleasing  to  turn  to 
water-colours,  such  as  Mr.  Tatton  Winter's  Eventide, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Brown's  Solent,  both  of  which  were 
handled  with  sympathy  and  discrimination. 

Si;norit.\  Nen.^  J.vckson'S  exhibition  at  the  Twenty- 
One  Gallery  (Durham  House  Street,  Adelphi)  was  undis- 
tinguished by  outstanding  features. 
Her  colour  was  pure  and  brilliant,  but 
her  very  mannered  compositions  failed 
to  charm,  whether  considered  from  the 
decorative  or  the  merely  pictorial 
standpoint.  The  sculpture  was  preferable,  possessing  as 
it  did  a  certain  barbaric  dignity,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  noticeable  in  a  mixed  collection. 

For  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  contemplation  of 
])ictures  and  works  of  art,  there  is  in  Paris  just  now  no 
lack  of  opportunity.  To  mention  a 
few  of  the  places  holding  exhibitions, 
there  is  the  .Musee  Gallicra,  whose  exhibition  of  applied 
art  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has  lately  drawn  numerous 
visitors ;  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit,  where  the  Society  of 
International  Aquarellists  has  attracted  many  admirers 
of  this  delicate  art  ;  and  the  Galerie  Sauvage,  where 
Lucien  Lantier  has  been  showing  some  interesting  views 
of  Bessarabia.  At  the  Grand  Palais  exhibition  there 
has  been  organised  by  the  Entr'aide  artislique  a  show  of 
works  by  artists  killed  in  the  war.  No  little  success, 
attributable  both  to  the  merits  of  the  exhibits  as  well  as 
to  the  sympathetic  idea  which  underlay  the  venture,  has 
attended  it. 

On  the  1st  November  there  opened  at  the  Salon 
d'.Automne  the  largest  exhibition  of  the  Fall.  Having 
abandoned  its  shows  during  the  war,  the  reinstitution  of 
the  exhibition  met  with  no  little  enthusiasm. 

.■\n  exhibition  of  water-colours  by  Marcel  .Mctter.hovcn, 
at  tlie  Cialerie  Cheron,  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. Works  by  Durandeau,  Fedu,  Gimmi,  Roussell,  and 
Leonard!  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Galerie  Cres ;  while  at 
the  (ialerie  Devambez  there  has  been  a  show  of  La 
tiandara's  works,  arranged  subsequently  to  that  of    he 
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Hundred    Drawings,   which    took    place    from    the    15th 
October  to  the   iith   November. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibition  already  mentioned  at  the 
Galerie  Ceorges  Petit,  there  have  been  shown  in  other 
rooms  works  by  Pierre  Delaimay,  who  was  killed  on  the 
battlefield.  Mile.  Pirou  has  also  e.xhibited  here.  At 
the  Galerie  Paul  Rosenberg  the  forward  movement  has 
been  represented  by  the  Picasso  exhibition. 

Another  exhibition  which  has  exercised  great  attraction 
for  art-lovers  has  been  that  organised  at  the  Pavilion  de 
Marson  by  the  Society  of  the  .Artist  Decorators,  in  honour 
of  deceased  members.  It  is  comprised  chiefly  of  the 
works  of  Rene  Bertaux,  Eugene  Feuillatre,  Maurice 
Quenioux,  Henri  Tauzin  killed  in  battle^  Lucien  Hon- 
vallet,  ICdne  Gouty,  Marcel  Delon,  Henri  Husson,  and 
Franz  Schneideckcr,   who  died  during  the  war. 

The  Museum  of  the  National  Archives,  which  has  been 
closed  for  five  years,  is  now  once  more  open  to  the  public. 
.•\lso  at  the  Museum  Mctor  Hugo,  the  pictures,  drawings, 
and  furniture  which  belonged  to  the  master  are  restored 
to  their  accustomed  places,  as  have  also  the  souvenirs 
and  collected  autographs.  <  )n  the  ground  floor  is  to  be 
found  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  drawings  which 
the  great  author  was  inspired  to  make  of  the  river  Rhine 
and  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and  which  display 
his  talent  as  a  draughtsman,  thus  throwing  interesting 
light  on  the  complexity  of  his  gifts  and  activities.  Nor 
must  mention  be  omitted  of  the  small  but  well  selected 
exhibition  of  Le  Cercle  des  Gobelins,  comprising  some 
tive  hundred  works  by  about  sixty  artists. 

In  the  auction  rooms  the  season  started  with  modest 
catalogues,  though  on  the  whole  the  lots  were  fair,  prices 
demonstrating  that,  in  spite  of  the  reported  slackness, 
buyers  were  perfectly  ready  to  replenish  their  stocks.  In 
the  ijrovinces  important  sales  also  took  place,  that  of  Mr. 
Paul  Tesse,  of  Douai,  taking  precedence  with  its  trip- 
tych by  \'an  der  Weyden,  its  numerous  modern  pictures, 
its  antique  furniture,  and  other  interesting  items. 

On  the  17th  October  there  took  place  the  dispersal  of 
the  works  of  art,  fin-niture,  and  old  pictures  (mostly  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  from  the  Castle  of  Cecamp-le-Frcvent, 
so  long  the  headcjuarters  of  Marshal  Foch  while  ( oni- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Northern  armies.  Among  the 
furniture  a  marqueterie  commode,  signed  Gieffet,  and 
another  in  mahoyany,  by  Stockel,  were  especially  remark- 
able. .Xniong  the  bergeres  were  some  examples  signed 
by  well-known  names,  such  as  Huguette,  Julienne,  Man- 
cuy,  Uelanoie,  .Mathan,  and  Moreau. 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  the  hue  Jules  Claretie  jiro- 
ceeded  with  the  success  that  marked  its  commencement. 
Several  other  sections  have  >till  to  be  dispersed. 

The  lir^t  im]iortaiil  sale  of  tlu-  season  was,  howexer, 
that  t)f  the  collection  of  .Mr.  .\rthur  Martin,  comprising 
many  n-markably  fine  tapestries,  among  them  a  sixteenth- 
century  hunting  scene  and  an  eighteenth-century  tapestry 
with  armorials  of  special  interest.  It  included  also  a  very 
excellent  collection  of  antique  fabrics,  oriental  crhina,  and 
objects  of  art,  a  good  collection  of  various  tyjies  of  china, 
.md  pictures  belonging  lor  the  most  part  to  llie  Flemish, 
French,  and  Italian  schools. 


In  Noveinber  the  chief  sale  was  that  of  the  "succession 
d'Errington  Josse, ''  comprising  some  extremely  fine  jewels 
and  a  very  important  collection  of  furniture.  Between 
the  loth  and  the  13th  of  the  month  there  took  place  the 
sale  of  the  Collection  Wattelin,  with  its  works  of  art, 
furniture,  and  tapestries.  Between  the  17th  and  19th 
occurred  the  dispersal  of  the  "succession  Flury-Herard." 
In  addition  to  its  old  pictures  and  antique  furniture,  there 
was  among  its  sculpture  a  very  fine  bust  by  Pajou.  Some 
magnificent  eighteenth-century  prints  both  of  the  French 
and  British  schools  were  included  among  the  collection 
of  Mr.  S.  L. 

On  the  27th  November  there  took  place  at  the  Galerie 
Georges  Petit  an  important  sale  of  modern  pictures 
belonging  to  the  collection  of  the  late  Madame  \'ian. 

Early  in  December  there  will  be  dispersed  in  the  same 
room  a  very  important  collection  of  modern  pictures 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hazard,  whose  reputation  as  a 
connoisseur  is  a  household  word. 

During  the  second  week  in  the  same  month  the  sale 
of  the  collection  of  the  Re\'.  Gould,  of  Sedan,  is  likely 
to  attract  lovers  of  early  furniture,  Gothic  tapestries, 
and  of  turniture  and  lurnishing  accessories  proper  to  the 
periods  of  Louis  W.  and  Louis  X\T. — R.  R.  M.  S. 


Art  Notes  from 
Italy 


The  fourth  centenary  of  the  death  of  Leonardo  da 
\'inci  has  received  adecjuate  recognition  both  in  France 
(where  he  died  on  May  2nd,  1519,  at 
his  chateau  of  Cloux,  as  tradition 
relates,  in  the  arms  of  the  King — 
" /«  sinu  regio" )  znA,  in  spite  of  the  Adriatic  question 
and  economic  difticulties,  within  Italy,  the  land  of  his 
birth. 

Special  exhibitions  were  organised  in  Rome,  Milan, 
Bologna,  Florence,  and  Naples,  appropriate  discourses 
were  given,  and  the  t'lOvernment,  with  generous  support 
from  Lombardy,  initiated,  at  Rome  an  "  Istituto  Vin- 
ciano  "  to  further  the  study  of  this  great  thinker  and 
artist,  an  institute  to  whose  special  care  was  entrusted  the 
preparation  of  the  Edizioiw  Nazionale  Vindana,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Onor.  Cermenati.  In  England — who 
is  trustee  for  the  world  of  many  of  the  priceless  Leonardo 
manuscripts,  outside  the  small  but  choice  and  very 
interesting  display  of  Leonardo's  drawings  in  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club  summer  exhibition,  which  was 
noticed  in  these  columns — the  centenary  seems  to  have 
passed  without  recognition.  An  opportunity  was  here 
missed  by  our  authorities  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of 
svmpathy  between  Italy  and  England,  which  need 
strengthening  at  this  moiuent.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me 
it  might  be  of  advantage,  before  thisyearof  the  centenary 
closes,  to  trace  what  has  been  achieved  elsewhere  in 
keeping  fresh  the  memory  of  Leonardo,  and  seeking  to 
bring  forth  the  yet  unexhausted  treasures  of  his  thought. 
In  a  literary  sense,  the  two  most  satisfactory  results 
ha\c  been  the  fine  volume  published  by  the  Istituto  di 
Studi  \'inciani  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  Per  il  /I' 
Ccn/ituii'io  della  Mo>lc  di  Leonardo  da  \'iiici,  uith  112 
illustrations  and  four  plates  in  colour  ;  and  contributions, 
in  which  1  ha\c-  had  the  privilege  of  taking  part,  by  such 
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known  students  of  Leonardo  as  Beltrami,  Calvi,  Favaro, 
Verga,  Adolfo  \'enturi,  Cian,  Rosadi,  Ue  Rinaldis ;  and 
on  the  side  of  Psychology  and  the  Exact  Sciences,  of 
Ferri,  Tarantino,  Oberdorfer,  Lesca,  Hill,  Bossebctuf, 
\'angensten,  Morselli,  and  more  than  I  can  detail  here. 
This  volume  is  produced  by  the  Arti  Grafiche  Institute 
of  Bergamo,  who  take  a  front  place  in  Italy  for  fine  art 
production.  Less  lavish  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
excellent  in  its  results  and  research,  is  the  Raccolta 
Vinciana,  the  tenth  annual  volume  'though  the  series 
was  broken  during  the  war)  of  the  Societa  Vinciana, 
which  has  its  "  sede,"  its  headquarters,  very  appro- 
priately in  the  Castello  Sforcesco  at  Milan,  to  whose 
design,  as  we  see  from  his  drawings  for  the  "Torrioni," 
or  great  towers  at  the  angles,  the  master  himself  had 
contributed.  This  society  has  done  excellent  work  in 
furthering  research,  in  bringing  together  students  of 
Leonardo's  creative  work,  whether  in  the  field  of  science 
or  art ;  and  lastly,  but  not  least,  in  compiling  a  com- 
plete Bibliografia  Vinciana,  a  bibliography  of  books 
relating  to  Leonardo  and  his  work.  So  that  this  year  the 
secretary  of  the  society  could  declare  that  this  immense 
work  was  now  complete  and  ready  for  publication — "Our 
Bibliografia  Vinciana  is  now  matured,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  the  revision  of  the  text  in  hand  is 
completed. '' 

This  volume  of  the  Raccolta  contains  articles  by 
G.  Calvi  and  Carl  Brun  on  the  famous  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  completest  study  for  which  (for  it  was  never 
completed)  now  hangs  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  ;  a  very 
interesting  essay  by  D'Ochenkowski,  Keeper  of  the 
Czartoryski  Gallery  in  Cracow,  on  the  portrait  in  that 
collection  of  a  young  girl  with  an  ermine  in  her  hand, 
which  he  attributes,  in  my  judgment  correctly,  to 
Leonardo's  brush;  articles  on  "Leonardo  and  War," 
"  Leonardo  and  the  Embryology  of  Birds,"  on  an 
"Experiment  of  Leonardo  on  the  heart,"  on  the  mas- 
ter's expenses — described  by  Ur.  Corrado  Ricci — when  in 
the  Vatican  in   15 13;  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

I  think,  however,  it  will  be  of  greater  interest  here  to 
come  directly  to  the  man  himself,  and  note  very  briefly 
some  of  the  workings  of  this  marvellous  mind.  What  we 
have  to  note  is  that,  starting  from  the  Verocchio  type,  which 
is  so  apparent  in  his  earlier  work,  Leonardo  had  gradually 
evolved,  and  handed  down  to  his  followers  at  Milan,  his 
own  exquisite  type  of  beauty.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great 
critical  interest  to  trace  this  earlier  type  in  all  its  mani- 
festations. Here  I  may  refer  to  the  exquisite  little 
terra-cotta  group  of  the  Viigin  and  Child,  which  I  found 
last  week  restored  to  its  place  in  the  galleries  of  the 
\'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  which  was  first  attri- 
buted to  Leonardo  by  Sir  Claude  Phillips,  then  Direc- 
tor of  the  Wallace  Collection,  in  an  issue  of  the  Art 
Journal  in  1899,  and  which  has  since  then  been  steadily 
gaining  acceptance.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 
X'erocchio  was  not  only  a  master  of  Florentine  painting, 
but  also  one  of  the  finest  bronze  sculptors  of  his  time— 
a  time  when  successful  bronze  casting  presented  great 
technical  difficulties— with  the  David,  the  delightful  Boy 
with  the  Dolphin,  of  the  Palazzo  \'ecchio  at  Florence, 


and  at  least  the  inception  of  the  Venetian  Colleoni  figure 
to  his  credit  ;  and  that  in  this  direction  of  plastic  creation 
he  must  have  had  very  great  influence  over  his  impres- 
sionable young  pupil,  so  that  the  suggestion  made  by 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in  iheir  "  Sioria  della  Pittura," 
that  Leonardo  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  design  of  the 
Boy  and  Dolphin,  and  yet  later  by  Andrea  Colasanti,  that 
he  might  have  aided  in  the  grand  mounted  figure  of  the 
Condottiere,  are  not  without  some  possible  foundation. 
What  is  certain  is  that  Leonardo,  during  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  Milan,  devoted  immense  study  to  the  subject 
of  the  equestrian  monument  of  Francesco  Sforza  ;  and 
has  left  a  whole  series  of  drawings  and  studies  connecting 
themselves  directly  or  indirectly  with  this  monument, 
which,  like  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  was  never  to 
attain  completed  expression. 

Many  of  these  drawings  are  in  the  Windsor  collection, 
some  of  them  single  figures  of  horses  moving,  standing, 
or  treated  anatomically,  others  of  the  horse  and  his  rider, 
or  of  the  monument  itself;  and  in  this  connection  I  may 
allude  here  to  a  very  interesting  study  in  wax,  of  a  horse 
standing  upright  and  at  rest,  which  resembles  one  of  the 
Windsor  drawings  reproduced  by  Count  Malaguzzi-Valeri 
I  Fig.  504)  in  his  great  work  on  Bramante  and  Leonardo, 
noticeably  in  the  shoulders  and  forelegs,  though  the  head 
is  scarcely  so  fine  in  type.  This  little  wax  "cavallino" 
seems  to  have  passed  from  Milan  into  the  hands  of 
the  Estensi  Princes  at  Ferrara ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Alfonso  II.,  when  Ferrara  and  its  art  treasures  came  to  the 
Papacy,  it  was  given,  in  1603,  by  Pope  Clement  \TI1.  as 
a  wedding  gift  to  a  certain  Domenico,  a  Captain  {Capitanoj 
of  the  armies  of  the  Church,  from  whom  it  came  down  to 
its  present  possessors.  The  crowned  eagle  of  the  Este 
arms  is  still  to  be  traced  on  the  base  ;  and  the  fact  of  this 
"cavallino''  being  in  wax  is  by  no  means  against  it,  as 
\'asari  expressly  mentions  a  "little  model  of  wax  "  (w« 
viodello  piccolo  di  cera),  together  with  "a  book  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse  made  for  his  own  study  " — which 
shows  the  master  to  have  used  this  material  for  studie!^. 
What  is  more  doubtful  is  whether  he  ever  actually  worked 
out  bronze  casting  ;  and  in  fact  Michel  Angelo's  comment 
seems  to  suggest  his  lack  of  technical  experience  in  this 
last  branch  of  his  art.  Most  beautiful  indeed  are  his 
studies  of  the  horse  in  the  Windsor  drawings,  almost  as 
fine  and  delicate  in  their  finish  as  his  wonderful  plant 
studies  or  his  drawings  of  old  men  or  smiling  women. 
.■\pproaching  nature  from  the  plastic  even  more  than  the 
pictorial  side,  the  master  had,  as  I  have  suggested  ebc- 
where,  "from  a  profound  study  of  form  in  nature,  come 
gradually  to  the  study  of  nature  herself,  of  the  laws  which 
govern  her  phenomena  ;  and  had  paused,  overwhelmed 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  unfolded  itself  to 
to  his  astonished  eyes.  Hiscreativeart  may  have  si  tiered  ; 
but  the  world  should  have  gained."  Unhappily  for  the 
world,  the  mind  of  man  was  then  checked  in  its  free 
expansion  in  such  countries  as  Italy,  then  passing  under 
the  Spanish-German  dcmination,  by  the  stifling  hand  of 
the  Inquisition.  Even  the  master  himself  had  become 
almost  suspect,  "considering,"  says  \'asari,  in  a  tone  of 
acrid  piety,  "that  it  was  more  to  be  a  philosopher  tl.an 
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a  Christian  ' ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1519,  his  message 
fell  upon  an  unheeding  world.  It  is  for  us  to  seek  to 
recover,  after  four  hundred  years,  all  the  secrets  which 
ilie  magician  Leonardo  once  held  within  his  grasp,  re- 
vealed in  his  unc(jualled  art,  or  confided  to  the  cryptic 
writing  of  those  wonderful  manuscripts.  This  is  the 
true,  the  inner  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  Leonardo 
celebration,  and  of  its  message  to  the  world  in  this  year 
that  is  now  passing  away. — S.B. 

Ln"   water-colour  painting  Girtin  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  of  the  moderns.     Though  the  same  age  as 

Turner,  he  went  far  ahead  of  him, 

"  Exmouth,"  by     J        ,      ■        .,  •  ,  ,  , 

.      '       '     developmg  the  more  quickly,  and, 

had  both  men  only  lived  until  the 
date  of  Girtin's  death,  the  latter  would  have  taken  by  far 
the  higher  rank  in  English  art.  His  essential  qualities 
were  tone  and  breadth.  Cozens  anticipated  him  to  a 
limited  extent,  but,  generally  speaking,  while  his  con- 
temporaries were  seeking  for  detail  and  local  colour, 
(iirtin  was  seeing  each  of  his  themes  as  a  whole,  and 
subordinating  minor  truths  to  the  realisation  of  the 
special  effect  he  wanted  to  convey.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  beautiful  drawing  oi Exmouth,  reproduced 
by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Robert  Witt.  Though  a  cer- 
tain austerity  of  colour  is  compelled  by  the  limitations 
of  the  water-colour  palette  of  the  period,  Girtin  has 
utilised  this  to  gain  greater  totality  of  effect,  and  one 
feels  that  the  introduction  of  brighter  and  more  varied 
tints  would  have  caused  the  drawing  to  be  less  con- 
vincing, and  made  it  lose  in  breadth  and  simplicity. 
The  tone  of  the  drawing  is  beautifully  luminous ;  some- 
thing of  the  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  the  original  has 
been  lost  in  the  reproduction,  but  the  latter  suffices 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  a  tine  and  characteristic 
example  of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  British  water- 
colour. 

This  unique  and  interesting  Worcester  mug,  of  the 
Dr.  Wall  period,  stands  4j  inches  high.  It  has  a 
fluted  handle  and  is  painted  in  blue 
on  a  white  ground,  with  the  crest 
of  the  Foresters'  Company  en- 
closed in  a  cartouche  composed  of  elegant  scroll-work. 
The  decoration  inclucies  no  less  than  four  inscriptions, 


An  Unique 
Worcester  Mug 


of  which  the  most  important  records  the  name  and 
date  of  the  original  owner — 

S.a.m'-  :  Sheriff 

IN 

Upton 
1771 
In  addition  to  this,  the  following  mottoes  appear, 
the  spacing  of  the  last  necessitating  the  inclusion  of 
two  letters  above  the  word  to  which  they  belong,  im- 
parting a  quaint  effect : — 

"Industry  Produceth  Wealth." 

"  Freedom  with  Innocence." 

"  Unanimity  is  the  Strength  of  Sosiety  (sic-)." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  chaste  an  article  may  find 
its  way  into  some  public  collection,  where  it  could  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  all  collectors  of  Worcester 
porcelain.  This  is  but  a  single  specimen  from  the 
extensive  collection  of  rarities  in  china  and  glass 
formed  by  Messrs.  Law,  l''oulsham  iV"  Cole,  to  whom 
our  thanks  are  due  for  jiermission  to  reproduce  the 
mug  in  these  pages. 

Tn  E  splendid  series  of  Wedgwood  medallions  which 
we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  by  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Stoner   &   Evans,   is  valuable  not 
Some  Fine  ^^jy  j-qj.  ^-^^  ^^^  quality  of  its  com- 

Wedgwood  ,  ,  ^ 

jnr    ,  ...  ponent  parts,  but  also  on  account  of 

the  historical  portraits  embodied. 
The  heads  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  himself  (by  the  well- 
known  potter  Hackwood),  George  III.,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  need  no  explanation.  That  of  Sir  E)re 
Coote,  a  striking  treatment  in  high  relief,  shows  the 
great  commander-in-chief  in  India,  who  was  born  in 
1726  and  died  in  1783.  George  Nugent  Temple 
Grenville,  created  ist  Marquess  of  Buckingham  in 
1784,  distinguished  himself  by  procuring  the  defeat 
of  Fox's  India  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the 
previous  year,  and  by  refusing  to  transmit  the  address 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1 789. 
His  lady,  Mary  Elizabeth,  is  represented  here  in  a 
vivacious  medallion  of  excellent  technique.  To  a 
somewhat  less  elaborate  type  belong  the  heads  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  ]3r.  J.  S.  Lavater, 
whilst  the  three  classical  subjects  possess  a  dainty 
charm  that  is  all  their  own. 
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ANTIQUE  DEPT.  Exceptionally  fine  Marquetene  bureau  Bookcase:  heiglit.  7  ft.  6  ins  :  width,  4  ft.; 
depth.  2  ft.  2  ins.  Two  of  a  set  of  six  very  handsome  old  Dutch  Marqueterie  Chairs,  inlaid  ivory  and 
coloured   woods.     The   Seventeenth-century  Oak    Panelling    in   the    background  is  to  be  seen  in  our  Soho 
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SOHO    SQUARE    IN    1680 

The  illustration   is  talicii  fmm  an  oki  print  and  shows  the  Square  as  a   fashionable  centre  of  London.  The   large 

house  and  grounds  seen   at   tlie   hack  of  tlie   pictuic  was   Monmouth   House,  which   no  longer  exists.  Originally 

known  as   .Monmouth  Square,  after  the  ill-fated   Duke's   rehellion  and  execution  it  was  re-namcd  King's  Squaic  m 

Soho.  later  heeoming  Soho  Square  when  the  tide  of  fashion  moved  westward. 

A  number  of  the  original  linuses  still  remain  and  can  be  readily  recognised.  Among  these  is  No.  7,  which  we 
recently  acquired  as  an  extension  to  our  premises  and  li.ive  now  opened  as  a  carriage  entrance  for  the  use  of  our 
customers,    wlio    will    liiid    tlie    Si|uarc    a    more    convenient    approach    for    vehicles  than    the   Mam    Entrance   in 

Oxford  Street  with  its  congested  traffic. 

This  old  house  is  of  considcr.ii'le  historic  interest,  as  it  was  traditionally  the  residence  of  the  French  Ambassador 
in  the  W'lllth  Centur\ .  The  spacious  apartments  arc  now  restored  and  re-furnished  with  tine  old  English 
1-urniture  of  the  period,  to  which  is  given  an  appropriate  setting,  as  the  house  is  contemporaneous  with  Chippen- 
ilale,  Sheraton.  Hepplcwhile,  the  Briithers  Adam,  and  other  great  masters  of  English  design  and  Cabinet-making, 

all  of  whom  rcsidei.1  in  tlie  neighbourliood. 
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TO    H.M.    THE    KING 


ANTIQUE    DEPr.   ;A   5?t  of   Five   Small   and   One  Arm   Genuine   Old   Queen    Anne  Carved:  Walnut  Chairs,  in  original  needle- 
work, which  IS  in  a  fine  slJte  of  oreservation.         Such  a  set  seldom  comes  into  the  market,  and   is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Connoisseurs  and   Collectors.        To   be  seen    in   our   18th   Century  iShowrooms  at  7,   Soho   Square,   W.1. 

SPECIAL    NOTIGH. 

Our  collection   of    Antique  English    Furniture,  for  long  distinguished  as  the  largest  stock  of   Gen- 
uine  Antiques    in    London,    has    recently    received    a  number  of  notable  additions.     These  goods 
are  displayed  in  the  fine  old    f^ansion.  7,  Soho   Square,  which    belongs  to   the   finest    periods   of 
English  Furniture  mantifacture,  and  reveals  the  articles  in  their  true  setting. 
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